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' England ! the time is come when thou should'st wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food ; 
The truth should now be better understood ; 
Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 
Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 
But for thy trespasses." 

Wordsworth. 
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Enter Halfpenie. 

Half. Nothing, but that such double coistrels as you be, are counterfeit. 

Sis. Are you so dapper ? weele send you for a halfpenie losife. 

Half. I shall goe for silver though, when you shall be nailed up for slips. 

Dro. Thou art a slipstring I'll warrant. 

Half. I hope you shall never slip string, but hang steady. 

Sis. Dmmio, looke here, now is my hand on my halfepeny. 

Half. Thou liest, thou hast not a farthing to. lay thy hands on, I am none 
of thine : but let me be wagging, my head is full of hammers, and 
they have so maletted my wit, that I am almost a malcontent. 

John Lylly's " Mother Bombie " (Act ii., sc. i). 
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THE BLACKE BOOKE'S 
MESSENGER. 

1592. 
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NOTE. 

I am indebted to the Bodleian for the 'Blacke Booke's Meffenger.' 
Its exemplar bears the usual stamp -print name of ' G. Steevens ' at 
bottom of the title-page. No other seems to be known. Its speedy 
publication, or rather the ' Black Booke ' proper, is announced in the 
'Difputation betweene a Hee Conny-catcher and a Shee Conny-catcher.' 
See Vol. X., page 225, 1. g, and page 236, 1. 22. I omitted in the 
' Note ' before the ' Difputation ' to record that ' Theeves falling out, 
True men come by their goods,' etc., etc. (1617), is a ' transmogrified' 
edition of it. See annotated Life in Vol. I. for its relation to the others 
and later. — G. 



THE 

BLACKE BOOKES 

MESSENGER. 

Laying open the Life and Death 

oi Ned Browne one of the moft notable Cutpurfes, 

Crojbiters, and Conny-catchers, that 

euer liued in England. 

Heerein hee telleth verie plea- 

fantly, in his owne perlbn fuch ftrange prancks and 

monftrous villanies by him and his Conforte 

performed, as. the like was yet neuer 

heard of in any of the former 

•^bookes of Conny- 

catching. 

Eeaa atiti be toarnti, ILaug^ as pou It'fee, 
3|ui)5e a0 pou finti. 

Nafcimurpro Patria. 

by R. G. 

Printed at London by lohn Danter, or Thomas 

Nelfon dwelling in Siluer llreete, neere to the 

figne of the Red-Croffe. 1592. 





To the Curteous 
Reader Health. 

^Entlemen, I knowe you haue long ex- 
pefted the comming foorth of my Blackt 
Booke, which I long haue promifed, and 
which I had many daies fince finiftied, had not 
fickenes hindered my intent: NeuerthelefTe, be 
aflured it is the firft thing I meane to publifh after 
I am recouered. This Meflenger to my Blacks 
Booke I commit to your curteous cenfures, being 
written before I fell fick, which I thoght good in 
the meane time to fend you as . a Fayring, dis- 
courfing Ned Brownes villanies, which are too 
many to bee defcribed in my Blacke Booke. 

I had thought to haue ioyned with this Treatife, 
a pithy difcourfe of the Repentance of a Conny- 
catcher lately executed out of Newgate, yet foras- 
much as the Methode of the one is fo far differing 
from the other, I altered my opinion, and the 
rather for that the one died refolute and defperate, 
the other penitent and paflionate. For the Conny- 
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catchers repentance /which fliall fhortly bepubliftied, 
it containes a paflion of great importance. Firft 
how he was giuen ouer from all grace and Godlines, 
and feemed to haue no fparke of the feare of God 
in him : yet neuertheleffe, through the woonderfuU 
working of Gods fpirite, euen in the dungeon at 
Newgate the night before he died, he fo repented 
him from the bottome of his hart, that it may 
well befeeme Parents to haue it for their Children, 
Matters for their feruants, and to bee perufed of 
euery honeft perfon with great regard. 

And for Ned Browne of whome my MefTenger 
makes report, hee was a man infamous for his bad 
courfe of life and well knowne about London : 
Hee was in outward fliew a Gentlemanlike com- 
panion, attyred very braue, and to fhadowe his 
villany the more would nominate himfelfe to be a 
Marfhall man, who when he had nipt a Bung or cut 
a good purfe, he would fteale ouer in to the Lowe 
Countries, there to taft three or foure Stoapes of 
Rhenifh wine, and then come ouer forfooth a 
braue Souldier : But at laft hee leapt at a dayfie 
for his loofe kind of life, and therefore imagine 
you now fee him in his owne perfon, ftanding in 
a great bay windowe with a halter about his necke 
ready to be hanged, defperately pronouncing this 
his whole courfe of life and confefleth as foUoweth, 
Tours in all curtejie, R. G. 
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A Table of the words of Art late- 
ly deuifed by Ned Browne and his aflbciates, to 
Crojbite the old Phrafes vfed in the manner 
of Conny-catching. 



HE that drawes the fifh to 
the bait. 
The Tauerne where they goe. 
The foole that is caught, 
Conny catching to be called. 
The wine to be called. 
The cards to be called, 
The fetching in a Conny, 
The good Afle if he be woone, 
If he keepe a loofe, 
The verfer in conny-catching 

is called 
And the Barnacle, 



the Beater. 

the Bush, 
the Bird. 
Bat fowling, 
the Shrap. 
the Lime twigs, 
beating the Bufh._ 
flooding to the Lure, 
a Haggard. 

the Retriuer. 
the pot hunter. 






THE LIFE AND 

death of Ned Browne, a no- 
table Cutpurfe and Conny-catcher. 



. ri<TO 






F you thinke (Gentlemen) to heare 
a repentant man fpeake, or to 
tel a large tale of his penitent 
forrowes, ye are deceiued : for as 
I haue euer liued lewdly, fo I 
meane to end my life as refolutely, and not by a 
cowardly confeffion to attempt the hope of a 
pardon. Yet, in that I was famous in my life 
for my villainies, I will at my death profefle my 
felfe as notable, by difcourfing to you all merrely, 
the manner and methode of my knaueries, which 
if you hear without laughing, then after my death 
call me bafe knaue, and neuer haue me in remem- 
brance. 
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Know therfore (Gentlemen) that my parents 
were honeft, of good reporte, and no little efteeme 
amongft their neighbours, and fought (if good 
nurture and education would haue ferued) to haue 
made me an honeft man : but as one felfe fame 
ground brings foorth flowers and thiftles ; fo of a 
found ftocke prooued an vntoward S yen ; and of 
a vertuous father, a moft vicious fbnne. It bootes 
little to rehearfe the pettie finnes of my Non-age ; 
as difobedience to my parentes, con /tempt of 
good counfaile, defpifing of mine elders, filching, 
pettilafhery, and fuch trifling toyes : but with 
thefe foUyes I inurde myfelfe, till waxing in yeares, 
I grew into greater villanies. For when I came 
to eighteene yeares olde, what finne was it that I 
would not commit with greedinelTe, what attempt 
fo bad, that I would not endeuour to execute ; 
Cutting of purfes, ftealing of horfes, lifting, pick- 
ing of lockes, and all other notable cooflenages. 
Why, I held them excellent qualities, and ac- 
counted him vnworthy to Hue, that could not, or 
durft not Hue by fuch damnable pradlifes. Yet 
as finne too openly manifefted to the eye of the 
Magiftrate, is eyther fore reuenged or foone cut 
ofi^ : So I to preuent that, had a nette wherein to 
daunce, and diuers fliadowes to colour my knaueries 
withall, as I would title my felfe with the name of 
a Fencer, & make Gentlemen beleeue that I pickt 
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a liuing out by that myfterie, whereas God wot, I 
had no other fence but with ray fliort knife, and 
a paire of purfe ftringes, and with them in troth 
many a bowt haue I had in my time. In troth ? O 
what a fimple oth was this to cofirm a mans credit 
withall ? Why, I fee the halter will make a man 
holy, for whileft God fuffered mee to flourifh, I 
fcornd to difgrace my mouth with fo fmal an oath 
as In faith : but I rent God in peeces, fwearing 
and forfwearing by euery part of his body, that 
fuch as heard mee, rather trembled at mine oathes, 
than feared my braues, and yet for courage and 
refolution I refer my felfe to all them that haue 
euer heard of my name. 

Thus animated to do wickednes, I fell to take 
delight in the companie of harlots: amongft whome, 
as I fpent what I gotte, fo I fuffered not them I 
was ac/qijainted withall to fether their neftes, but 
would at my pleafure ftrippe them of all that they 
had. What bad woman was there about London^ 
whofe champion I would not be for a few Crownes, 
to fight, fweare, and ftare in her behalfe, to the 
abufe of any that fhould doo luftice vpon her .? I 
ftill had one or two in ftore to crolbite withall, 
which I vfed as fnares to trap fimple men in : for 
if I tooke but one fufpitioufly in her companie, 
ftraight I verft vpon him, and croffe bit him for 
all the money in his purfe. By the way (fith 
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forrow cannot helpe to faue me), let mee tell you 

a mery ieaft how once I crofle-bit a Maltman, 

that would needes bee fo wanton, as 

when hee had fhut his Malt to 

haue a wench, and thus 

the Ieaft fell out. 



A Plea/ant Tale how Ned Browne crojfebit 
a Maltman. 

^^l^pHis Senex Foijakator, this olde Letcher, 
^3 ^^ vfing continually into White Chappell, 
^^4^^ had a haunt into Petticote Lane to a 
Trugging houfe there, and fell into great fami- 
liaritie with a good wench that was a freend of 
mine, who one day reuealed vnto me how ftie 
was well thought on by a Maltman, a wealthie 
olde Churle, and that ordinarily twife a weeke 
he did vifite her, and therefore bad mee plot 
fome meanes to fetch him ouer for fome crownes. 
I was not to feeke for a quicke inuention, and 
refolued at his comming to crofle bite him, which 
was (as luck ferued) the next day. Monfieur the 
Maltman comming according to his cuftome, was 
no fooner fecretly ihut in the chamber with the 
wench, but I came ftepping in with a terrible 
looke, fwearing as if I meant to haue challengd 
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the earth to haue opened and fwallowed me 
quicke, and prefently fell vpon her and beat her: 
then I turned to the Maltman, and lent him a 
blow or two, for he would take no more : he 
was a ftout ftiiFe old tough Churle, and then I 
rayled vpon them both, and obiedted to him how 
long he had kept my Wife, how my neighbors 
could tell me of it, how the Lane thought ill of 
me for fuffering it, and now that I had my felfe 
taken them together, I would make both him and 
her fmart for it before we parted. 

The olde Foxe that knew the Oxe by the home, 
was fubtill enough to fpie a pad in the ftraw, and 
to fee that we went about to croflebite him : where- 
fore hee floode ftifFe, and denied all, and although 
the whore cunningly on her knees weeping did 
confefle it, yet the Maultman faced her downe, and 
faid fhe was an honeft woman for all him, and that 
this was but a cooflenage compared betweene her 
and me to verfe and croffbite him for fome peece 
of money for amends, but fith hee knew himfelfe 
cleare, he would neuer graunt to pay one penny. 
I was ftraight in mine oathes and braued him with 
fending for the Conftable, but in vaine : all our 
poUicies could not draw one croffe from this crafty 
olde Carle, till I gathering my wits together, came 
ouer his fallowes thus. I kept him ftill in the 
chamber, & fent (as though I had fent for the 
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Conftable) for a freend of mine, an auncient 
cooflener, and one that ^ had a long time beene 
a Knight of the Poft: marry hee had a faire 
cloake and a Damafk coate, that ferued him to 
hayle men withall. To this periured companion 
I fent to come as a Conftable, to make the Malt- 
man ftoupe, who (readie to execute any villanie 
that I fhould plot) came fpeedily like an auncient 
welthy Citizen, and taking the office of a Con- 
ftable in hand, began very ftearnly to examine 
the matter, and to deale indifferently, rather 
fauoring the Maltman than me : but I com- 
plained how long he had kept my Wife: he 
anfwered I lyed, & that it was a cooflenage to 
croflebite him of his money. Mas Conftable 
cunningly made this reply to vs both : My frends, 
this matter is bad, and truly I cannot in confcience 
but look into it. For you Browne, you complaine 
how he hath abufed your wife a long time, & ftiee 
partly confefleth as much: he (who feems to bee 
an honeft man, and of fome countenance amongft 
his neighbors) forfwears it, and faith, it is but a 
deuife to ftrip him of his mony : I know not 
whom to beleeue, and therfore this is my beft 
courfe: becaufe the one of you fliall not laugh the 
other to fcorn. He fend you all three to the Counter, 
fo to anfwere it before foni,e luftice that may take 
examination of the matter. The Maltman loth 
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to goe to prifon, and yet vnwilling to part from 
any pence, faide he was willing to anfwere the 
matter before any man of worfhippe, but he 
defired the Conftable to fauour him that hee 
might not goe to ward, and he would fend for a 
Brewer a friend of his to be his Baile. 

In faith faies this cunning old Cofener, you 
oiFer like an honeft man, but I cannot ftay fo long 
till he bee fent for, but if you meane as you pro- 
teft to anfwer the matter, then leaue fome pawne 
and I will let you goe whither you will while 
tomorrow, and then come to my houfe here hard 
by at a Grocers fliop, and you and I will goe 
before a luftiee, and then cleare your felfe as you 
may. The maltman taking this crafty knaue to 
be fome fubftantiall Citizen, thanked him for his 
friendihip and gaue him a feale ring that he wore 
on his forefinger, promifing the next morning to 
meete him at his houfe. Assoone as my friend 
had the ring, away walkes he, and while we flood 
brabling together he went to the Brewars houfe, 
with whome this Maltman traded, and deliuered 
the Brewar the Ring as a token from the Malt- 
man, faying he was in trouble, and that he defired 
him by that token to fend him ten pound. The 
Brewar feeing an auntient Citizen bringing the 
mefl^age and knowing the Maltmans Ring, fl:ood 
vpon no tearmes, fith he knew his Chapman would 
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and was able to anfwere it againe if it were a brace 
of hundreth pounds, deliuered him the money 
without any more a/doo : which ten pound at 
night we fhared betwixt vs, and left the maltman 
to talke with the Brewar about the repaiment. 
Tufh, this was one of my ordinary ftiifts, for I 
was holden in my time the moft famous Crofbyter 
in all London. Well at length as wedding and 
hanging comes by deftenie, I would to auoide the 
fpeech of the world bee married forfooth and keepe 
a houfe, but (Gentlemen) I hope you that heare 
mee talke of marriage, do prefently imagine that 
fure flie was fome vertuous matrone that I chofe 
out. Shal I fay my confcience, fhe was a little 
fnowt faire, but the commoneft harlot and hackfter 
that euer made fray vnder the ihadowe of Colman 
hedge : wedded to this trull, what villanie could 
I deuife but ftiee would put in pradtife, and yet 
though fhee could foyft a pocket well, and get me 
fome pence, and lifte nowe and then for a neede, 
and with the lightnes of hir heeles bring mee in 
fome crownes : yet I waxt wearie, and ftucke to 
the olde prouerbe, that chaunge of pafture makes 
fat Calues : I thought that in liuing with mee 
two yeares fhe liued a yeere too long, and there- 
fore cafting mine eye on a pretty wench, a mans 
wife well knowne about London^ I fell in loue with 
her, and that fo deepely that I broke the matter to 
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her hufband, that I loued his wife, and muft needs 
haue hir, and confirmd it with many othes, that 
if he did not confent to it, I would bee his death : 
where vppon her hufband, a kind Knaue, and one 
euerie way as bafe a companion as my felfe, agreed 
to me, and we bet a bargaine, that I fhould haue 
his Wife, and he fhould haue mine, conditionally, 
that I fhould giue him fiue poundes to boote, 
which I promifed, though he neuer had it : fb wee 
like two good Horfe-corfers, made a choppe and / 
change, and fwapt vp a Rogifh bargaine, and fo 
he maried my wife and I his. Thus Gentlemen 
did I neither feare God nor his lawes, nor regarded 
honeflie, manhood, or confcience: but thefe be 
trifles and veniall finnes. Now fir, let me boafl 
of my felfe a little, in that I came to the credite 
of a high Lawyer, and with my fword free booted 
abroad in the country like a Caualier on horfe- 
backe, wherein I did excell for fubtelty : For I 
had firfl for my felfe an artificiall haire, and a 
beard fo naturally made, that I could talke, dine, 
and fup in it, and yet it fhould neuer bee fpied. 
I will tell you there refls no greater villany than 
in this pradtife, for I haue robbed a man in the 
morning, and come to the fame Inne and bayted, 
yea and dyned with him the fame day: and for 
my horfe that he might not be knowne I coulde 
ride him one part of the day like a goodly Gelding 
XI. 2 
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with a large tayle hanging to his feetlockes, and 
the other part of the day I could make him a Cut, 
for I had an artificiall taile fo cunningly counter- 
feited, that the Oftler when hee dreft him coulde 
not perceiue it. By thefe poUicies I little cared 
for Hues and Cries, but ftraight with difguifing 
myfelfe, would outflip them all, and as for my 
Cloake it was Tarmojind (as they doe tearme it) 
made with two outfides that I could turne it how 
I hft, for howfoeuer I wore it the right fide ftill 
feemed to be outward : I remember how prettily 
once I ferued a Prieft, and becaufe one death 
difchargeth all, and is as good as a generall pardon, 
heare how I ferued him. 

A merrie tale how Ned Browne vfed 
a Prieft. 

IChaunced as I road into Barkejhire to light in 
the company of a fat Prieft that had hanging 
at his faddle bow a capcafe well ftuft with Crowns 
that he went to pay for the purchafe of fome lands : 
Falling in talke with him (as communication will 
growe betwixt trauellers) I behaued my felfe fo 
demurely, that he tooke me for a very honeft man, 
& was glad of my company, although ere we 
parted it coft him very deare : and amongft other 
chat he queftioned me if I would fell my horfe 
(for hee was a faire large Gelding well fpread and 
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forheadedi and fo eafily and fwiftly paced, that I 
could well ride him feauen mile an houre) : I made 
him anfwere that I was loth to part from my Geld- 
ing, and fo fhapte him a flight reply, but before wee 
came at our baite hee was fo in loue with him that 
I might fay him no nay, fo that when wee came 
at our Inne and were at dinner together we fwapt 
a bargain : I had the Priefts and twenty Nobles to 
boote for mine. Well afToone as we had changde, 
I got mee vnto the liable, and there fecretly I knit 
a haire about the horfe feetlock fo ftraight vpon 
the veine that hee began a little to checke of that 
foote, fo that when he was brought foorth the 
horfe began to halt ; which the Prieft efpying 
marueld at it, and began to accufe me that I had 
deceiued him. Well quoth I tis nothing but a 
blood, and assoone as hee is warme hee will goe 
well, and if in riding you like him not, for twenty 
fliillings lofTe, He change with you at night: the 
Prieft was glad of this, and caufed his fad /die to 
be fet on my gelding, and fo hauing his Cap-cafe 
on the faddle pummell, rode on his way, and I 
with him, but ftill his horfe halted, and by that 
time we were two myles out of the towne hee 
halted right downe : at which the Prieft chaft, and 
I faide I wondred at it, and thought he was prickt, 
bad him alight, and I would fee what he ayled, and 
wiflit him to get vp of my horfe that I had of him 
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for a mile or two, and I would ride of his, to trie 
if I could driue him from his hault. The Prieft 
thankt me, and was forrowfuU, and I feeling about 
his foote crackt the haire afunder, and when I had 
done, got vp on him, fmiling to my felfe to fee the 
Cap cafe hang fo mannerly before mee, and put- 
ting Ipurs to the horfe, made him giue way a little, 
but beeing fomewhat ftiiFe, he halted for halfe a 
mile, and then began to fall into his olde pace, 
which the Prieft fpying, faid : Me thinks my 
Gelding begins to leaue his halting. I marry doth 
hee Maifter Parfon (quoth I) He warrant you hele 
gallop too faft for you to ouertake, and fo good 
Prieft farewell, and take no thought for the carriage 
of your Capcafe. With that I put fpurres to him 
luftily, and away flung I like the wind : the Parfon 
calde to mee, and fayde hee hoped that I was but 
in ieaft, but he found it in earneft, for he neuer 
had his horfe nor his cap cafe after. 

Gentlemen, this is but a ieaft to a number of 
villanies that I haue adted, fo graceleffe hath my 
life beene. The moft expert and flcilful Alcumift, 
neuer tooke more pains in experience of his mettalls, 
the Phifition in his fimples, the Mecanicall man 
in the myfterie of his occupation, than I haue done 
in plotting precepts, rules, axiomes, and principles, 
how fmoothly and neately to foift a pocket, or 
nyppe a bung./ 
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It were too tedious to holde you with tales of 

the wonders I haue adted, feeing almoft they bee 

numberleflej or to make reporte how defperately I 

did execute them, eyther without feare of God, 

dread of the Law, or loue to my Country : for I 

was fo refolutely, or rather reprobately giuen, that 

I held Death only as Natures due, and howfoeuer 

ignominioufly it might happen vnto mee, that 

I little regarded: which carelefle difdain to die, 

made me thruft my felfe into euery braule, quarrell, 

and other bad adion whatfoeuer, running headlong 

into all mifchiefe, neyther refpeding the ende, 

nor forefeeing the danger: and that fecure life hath 

brought me to this difhonorable death. But what 

fhould I ftand heere preaching ? 1 liued wantonly, 

and therefore let me end merrily, and tel you two 

or three of my mad pranks and fo bid you farewell. 

Amongft the reft I remember once walking vp and 

downe Smithfield, very quaintly attired in a fuftian 

dublet and bufFe hofe, both layde downe with golde 

lace, a filke ftocke and a new Cloke : I traced vp 

and downe verie folempnly, as hauing 

neuer a crofle to blefle me with- 

all, where beeing in my dumps 

there happened to me 

this accident 

following. 
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Apleafant tale how Ned Brown kift a Gentlewoman 
and cut her purje. 

nPHus Gentlemen beeing in my dumps, I fawe a 
-'- braue Countrey Gentlewoman comming along 
from faint Bartlemewes in a fatten Gqwne and 
foure men attending vpon her : by her fide fhee 
had hanging a maruellous rich purfe embroydred, 
and not fo faire without, but it feemed to be as 
wel lined within : At this my teeth watered, and 
as the pray makes the thiefe, fo neceffity, and the 
fight of fuch a faire purfe beganne to mufter a 
thoufand inuentions in my heade how to come by 
it : to goe by her and Nip it I could not, becaufe 
fhee had fo many men attending on her : to watch 
hir into a prefl"e that was in vaine, for going to- 
wards S. Johns ftreete, I geft her about to take 
horfe to ride home, becaufe all her men were 
booted. Thus perplexed for this purfe, and yet 
not fo much for the boung as the fhels : I at laft 
refolutely vowed in my felfe to haue it though I 
ftretcht a halter for it : and fo calling in my head 
how to bring my fine Mifl;ris to the blow, at laft 
I performed it thus. Shee ftanding and talking 
a while with a Gentleman, I ftept before hir and 
leaned at the Barre till I faw hir leaue him, and 
then ftalking towards hir very ftoutly as if I had 
beene fome young Caualier or Captaine, I met her 
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and curteoufly faluted her, & not onely greted her, 
but as if I had been acquainted with her I gaue 
her a kifle, and fo in taking acquaintance clofing 
very familiarly to her I cut her purfe : the Gentle- 
woman {eeing me lb braue vfed mee kindly, & 
blufliing faid, fhee knewe me not. Are you not 
Miftres quoth / I, fuch a Gentlewoman, and fuch 
a mans Wife ? No truly fir, quoth fhe, you 
miftake me : then I cry you mercie quoth I, and 
am forry that I was fo faucily bolde. There is no 
harme done fir fayde ftiee, becaufe there is no 
offence taken, and fo we parted, I with a good 
bung, and my Gentlewoman with a kiffe, which 
I dare fafely fweare, fhe bought as deare as euer 
fhee did thing in her life, for what I found in the 
purfe that I keep to my felfe. Thus did I plot 
deuifes in my head how to profit my felfe, though 
it were to the vtter vndoing of anie one : I was 
the firft that inuented the letting fall of the key, 
which had like to cofl; me deare, but it is all one, 
as good then as now : and thus it was. 

How Ned Brown let fall a key. 

WAlking vp and downe Paules, I faw where 
a Noble mans brother in England came 
with certaine Gentlemen his freendes in at the 
Wefl doore, and how hee put vp his purfe, as 
hauing bought fome thing in the Churchyard : 
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I hauing an Eagles eye, fpied a good bung 
containing many fhels as I geft, carelefly put vp 
into his fleeue, which draue me ftraight into a 
mutinie with my felfe how to come by it. I 
lookt about me if I could fee any of my fellow 
frends walking there, & ftraight I found out three 
or foure trufty foifts with whom I talkt and con- 
ferd about this purfe : wee all concluded it were 
neceflary to haue it, fo wee could plot a meanes 
how to catch it. At laft I fet downe the courfe 
thus : as foone as the throng grew great, and that 
there was lufling in Paules for roome, I ftept 
before the Gentleman and let fall a key, which 
ftooping / to take vp, I ftaid the Gentleman that 
he was faine to thruft by mee, while in the prefle 
two of my freends foifted his purfe, and away they 
went withall, and in it there was fome twentie 
pound in gold: prefently putting his hande in 
his pocket for his handkercher, hee mift his purfe, 
and fufpefted that he that let fall the key had it ; 
but fuppofitions are vaine, and fo was his thinking 
feeing he knew me not, for till this day he neuer 
fet eye of his purfe. 

There are a number of my companions yet 
liuing in England^ who beeing men for all com- 
panies, will by once conuerfing with a man, fo 
draw him to them, that he fhall thinke nothing in 
the world too deare for them, and neuer bee able 
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to parte from them, vntill hee hath {pent all he 
hath. 

If he bee lafciuioufly addided, they haue Aretines 
Tables at their fingers endes, to feed him on with 
new kind of filthiness: they wil come in with 
Rous the french Painter, and what vnufuall vaine in 
bawdery hee had : not a whore or queane about 
the towne but they know, and can tell you her 
marks, and where and with whom fhe hofts. 

If they fee you couetoufly bent, they wil tel 
you wonders of the Philofophers ftone, and make 
you beleeue they can make golde of Goofe-greace : 
onely you muft bee at fome two or three hundred 
pounds coft, or fuch a trifling matter, to heipe to 
fet vp their Stylles, and then you need not care 
where you begge your bread, for they will make 
you doo little better if you foUowe their pre- 
fcriptions. 

Difcourfe with them of Countries, they will fet 
you on fire with trauailing, yea what place is it 
they will / not fweare they haue beene in, and 
I warrant you tell fuch a found tale, as if it were 
all Gofpell they fpake : not a corner in Fraunce 
but they can defcribe. Venice, why it is nothing, 
for they haue intelligence from it euery houre,. & 
at euery worde will come in with Strado Curtizano, 
and tell you fuch miracles of Madam Padilia and 
Romana Imperia, that you will bee mad tyll you bee 
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out of England. And if hee fee you are caught 
with that bait, he will make as though hee would 
leaue you, and faine bufineffe about the Court, or 
that fuch a Noble man fent for him, when you wil 
rather confent to robbe all your freends, than be 
feuered from him one hower. If you requeft his 
company to trauel, he wil fay In faith I cannot 
tell : I would fooner fpend my life in your com- 
pany than in any mans in England^ but at this 
time, I am not fo prouided of money as I would, 
therefore I can make you no promife : and if a 
man fhould aduenture vpon fuch a iourney without 
money, it were miferable and bafe, and no man 
will care for vs. Tut, money fay you (like a 
liberall young maifter) take no care for that, for 
I haue fo much land and I w^il fell it, my credite is 
fo much, and I will vfe it : I haue the keeping 
of a Coofens chamber of mine, which is an old 
Counfellor, & he this vacation time is gone downe 
into the Country, we wil breake vp his ftudie, 
rifle his chefls, diue in to the bottome of his bags, 
but wee will haue to ferue our turne : rather than 
faile, we wil fel his books, pawne his bedding and 
hangings, & make riddace of all his houfhold 
ftuiFe to fet vs packing. To this he liflens a little, 
& fayes : Thefe are fome hopes yet, but if he 
fhould go with you, and you haue money & 
he none, you will domineere ouer him at your 
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pleafure, and then / he were well fet vp, to leaue 
fuch poffibilities in England, and be made a flaue 
in another Countrey : With that you ofFer to part 
halfes with him, or put all you haue into his 
cuftodie, before hee fhould thinke you meant 
otherwife then well with him. Hee takes you at 
your offer, and p/omifeth to hufband it fo for 
you, that you fhall Ipend with the beft and yet 
not waft fo much as you doe : which makes you 
(meaning fimply) put him in truft and giue him 
the purfe : Then all a boone voyage into the low 
Countries you trudge, fo to trauel vp into Italie, 
but 'per varios cajus &? tot difcrimina rerum, in a 
Towne of Garrifon he leaues you, runnes away 
with your money, and makes you glad to betake 
your felf to prouant, and to be a Gentleman of 
a Company. If hee feare you will make after him, 
hee will change his name, and if there be any 
better Gentleman than other in the Country where 
hee. foiournes, his name hee will borrowe, and 
creepe into his kindred, or it fhall coft him a fall, 
and make him pay fweetely for it in the end, if he 
take not the better heede. Thus will he bee fure 
to haue one AfTe or other a foote, on whom hee 
may pray, and euer to haue newe inuentions to 
keepe him felfe in pleafing. 

There is no Art but.he will haue a fuperficiall 
fight into, and put downe euery man with talke. 
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and when he hath vttered the moft he can, he 
makes men beleue that hee knowes tenne times 
more than hee will put into their heads, which are 
fecrets not to be made common to euerie one. 

He will perfwade you hee hath twentie receiptes 
of Loue powders: that hee can frame a Ring with 
fuch a quaint deuife, that if a Wench put it on her 
finger, / fhee ftiall not choofe but foUowe you vp 
and downe the ftreetes. 

If you haue an enemie that you would faine be 
ryd of, heele teach you to poyfon him with your 
very lookes. To ftand on the top of Paules with 
a burning glafle in your hande, and caft the Sunne 
with fuch a force on a mans face that walkes vnder, 
that it fhall ftrike him ftarke dead more violently 
than lightning. 

To fill a Letter full of Needles, which fhall bee 
laide after fuch a Mathematicall order, that when 
hee opens it to whome it is fent, they fliall all 
fpring vp and flye into his body as forceably as 
if they had beene blowne vp with gunpowder, or 
fent from a Calleeuers mouth like fmall fhotte. 

To conclude, he will haue fuch probable reafons 
to procure beleefe to his lyes, fuch a fmooth tongue 
to deliuer them, and fet them foorth with fuch a 
grace, that a very wife man he fhould be that did 
not fwallowe the Gudgin at his hands. 

In this forte haue I knowne fundry yoong 
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Gentlemen of England trayned foorth to their own 
deftrudtion, which makes mee the more willing to 
forewarne other of fuch bafe companions. 

Wherefore, for the rooting out of thefe flye 
infinuating Mothworms, that eate men out of 
their fubftance vnfeene, and are the decay of the 
forwardeft Gentlemen and beft wittes : it were 
to bee wifhed that Amafis Law were reuiued, who '-' 
ordayned that euery man at the yeares ende fhould 
giue account to the Magiftrate how he liued, and 
he that did not fo, or could not make an account 
of an honeft life, to be pvit to death, as a Fellon 
without fauour or pardon. / 

Ye haue about London, that (to the difgrace 
of Gentlemen) liue gentleman-like of themfelues, 
hauing ney there money nor Lande, nor any law- 
full meanes to maintain them : fome by play, and 
they go amumming into the Countrey all Chriftmas 
time with falfe dice, or if there be any place where 
gentlemen or Marchants frequent in the Citty or 
Towne corporat, thyther will they, either difguifed 
like yonge Marchants, or fubftantiall Cittizens, 
and drawe them all dry that euer deale with them. 

There are fome doe nothing but walke vp & 
downe Paules, or come to mens fhops to buy 
wares, with budgets of writings vnder their armes, 
& thefe will talke with any man about their futes 
in Lawe, and difcourfe vnto them how thefe and 
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thefe mens bonds they haue for money, that are 
the chiefeft dealers in London, Norwich, Briftowe, 
and fuch like places, & complaine that they cannot 
get one penny. Why if fuch a man doth owe it 
ydu, (will fome man fay that knowes him) I durft 
buy the debt of you, let me gette it of him as I 
can : O faieth my budget man, I haue his hand 
and feale to fhewe, looke here els, and with that 
pluckes out a counterfaite band, (as all his other 
writings are,) and reades it to him: whereupon, 
for halfe in halfe they prefently compound, and 
after he hath that tenne pound payd him for his 
band of twentie, befides the forfeiture, or fo forth, 
he faies faith thefe Lawyers drinke me as drie as a 
fiue, and I haue money to pay at fuch a day, and 
I doubt I fhall not be able to compafle it. Here 
are all the Leafes and Euidences of my Lande 
lying in fuch a fhyre, could you lend me fbrtie 
pound on them till the next Tearme, or for fome 
fixe / Monthes ? and it fhall then be repayd with 
intereft, or He forfeit my whole inheritance, which 
is better worth then a hundred markes a yeare. 

The welthy Gentleman, or yong Nouice, that 
hath ftore of Crownes lying by him, greedy of 
fuch a bargaine, thinking (perhaps) by one claufe 
or other to defeate him of all he hath, lends him 
money, and takes a faire Statute marchant of his 
Lands before a ludge ; but when all comes to al. 
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he hath no more land in England then a younger 
brothers inheritance, nor doth any fuch great 
Occupier as he faineth, know him : much lefTe 
owe him any money : whereby my couetous 
maifter is cheated fortie or fiftie pound thick at 
one clap. 

Not vnlike to thefe are they, that comming to 
Ordinaries about the Exchange, where marchants 
do table for the moft part, will fay they haue two 
or three fliippes of Coles new come from Newcaftle, 
and wifh they could light on a good chapman, that 
would deale for them altogether. Whats your 
price faith one i* Whats your price .? faith another. 
He holds them at the firft at a very high rate, 
and fets a good face on it, as though he had fuch 
traffique indeede, but afterward comes downe fo 
lowe, that euery man ftriues who fhall giue him 
earneft firft, and ere he be aware, he hath fortie 
ftiillings clapt in his hand, to affure the bargaine 
to fome one of them : he puts it vp quietly, and 
bids them enquire for him at fuch a figne and 
place, where he neuer came, fignifying alfo his 
name : when in troth hee is but a coozening com- 
panion, and no fuch man to bee found. Thus 
goes he cleere away with fortie (hillings in his 
purfTe for nothing, and they vnlike to fee him any 
more. / 
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A merry leaji how Ned Brownes wife was crojfebitten 
in her owne Arte. 

T)Vt heere note (Gentlemen) though I haue 
-*-' done many fleights, and crofTbitten fundry 
perfons : yet io long goes the pitcher to the water, 
that at length it comes broken home. Which 
prouerbe I haue feene verified : for I remember 
once that I fuppofing to crofbite a Gentleman who 
had fome ten pound in his fleeue, left my wife to 
performe the accident, who in the ende was crofle- 
bitten her felfe, and thus it fel out. She compared 
with a Hooker, whom fome call a Curber, & hauing 
before bargained with the Gentleman to tell her 
tales in her eare all night, hee came according to 
promife, who hauing fupt and going to bed, was 
aduifed by my wife to lay his clothes in the window 
where the Hookers Crome might crofTbite them 
from him : yet fecretly intending before in the 
night time to fteale his money forth of his fleeue. 
They beeing in bed together flept foundly : yet 
fuch was his chaunce that he fodenly wakened 
long before her, & being fore troubled with a laflce, 
rofe vp and made a double vfe of his Chamberpot: 
that done, he intended to throw it forth at the 
window, which the better to performe, he firft 
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remoued his clothes from thence ; at which inftant 
the fpring of the window rofe vp of the owne 
accord. This fodainly amazed him fo, that he 
leapt backe, leauing the chamber pot ftill ftanding 
in the window, fearing that the deuill had been 
at hand. By & by he efpyed a faire iron Crome 
come marching in at the window, which in fteade 
of the dublet and hofe he fought for, fodenly 
tooke hold of that homely feruice in the member 
vefTell, and fo pluckt goodman lurdaine with all 
his contents downe pat / on the Curbers pate. 
Neuer was gentle Angler fo dreft, for his face, his 
head, and his necke, were all befmeared with the 
foft firreuerence, lb as he ftunke worfe than a lakes 
Farmer. The Gentleman hearing one cry out, 
and feeing his mefle of altogether fo ftrangely 
taken away, began to take hart to him, and looking 
out perceiued the Curber lye almoft brained, almoft 
drowned, & well neare poyfoned therewith: whereat 
laughing hartily to himfelfe, hee put on his owne 
clothes, and gotte him fecretly away, laying my 
wiues clothes in the fame place, which the gentle 
Angler foone after tooke ; but neuer could fhe get 
them againe till this day. 

This (Gentlemen) was my courfe of life, and 
thus I got much by villany, and fpent it amongft 
whores as careleflly : I fildome or neuer liftened 
to the admonition of my freendes, neither did the 

XI. 3 
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fall of other men learne me to beware, and there- 
fore am I brought now to this end : yet little did 
I think to haue laid my bones in Fraunce: I thought 
indeed that Tyburne would at laft haue fhakt me 
by the necke : but hauing done villany in Englandy 
this was alwaies my courfe, to flip ouer into the 
Low Countries, and there for a while play the 
fouldiour, and partly that was the caufe of my 
comming hither : for growing odious in and about 
London, for my filching, lifting, nipping, foyfting 
and crofbiting, that euery one held me in con- 
tempt, and almoft difdained my companie, I re- 
fblued to come ouer into Fraunce : by bearing 
Armes to winne fome credite, determining with 
my felfe to become a true man. But as men, 
though they chaunge Countries, alter not their 
minds : fo giuen ouer by God into a reprobate 
fence, I had no feeling of goodnes, but with the 
dogge fell to my / olde vomit, and heere moft 
wickedly I haue committed facrilege, robd a 
Church, and done other mifcheeuous pranks, for 
which iuftly I am condemned and muft fufFer 
death: whereby I learne, that reuenge deferd is 
not quittanft : that though God fuffer the wicked 
for a time yet hee paies home at length ; for 
while I lafciuioufly lead a carelefTe life, if my 
friendes warned mee of it, I fcoft at them, & if 
they told me of the gallowes, I would fweare it 
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was my deftenie, and now I haue proued my felfe 
no ]yar: yet muft I die more bafely and bee hangd 
out at a window. 

Oh Countrymen and' Gentlemen, I haue helde 
you long, as good at the firft as at the laft, take 
then this for a fare well : Truft not in your owne 
wits, for they will become too wilful oft, and 
fo deceiue you. Boaft aot in ftrength, nor ftand 
not on your manhood fo to maintain quarrels ; 
for the end of brawling is confufion : but vfe your 
courage in defence of your country, and then feare 
not to die ; for the bullet is an honorable death. 
Beware of whores, for they be the Syrens that 
draw men on to deftrudion, their fweet words are 
inchantments, their eyes allure, and their beauties 
bewitch : Oh take heede of their perfwafions, for 
they be Crocodiles, that when they weepe, deftroy. 
Truth is honorable, and better is it to be a poore 
honeft man, than a rich & wealthy theefe : for the 
faireft end is the gallowes, and what a fhame is it 
to a mans freends, when hee dies fo bafely. Scorne 
not labour (Gentlemen) nor hold not any courfe 
of life bad or feruile, that is profitable and honeft, 
leaft in giuing yourfelues ouer to idlenefle, and 
hauing no yeerly maintenance, you fall into many 
preiudiciall mifchiefs. Contemne not the vertuous 
counfaile of a frend, / defpife not the hearing of 
Gods Minifters, fcoiFe not at the Magiftrates, 
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but feare God, honor your Prince, and loue your 
country, then God will bleffe you, as I hope he 
will do me for all my manifolde offences, and fo 
Lord into thy hands I commit my fpirit : and with 
that he himfelfe fprung out at the window and 
died. 

Here by the way you fhall vnderftan4, that 
going ouer into Fraunce, he neare vnto Arx robd 
a Church, & was therefore condemned, and hauing 
no gallowes by, they hangd him out at a window, 
faftning the roape about the Bar : and thus this 
Ned Brown died miferably, that all his life time 
had beene full of mifchiefe & villany, fleightly at 
his death regarding the ftate of his foule. But note 
a wonderfuU iudgement of God fliewed vppon 
him after his death: his body beeing taken 
down, & buried without the towne, it is verified, 
that in the night time there came a company 
of Wolues, and tore him out of his graue, and 
eate him vp, where as there lay many fouldiers 
buried, & many dead carcaffes, that they might 
haue prayde on to haue filled their hungry 
paunches. But the iudgments of God as they 
are iuft, fo they are infcrutable : yet thus much 
we may coniedture, that as he was one that 
delighted in rapine and ftealth in his life, fo at 
his death the rauenous Wolues deuoured him, & 
pluckt him out of his graue, as a man not worthy 
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to be admitted to the honor of any buryall. Thus 

haue I fet downe the life and death of Ned 

Browne, a famous Cutpurfe and Conny- 

catcher, by whofe example if any be 

profited, I haue the defired 

ende of my 

labour. 

FINIS. 
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NOTE. 

For the unique exemplar of 'The Defence of Conny catching' I am 
indebted to the Huth Library. It was formerly in the possession of J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Esq., who reprinted it very handsomely in twenty-six 
copies only, " London : Printed by J. E. Adlard, Bartholomew Close, 1859," 
sm. 8vo, pp. vi, 67. Unfortunately the Copyist served the good Editor 
badly, as the reproduction has a considerable number of bad misprints and 
misreadings and droppings of lines, etc. By the latter are not meant the 
perhaps excusable but not at all called for mutilations of certain words, 
or omission of side-notes, etc. As with Greene's own ' Conny ' books, the 
original wood-cut on'the title-page of the ' Defence ' is given in absolute 
facimile, in all our reproductions. Curiously enough, the daintily morocco- 
bound Huth exemplar is lettered ' Greene : Defence of Conny Catching.' 
The most superficial reading of the clever ' Defence ' would have shown 
that it is against, not by Greene. One singular story or bit of gossip in it, 
about our Author's double sale of 'Orlando Furiofo' is further noticed in 
the Life, in Vol. I. This tractate consists of eighteen leaves sm. 4to, 
mainly in black letter. The books by Greene herein attacked were doubt- 
less his ' Notable Difcovery ' and ' Groundwork,' as before. It was inevit- 
able to include this ' Defence ' in our collection of the works of Greene, and 
equally so that it should find a place here immediately after the closing 
' Conny ' book. For other books about Greene, see annotated Life in 
Vol. I.— G. 
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To all my Good Frends 
Health. 

S Plato (my, good friendes) trauelled 
from Athens to Jegypt, and from thence 
through fundry clymes to increafe his 
knowledge : fo I as defirous as hee to fearch 
the deapth of thofe liberall Artes wherein I 
was a profefTour, lefte my ftudie in Whittington ^ 
Colledge & traced the country to grow famous 
in my facultie, fo that I was fo expert in the 
Art of Cony catchin? by my continual! pradlife, Newgate 

J -^ & J J f r> builded by one 

that the learned Philofopher Jacke Cuttes, whofe^wittington. 
deepe infight into this fcience had drawn him thrife 
through euery gaole in England, meeting of mee at 
Maidjione, gaue mee the bucklers as the fubtelleft 
that euer he fawe in that quaint and myfticall 
forme of Foolofophie : for if euer I brought my 
Conny but to crufti a potte of ale with mee, I was 
as fure of all the crownes in his purfe, as if hee 
had conueyed them into my proper pofleflion by a 
deede of gifte with his owne hande. 
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TO THE READERS. 



The names 
of suche games 
as Conni- 
catchers vse. 



All the 
monie in their 
purse. 



Some Conie- 
catchers weare 
noble mens 



At Deqmy, Mumchaunce, Catch-dolt, Oure-le- 
bourfe, Non eft pojjible. Butch Noddie, or Irijh 
one and thirtie, none durft euer make compare 
with me for excellence : but as fo many heades fo i- 
many wits, fo fome that would not / ftoope a far- 
thing at cardes, would venter all the byte in their 
boung at dice. Therefore had I cheates for the 
very fife, of the fquariers, langrets, gourds, ftoppe- 
dice, high-men, low-men, and dice barde for all 
aduauntages : that if I fetcht in anie nouyce 
eyther at tables, or anie other game of hazard, 
I would bee fure to ftrippe him of all that his 
purfe had in Efle, or his credyt in PofTe, ere the 
fimple Connie and I parted. 

When neyther of thefe would ferue, I had con- 
forts that could verfe, nippe, and foyft, fo that 
I had a fuperficiall fight into euery profitable 
facultie. Infomuch that my principles grew au- 
thenticall, and I fo famous, that had I not beene 
croft by thofe two peeuifh Pamphlets, I might at 
the nexte Midfommer haue worne Do6tor Stories 
cappe for a fauor. For I trauelled almoft throughout '^ 
all England, admired for my ingenious capacitie : 
till comming about Exceter, I began to exercife my 
art, and drawing in a Tanner for a tame Conie, 
aflbone as he had loft two fliillings he made this 
replie. Sirha, although you haue a liuery on your 
backe, and a cognifance to countenance you withal. 
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^ and beare the port of a Gentleman, yet I fee you imerye, as w. 
are a falfe knaue and a Conny-catcher, and this others. 
your companion your fetter, and that before you 
and I part He proue. 

At thefe wordes Conny-catcher and Setter, I was 
driuen into as great a maze, as if one had dropt 
out of the clowds, to heare a pefant cant the 
V wordes of art bejoging to our trade : yet I fet a 
good face on the matter and aflced him what he 
ment by Cony-catching. Marry (q. he) althogh 
it is your pradife, yet I haue for 3. pence bought f 
a little Pamphlet, that hath taught me to fmoke 
fuch a couple of knaues as you be. When I heard 
him talke of fmoaking, my heart waxed cold, and 
I began to gather into him gently. No no (q. he) 
you canot verfe vpon me, this booke hath taught ^ 
me to beware of crofbiting : / And fo to be breefe 
he vfed me curteoufly, and that night cauf'd the 
Conftable to lodge mee in prifon, & the nexte 
morning I was carried before the luftice, where 
likewife he had this curfed book of Conycatching, 
fo that hee could tel the fecretes of mine art better ^ 
then my felfe : whereupon after ftridt examination 
I was fent to the gaole, & at the Seffions by good ^ 
hap & fome friend that my money procured mee, I 
was deliuered. Aflbone as I was at liberty, I got ^ 
one of thefe bookes, & began to tofle it ouer very 
deuoutly, wherin I found our art fo perfectly 
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TO THE READERS. 



anotomized, as if he had bene praditioner in our 
facultie forty winters before : then with a deepe 
J figh I began to curfe this R, G. that had made 
a publike fpoyle of fo noble a fcience, and to 
exclaime againft that palpable afle whofoeuer, that 
would make any penman pritiy to our fecret 
fciences. But fee the fequel, I fmoothered my 
forrowe in filence, and away I trudged out of 
Deuon/hire, & went towards Cornwal, & cornming 
to a fimple Ale-houfe to lodge, I found at a fquare 
table hard by the fire halfe a doozen countrie 
Farmars at cardes. The fight of thefe penny- 
fathers at play, draue me ftraight into a pleafant 
paflion, to blefle fortune that had ofFred fuch 
fweet opportunity to exercife my wits, & fil my 
purfe with crowns : for I couted all the mony they^ 
had mine, by proper intereft. As thus I flood 
looking on them playing at crof^rufFe, one was 
taken reuoking, whereat the other faid ; what 
-' neighbour wil you play the cony-catcher with vs ? 
no no, we have read the booke as wel as you. 
-^ Neuer went a cup of fmall beare fo forowfuUy 
down an Ale-knights belly in a frofly morning, as 
that word ftroke to my hart, fo that for feare of 
trouble I was fain to try my good hap at fquare 
play, at which fortune fauouring mee, I wan twenty 
fhillings, and yet doe as fimply as I could, I was 
not onelie fufpedted, but called Conny-catcher 
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and crofTe-biter. But / away I went with the 
money, and came prefently to London^ where I no 
fooner arriued amongft the crue, but I heard of a 
fecond parte worfe then the firft, which draue mee 
into fuch a great choller, that I began to enquire ' 
what this R. G. fhould bee. At laft I learned that 
hee was a fchoUer, and a Maifter of Artes, and a 
Conny-catcher in his kinde, though not at cards, 1 
and one that fauoured good fellowes, fo they were 
not palpable ofFendors in fuch defperate lawes : 
wherevpon reading his bookes, and furueying euery 
line with deepe iudgement, I began to note folly in 
the man, that would ftraine a Gnat, and lette pafle 
an Elephant : that would touch finall fcapes, and 
lette grofle faultes paffe without any reprehenfion. 
Infomuch that I refolued to make an Apologie, and 
to aunfwere his libellous inueftiues, and to proue 
that we Conny-catchers are like little flies in the 
grafle, which liue on little leaues and doe no 
more harme : whereas there bee in Englande other 
profeflions that bee great Conny-catchers and 
caterpillers, that make barraine the field wherein 
they baite. 

Therefore all my good friends vouch of my 
paines, and pray for my proceedings, for I meane 
to haue a bout with this R. G. and to giue him 
fuch a veny, that he fhalbe afrayd h^ereafter to 
difparage that myfticall fcience of Conny-catching ; 
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if not, and that I proue too weake for him in 
fophiftrie, I meane to borrowe Will Bickertons 
blade, of as good a temper as Morglay King 
Arthures fword was, and fo challenge him to the 
fingle combat : But defirous to ende the quarrel! 
with the penne if it be poffible, heare what I haue 
learned in Whittingtm Colledge. 

Toures in cardes and dice 

Cuthbert Cony-catcher. / 



THE DEFENCE OF CONNY- 
CATCHING. 




Cannot but wonder maifter R. G. 

what Poetical] fury made you fo 
I J fantafticke, to wryte againft Conny- 

catchers? Was your braine fo 

barraine that you had no other ^ 
fubied? or your wittes fo dried with dreaming 
of loue Pamphlettes, that you had no other 
humour left, but fatirically with Diogenes, to 
fnarle at all mens manners! You neuer founde 
in 'Tully nor Ariftotle, what a fetter or a verfer ^ 
was. 

It had been the part of a SchoUer, to haue 
written ferioufly of fome graue fubiedt, either 
Philofophically to haue ftiewen how you were 
proficient in Cambridge, or diuinely to haue mani- 
fefted your religion to the world. Such triuiall 
trinkets and threedbare trafh, had better feemed 
T. D. whofe braines beaten to the yarking vp of 
Ballades, might more lawfully haue glaunft at 
XI. 4 
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the quaint conceites of conny-catching and crofTe- 
biting. 

But to this my obieftion, mee thinkes I heare 
your mafhip learnedly reply, Nqfcimur pro f atria : 
Euery man is not borne for himfelfe, but for his 
country : and that the ende of all ftudious indea- 
uours ought to tende to the aduancing of vertue, 
or fupprefling of vice in the common-wealth. So 
that you haue herein done the part of a good 
fubiedt, and a good fchoUer, to anofeamize fuch 
fecret villanies as are praftifed by cofoning com- 
panions, to the ouerthrow of the fimple people: 
for by the difcouery of fuch pernitious iawes, you 
feeke to roote out of the common-Wealth, fuch ill 
and licentious liuing perfons, as do Ex alienofucco 
viuere. Hue of the Jweat of other mens browes, and 
vnder fubtil fhiftes of witte abufed, feeke to ruine 
the flourifliing eftate of Englande. Thefe you call 
vipers, moathes of the common- wealth, caterpillers 
worfe then God rayned downe on Egypt, rotten 
flefh which muft / be diuided from the whole. 

Enfe refecandum eji ne pars Jincera trahatur. 

This maifter R. G. I know will be your anfwere 
as it is the pretended caufe of your iniurious Pam- 
phlets. And indeede it is very well done, but 
greater had your praife been, if you had entered 
into the nature of more grofle abufes, and fet v/ 
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downe the particular enormities that growe from 
fuche palpable villanies. For truth it is, that this 
is the Iron age, wherein iniquitie hath the vpper 
hande, and all conditions and eftates of men feeke 
to liue by their wittes, and he is counted wifeft, 
that hath the deepeft infight into the getting of 
gaines : euery thing now that is found profitable, 
is counted honeft and lawfuU : and men are valued 
by theyr wealth not by their vertues. Hee that 
cannot diflemble cannot liue, and men put their 
fonnes now a dayes Apprentifes, not to learne 
trades and occupations, but craftes and myfteries. 

If then witte in this age be counted a great 
patrimony, and fubtletie an infeparable accident 
to all eftates, why fhould you bee fo ipitefuU 
maifta* R. G. to poore Conny-catchers aboue all i 
the reft, fith they are the fimpleft foules of all in 
ftiifting to liue in this ouer wife world? 

But you play like the Spider that makes her 
webbe to intrap and fnare litle Flyes, but weaues 
it fo flenderly, that the great ones breake through 
without any dammage. You ftraine Gnats, and ' 
paffe ouer Elephants ; you fcoure the ponde of a 
fewe croakyng Frogges, and leaue behinde an 
infinite number of moft venemous Scorpions. You 
decypher poore Conny-catchers, that perhaps with " 
a tricke at cardes, winne fortie ftiillings from a 
churle that can fpare it, and neuer talke of thofe 
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Caterpillers that vndoo the poore, ruine whole 
Lordfhips, infe6t the common-wealth, and delight 
in nothing but in wrongful! extorting and pur- 
loyning of pelfe, whenas fuch be the greateft 
Connycatchers of all, as by your leaue maifter 
R. G. I wil make manifeft. 

Sir reuerence on your worfliip, had you fuch a 
moate in your eye, that you could not fee thofe 
Fox-furd Gentlemen that hyde vnder their gownes 
faced with foynes, more falftiood then all the 
Conny-catchers in England befide, thofe miferable 
Ufurers (I meane) that like Vultures pray vppon 
the fpoyle of the poore, fleeping/with his neighbors 
pledges all night in his bofome, and feeding upon 
forfaits and penalties, as the rauens doe vppon 
carren ? If his poore neighbor want to fupply his 
need, eyther for his houfehold neceffaties, or his 
rent at the day, he wil not lende a peny for charitie, 
all his money is abroad : but if he offer him either 
cow or fow, mare or horfe, or the very corne 
fcarfe fprowted out of the ground to fel, fo the 
bargaine may be cheape, though to the beggery of 
the poore man, hee choppes with him ftraight, and . 
makes the poore Conny fare the worfe all the yeare 
after. Why write you not of thefe Conny-catchers v 
Maifter R. G.? 

Befides if pawnes come, as the leafe of a houfe, 
or the fee fimple in morgage, hee can out of his 
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furd caflbcke draw money to lend : but the old 
Cole hath fuch quirkes and quiddities in the con- 
ueyance, fuch provifoes, fuch dayes, howers, nay 
minutes of payments, that if his neighbor breake 
but a moment, he takes the forfayt, and like a 
pinke-eyed Ferret fo clawes the poore Cony in the '^ 
burrow, that he leaues no haire on his breach nor 
on his backe ere he partes with him. Are not 
thefe vipers of the Commonwelth, and to be 
exclaimde againft, not in fmal Pamphlets, but in 
great volumes ? 

You fet downe how there bee requifite Setters 
and Verfers in Conny-catching, and be there not fo 
I pray you in Ufury ? for when a yoong youthful 
Gentleman, giuen a little to laih out liberalley, 
wanteth money, makes hee not his moane firft to 
the Broker, as fubtil a knaue to induce him to his 
ouerthrowe, as the wylieft Setter or V erfer in Eng- 
land\ and he muft be feede to fpeake to the 
Ufurer, and haue fo much in the pound for his 
labour : then he fhal haue graunt of money and 
commodities together, fo that if he borrow a 
hundred pound, he Ihal haue fortie in filuer, and 
threefcore in wares, dead ftuffe God wot ; as Lute 
firings. Hobby horfes, or (if he be greatly fduored) 
browne paper or cloath, and that fhootes out in the 
lafti. Then his lande is turned ouer in ftatute or 
recognizance for fixe moneths and fixe moneths, fo 
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that he payes fome thirty in the hundred to the 
Ufurer, befide the Scriuener he hath a blind 
ftiare : but when he comes to fel his threefcore 
pound commodities, tis wel if he get fiue and 
thirtie. / 

Thus is the poore gentleman made a meere and 
fimple Conny, and verfed vpon to the vttermoft, 
and yet if he breake his day, lofeth as much land 
as coft his father a thoufand markes. 

Is not this Gooflenage and Conny-catching 
Maifter R. G. and more daily pradtifed in Eng- 
land, and more hurtful then our poore fhifting at 
Cardes, and yet your mafhippe can winke at the 
caufe? they be wealthy but Cuthbert Conny- 
catcher cares for none of them no more then 
they care for him, and therfore wil reueale all. 
And becaufe Maifter R. G. you were pleafant in 
examples, He tel you a tale of an Ufurer, done 
within a mile of a knaues head, and fince the 
Cuckow fung laft, and it fell out thus, 

A pleafant tale of an VJurer. 

It fortuned that a yoong gentleman not farre off 
from Cockermouth, was fomewhat flipt behind hand, 
and growne in debt, fo that he durft hardly fhew 
his head for feare of his creditors, and hauing 
wife and children to maintaine, although he had 
a proper land, yet wanting money to ftocke his 
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ground, he liued very bare : whereupon he deter- 
mined with himfelfe to goe to an olde penny-father 
that dwelt hard by him, and to borrow fome money 
of him, and fb to lay his land in morgage for the 
repayment of it. 

He no fooner made the motion but it was 
accepted, for it was a goodly Lordfhip, worth in 
rent of affife feuen fcore pound by the yeare, and 
did abbut upon the Ufurers ground, which drew 
the old churle to be maruellous willing to difburfe 
money, fo that he was content to lende him two 
hundred markes for three yeare according to the 
ftatute, fo that he might haue the land for the 
aflurance of his money. 

The gentleman agreed to that, and promifed to 
acknowledge a ftatute ftaple to him, with letters 
of defeyfance. The Ufurer (although he likt this 
wel, and faw the yong man offered more than 
reafon required) yet had a further fetch to haue 
the land his whatfoeuer fhould chaunce, and 
therefore he began to verfe vppon the poore 
Conny thus. 

Sir (quoth he) if I did not pittie your eftate, 
I would not lende you my money at fuch a rate : 
for whereas you haue it after ten pounds / in the 
hundred, I can make it worth thirtie. But feeing 
the diftrefle you your wife and children are in, 
and confidering all growes through your owne 
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liberall nature, I compaffionate you the more, and 
would do for you as for mine owne fonne : there- 
fore if you fhal thinke good to follow it, I will 
giue you fatherly aduife : I knowe you are greatly 
indebted, and haue many vnmercifull creditors, 
and they haue you in fuit and I doubt ere long 
wil haue fome extent againft your lands, fo fhal 
you be vtterly vndone and I greatly incumbred. 
Therefore to auoyd all this, in my iudgement it 
were beft for you to make a deed of gift of all 
your landes, without condition or promife, to fome 
one faythful friend or other, in whom you may 
repofe credite, fo fhal your enemies haue no ad- 
uauntage againfl you : and feeing they fhall haue 
nothing but your bare body lyable to their 
executions, they will take the more eafie and 
fpeedy compofition. I thinke this the fureft way, 
and if you durfl repofe your felfe in me, God is 
my witnefTe, I would be to you as your father if 
he liued. How fay you to this compendious tale 
Maiflier R. G. could the proudeft fetter or verfer 
in the world haue drawne on a Conny more 
cunningly i 

Wei, againe to our yoong gentleman, who 
fimply (with teares in his eyes to heare the 
kindnes of the Ufurer) thankt him hartily, and 
deferred not to put in pradtife his counfell, for 
he made an abfolute deed of gift from wife and 
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children to this Ufurer of all his Lordfhippe, and 
fo had the two hundred markes vpon the playne 
forfait of a band. 

To be fhort, the money made him and his^ 
merry, and yet he did hufband it fo wel, that 
he not onely duly paid the intereft, but ftockt his , 
grounds, and began to grow out of debt, fo that ! 
his creditors were willing to beare with him. 
Againft the three yeares were expired, he made 
fhift by the helpe of his friends for the money, 
and carryed it home to the Ufurer, thanking him 
greatly, and crauing a returne of his deede of gift. 
Nay foft fir (fayth the olde Churle) that bargain e 
is yet to make, the land is mine to mee and mine 
heyres for euer, by a deed of gift from your owne 
hand, and what can be more fure : take the money 
if you pleafe, and there is your band, but for the 
Lordfhip I wil enter on it to morrow : yet if you 
wil be my tenant, you fhal haue it before another, 
and that is all the / fauour you fhal haue of me. 

At this the Gentleman was amazed, and began 
to plead confcience with him, but in vaine: where- 
uppon he went forrowfuUy home and told his wife, 
who as a woman halfe lunatike ran with hir little 
children to his houfe, and cryed out, but bootlefle : 
For although they called him before the chiefe of 
the country, yet fith the law had graunted him the 
fee fimple thereof he would not part withal : fo 
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that this diftrefTed gentleman was faine to become 
tenant to this Ufurer, and for two hundred marks 
to lofe a Lordfliip worth fix or feuen thoufand 
pounds. I pray you was not this an old Cony 
catcher M. R. G. that could lurtch a poore Conny 
of fo many thoufands at one time ? whether is our 
croffing at cardes more perillous to the common- 
welth than this coflenage for land ? you winke at 
it, but I wil tel all, yet heare out the end of my 
tale, for as fortune fel out, the Ufurer was made a 
Cony himfelfe. 

The gentleman and his wife fmothering this 
with patience, fhe that had a reaching wit & hair 
brain reuenge in hir head, counfeld hir hufband to 
make a voyage from home & to ftay a weeke or 
two: and (q. fhe) before you come againe you 
fhal fee mee venter faire for the land. The 
gentleman willing to let his wife pradlife hir wits, 
went his way, and left al to his wiues difcretion. 
She after hir hufband was foure or fiue dayes from 
home, was vifited by the Ufurer, who vfed hir 
very kindly, and fent viftuals to hir houfe, promi- 
fing to fup with hir that night, and that fhe fhould 
not want anything in hir hufbands abfence. The 
gentlewoman with gratious acceptance thankt him, 
and bad diuers of hir neighbors to beare him 
company, hauing a further reatch in hir heade 
then he fufpedled. For the olde Churle comming 
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an hower before Supper time, euen as fhe hirfelfe 
would wifh, for an amorous wehe or two, as olde 
Jades wynnie when they cannot wagge the tayle, 
began to be very pleafant with his tenant, and 
defired hir to fhew him al the roomes in hir houfe, 
and happily (faith he) if I die without iffue, I may 
giue it to your children, for my confcience bids 
me be fauorable to you. 

The gentlewoman lead him through every part, 
and at laft brought him into a backe roome much 
like a backhoufe, where fhe faid thus vnto him./ 

Sir, this roome is the moft vnhandfomeft in all 
the houfe, but if there were a dormar built to it, 
and thefe fhut windows made bay windows and 
glazd, it would make the propereft parlour in al 
the houfe : for (faith fhe) put your head out at 
this window, and looke what a fweete profped: 
belongs vnto it. 

The Ufurer miftrufting nothing, thruft out his 
craftie fconce, and the Gentlewoman fhut to the 
windowe, and called her maids to helpe, where 
they bound and pinyond the caterpillers armes 
fail, and then flood he with his head into a backe- 
yard, as if he had beene on a pillory, and flruggle 
he durfl not for ftifiing himfelfe. When fhe had 
him thus at the vauntage, fhe got a couple of fixe 
peny nayles and a hammer, and went into the 
yard, hauing her children attending vpon her. 
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euery one with a fharpe knife in theyr handes, and 
then comming to him with a fterne countenance, 
fhee looked as Medea did when ihe attempted 
reuenge againft lajon. The Ufurer feeing this 
tragedie, was afraid of his life, and cryed out, but 
in vaine, for her maydes made fuch a noyfe, that 
his fhriking could not be heard, whileft fhe nayled 
one care faft to the windowe, and the other to the 
ftanfhel : then began fhe to vfe thefe words vnto 
him. 

Ah vile and iniurious caterpiller, God hath fent 
thee to feeke thine owne reuenge, and now I and 
my children wil performe it. For fith thy wealth 
doth fo countenance thee, that we cannot haue 
thee puniflit for thy ^cooflenage, I my felfe wil 
bee Juftice, Judge, and Executioner : for as the 
Pillory belongs to fuch a villaine, fo haue I nayled 
thy eares, and they fhal be cut off to the perpetuall 
example of fuch purloining reprobates, and the 
executers fhal bee thefe little infants, whofe right 
without confcience or mercie thou fo wrongfully 
deteinefl. Looke on this olde Churle litle babes, 
this is he that with his coofTenage wil driue you 
to beg and want in your age, and at this inftant 
brings your Father to all this prefent miferie, haue 
no pittie vppon him, but you two cut off his eares, 
and thou (quoth fhe to the eldefl) cut off his nofe, 
and fo be reuenged on the villaine whatfoeuer 
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fortune me for my labour. At this the Ufurer 
cryed out, and bad her ftay her children, and 
hee would reftore the houfe & land again to hir 
hulband. I cannot beleeue thee bafe churle q. flie, 
for thou that wouldft periure thyfelfe againft / fo 
honeft a Gentleman as my hufband, wil not fticke 
to forfweare thyfelfe were thou at liberty and 
therefore I wil mangle thee to the vttermoft. As 
thus fhe was ready to haue her children fal upon 
him, one of hir maydes came running in, and told 
her, her neighbors were come to fupper : bid them 
come in, quoth fhe, and behold this Ipedlacle. 
Although the Ufurer was paffing loath to haue 
his neighbors fee him thus tyranoufly vfed, yet in 
they came, and when they faw him thus mannerly 
in a new made pillory, and his eares faft nayled, 
fome wondred, fome laught, and all ftood amazed, 
till the Gentlewoman difcourft to them all the 
coofenage, and how fhe meant to be reuenged : 
fome of them perfwaded her to let him go, others 
were filent, and fome bad him confefTe : he hearing 
them debate the matter, and not to offer to helpe 
him, cryed out : why, and ftand you flaring on 
me neighbors, and wil not you faue my life? 
No, quoth the Gentlewoman, he or fhe that ftirs 
to helpe thee fhal pay dearely for it, and therefore 
my boyes, off with his eares : then he cryed out, 
but flay, and he would confefTe all, when from 
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point to point he rehearft how he had cooflened 
hir hufband by a deed of gift only made to him in 
truft, and there was content to giue him the two 
hundreth markes freely for amends, and to yeeld 
vp before any men of worfhip the land againe into 
his pofleflion, and vpon that he bad them all beare 
witnes. Then the gentlewoman let loofe his eares, 
and let flip his head, and away went he home with 
his bloody lugges, and tarryed not to take part of 
the meat he had fent, but the gentlewoman & her 
neighbors made merry therwith and laught hartily 
at the vfage of the vfurer. The next day it was 
bruted abroad, and came to the eares of the 
worfliipful of the country, who fate in commiflion 
vppon it, and found out the cooffenage of the 
Ufurer, fo they praifed the witte of the Gentle- 
woman, reftored her huflaand to the land, and the. 
old churle remained in difcredit, and was a laughing 
flocke to all the country all his life after. 

I pray you what fay you to Mounfer the Miller 
with the gilden thumbe, whether thinke you him 
a Connycatcher or no i that robs euery poore man 
of his meale and corne, and takes towle at his 
owne pleafure, how many Conyes doth hee take 
vp in a yeare ? for when he brings them wheat to 
the Mill he fels them meale of their / owne corne 
fti the market. I omit Miles the Millers cooffen- 
age for wenching affaires, as no doubt in thefe 
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caufes they bee mighty Cony-catchers, and meane 
to fpeake of their poUicie in filtching and ftealing 
of meale. For you muft note, that our iolly 
Miller doth not only verfe vpon the poore and 
rich for their towle, but hath falfe hoppers con- 
ueyed vnder the fal of his Mill, where al the beft 
of the meale runs by, this is, if the partie be by 
that bringeth the corne : but becaufe many men 
haue many eyes, the Miller will driue them off 
for their grieft for a day or two, and then he 
playes his pranks at his owne plealure. I need 
not tel that ftale ieafb of the Gentlemans Miller that 
kept Court and Leet once euery weeke, and vfed 
to fet in euery facke a candle, and fo fummon the 
owners to appeare by their names : if they came 
not, as they were farre inough from that place, 
then he amerced them, and fo tooke treple towle 
of euery facke. One night amongft the reft, the 
Gentleman his maifter was vnder the Mill, and 
heard all his knauery, how euery one was called, 
and paid his amerciament: at laft he heard his 
owne name called, and then ftepping vp the 
Ladder, he bad ftay, for he was there to make 
his appearance. I do imagine that the Miller was 
blanke, and perhaps his Maifter called him knaue, 
but the Fox the more he is curft the better he 
fares, and the oftener the Miller is called theefe, 
the richer he waxeth : and therefore doe men 
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rightly by a by word bid the Miller put out, 
and if he aflceth what, they fay a theeues head and 
and a theeues paire of eares : for fuch graund 
Cony-catchers are thefe Millers, that he that can- 
not verfe upon a poore mans facke, is faid to be 
borne with a golden thumbe. But that you may 
fee more plainly theyr knauery. He tel you a plea- 
fant tale, performed not many yeares fince by a 
Miller in Enfield Mil, ten miles from Lmdon, and 
an Alewiues boy of Edmonton, but becaufe they are 
al at this prefent aliue, I wil conceale their names, 
but thus it fel out. 

J flea/ant Tale of a Miller and an Alewiues boy of 
Edmonton. 

An Alewife of Edmondton, who had a great vent 
for fpiced Cakes, fent her fonne often to Endfield 
Mil for to haue her wheat / ground, fo that the 
Boy who was of a quicke fpirit and rype wit, grew 
very familiar both with the Miller and his man, 
and could get his corne fooner put in the Mil then 
any Boy in the country befide. It fortuned on a 
time, that this good wife wanting meale, bad her 
Boy hie to the Mil, and be at home that night 
without faile, for fhe had not a pint of floure 
in the houfe. Jacke her fonne, for fo we wil cal 
his name, layes his facke on his mares backe, and 
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away he rides finging towardes Endfield : as he 
rode, he mette at the wafhes with the Miller, and 
gaue him the time of the day. Godfather quoth 
he, whither ride you ? to London Jacke quoth the 
Miller: Oh good Godfather quoth the boy tel 
mee what ftore of grift is at the Mil ? marry great 
ftore quoth the Miller : but Jacke if thou wilt do 
me an arrant to my man, ile fend thee by a token 
that thou fhalt haue thy corn caft on & ground 
aflbone as thou commeft. Ile fay and doe what 
you wil to be difpatcht, for my mother hath 
neyther Cakes nor floure at home : then Jacke 
faith the Miller, bid my man grind thy corne 
next, by that token he looke to niy Bitch and feed 
her wel. I wil Godfather faith t.he Boy, and rides 
his way, and marueiled with himfelf what Bitch 
it was that he bad his man feede, confidering for 
two or three yeares he had vfde to the Mil, and 
neuer faw a Dog nor Bitch, but a little prickeard 
Shault, that kept the Mil doore. Riding thus 
mufing with himfelfe, at laft he came to Endfield^ 
and there he had his corne wound up : aflbon as 
he came vp the ftairs, the Millers man being fome- 
what fleepy began to alke Jack drowfily what 
newes. Marry quoth the Boy, the newes is this, 
that I muft haue my corne laid on next : foft 
Jacke quoth the Millers man, your turne wil not 
come afore midnight, but ye are alwayes in haft, 
XI. 5 
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foft fire makes fweet mault, your betters fhal be 
ferued afore you this time. Not fo quoth the Boy, 
for I met my Godfather at the wafhes riding to 
London, and tolde him what haft I had, and fo 
he bids my greift fhal be layde on next, by that 
token you muft looke to his Bitch and feed her 
wel. At that the Millers man fmilde, and faid he 
fliould be the next, and fo rofe vp and turned a 
pinne behind the Hopper. Jacke markt al this, 
and beeing a wily and a witty Boy, mufed where 
this Bitch fhould be, and feeing none began to 
fufped fome knauery, and therefore being very 
fami / liar, was bold to looke about in euery 
corner, while the man was bufie about the 
Hopper : at laft Jacke turning vp a cloath that 
hung before the Trough, fpied vnder the Hopper 
belowe, where a great Poake was tyed with a cord 
almoft ful of fine floure, that ranne at a falfe hole 
vnderneath, and could not be fpyed by any meanes. 
Jacke feeing this, beganne to fulpeft this was the 
Millers Bitch that hee commanded his man to 
feede, and fo fmiled and let it alone : at laft when 
the corne was ground off that was in the Hopper, 
Jacke layde on his, and was very bufie about it 
himfelfe, fo that the Millers man fet him downe 
and tooke a nap, knowing the Boye could looke 
to the mill almoft as wel as himfelfe : Jacke all 
this while had an eye to the Bitch, and determined 
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at laft to flip her haulter, which he warily per- 
formed, for when his corne was ground and he 
had put vp his meale, he whipft afunder the cord 
with his knife that held the Poake, and thruft it 
into the mouth of his facke : now there was in the 
Poake a bufhell and more of paffing fine floure, 
that the Millers bitch had eaten that day : aflbone 
as Jacke had tyed vp his facke, there was ftriuing 
who ftiould laye on corne next, fo that the Millers 
man wakte, and Jacke defiring one to helpe him 
vp with his corne tooke his leaue, and went his 
way, rydying merely homeward, finiling to thinke 
how he had coufoned the Miller : as he roade, at 
that fame place where he mette the Miller outward, 
he met him homeward. How now Jacke quoth 
the Miller haft ground ? I, I thanke you God- 
father quoth the Boy : but didft remember my 
arrant to my man fayes he, didft bid him looke to my 
Bitch wel ? Oh Godfather quoth the Boy, take no 
care for your Bitch, flie is wel, for I haue her here 
in my facke whelpes and all : away rydes Jacke, 
at this laughing, and the Miller grieuing, but 
when he found it true, I leaue you to guefle how 
hee and his man dealt togither, but how the Ale- 
wife fported at the knauery of her fonne when he 
told her all the ieaft, that imagine, but howfoeuer 
for all that, Jack was euer welcome to the Mill 
and ground before any, and whofe foeuer facke 
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fedde the Bitch, Jacke fcapt euer towle-free, that 
hee might conceale the Millers fubtiltie. 

Was not this Miller a Conny-catcher maifter 
R. G. ? What fliould I talke of the bafer fort of 
men, whofe occupation cannot be vpholden with- 
out craft, there is no myfterie nor fcience almoft, 
wherin a man may thriue, without it be lincked 
to this famous Art of Conny-catching. The Ale- 
wife vnles fhe nicke her Pots and Conny-catch 
her / gueftes with ftone Pottes and petty Cannes, 
can hardly paye her Brewer, nay and yet that wil 
not ferue, the chalke muft walke to fet vp now 
& then a fliilling or two too much, or elfe the 
rent wil not bee anfwered at the quarter day, 
befides oftrey, faggots, and faire chambring, and 
pretty wenches that haue no wages, but what 
they get by making of beddes. I know fome 
Taphoufes about the Subberbes, where they buy 
a fhoulder of mutton for two groats, and fel it to 
their ghueft for two fhillings, and yet haue no 
female friends to fup withal : let fuch take heed, 
leaft my fathers white Horfe loofe faddle & bridle 
& they go on foote to the diuel on pilgrimage. 
Tufti maifter R. G. God is my witnefle, I haue 
feene Chaunlers about London haue two paire of 
waites, and when the fearchers come, they fhewe 
them thofe that are fealed, but when their poore 
neighbors buy waxe they vfe them that lack 
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weight. I condemne not all, but let fuch amend 
as are toucht at the quick. And is not this flat 
Conny-Catching, yes, if it pleafe you mafhip 8z: 
worfer. Why, the bafe fort of OflJers haue their 
fhifts, & the crue of S. Patrickes Cofl:erdmongers, 
can fell a fimple man a crab for a pipping. And 
but that I haue loued wine wel, I wold touch 
both the Vintner and his bufh, for they haue fuch 
brewing and tunning, fuch chopping and changing, 
fuch mingling & mixing what of wine with water 
in the quart pot, and tempering one wine with 
another in the vefTel, that it is hard to get a neate 
cup of wine and fimple of itfelfe, in moft of our 
ordinary Tauerns, & do not they make poore men 
Connies, that for their currant mony giue them 
countefeit wine. 

What fay you to the Butcher with his prickes, 
that hath hath poUicies to pufFe vp his meate to 
pleafe the eye.? is not al his craft vfed to draw 
the poore Conny to ryd him of his ware .? Hath 
not the Draper his darke Ihop to fhadow the dye 
and wooU of his cloth, and all to make the country 
Gentleman or Farmer a conny .? What trade can 
maintaine his traffique }< what fcience vphold itfelf.? 
what man liue, vnleffe he growe into the nature of 
a Cony-catcher ? Doo not the Lawyers make long 
Pleaes, ftand vpon their demurres, and haue their 
quirks and quiddities to make his poore Client 
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a Conyi I fpeake not generally for fo they be the 
minifters of iuftice, and the Patrons of the poore 
mens right, but particularly of fuch as hold gaines 
their God, and efteeme more of coyne then of 
confcience. I remember by the way a merry 
left performed by a Foole, yet wittily hit home 
at hazard, as blinde men fhoote the Crow. / 

A pleafant Tale of Will Sommers. 

King Henry the eight of famous memory, 
walking one day in his priuy Garden, with Will 
Sommers his Foole, it fortuned that two Lawyers 
had a fuite vnto his maieftie for one piece of 
grounde that was almoft out of leafe and in the 
Kinges gift, and at time put vp their Supplication 
to his highnefle, and at that inftant one of the 
Pantry that had been a long feruiture, had fpyed 
out the fame land, and exhibited his petition for 
the fame gift, fo that in one houre, all the three 
Supplications were giuen to the King, which his 
highnefle noting, and being as then pleafantly 
difpofed, he reuealed it to them that were by him, 
how there were three Fifhes at one bayte, and all 
gapte for a benefice, and hee fl;ood in doubt on 
whome to beftowe it, and fo ftiewed them the 
Supplications : the Courtiers fpoke for their felow, 
except two that were feed by the Lawyers, and 
they particularly pleaded for their friendes, yelding 
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many realbns to the King on both fides. At laft 
his maieftie fayd, hee would referre the matter to 
Will Sommers, which of them his Foole thought 
moft worthy of it fhould haue the lande. Will 
was glad of this, and loued him of the Pantrie 
wel, and refolued he fhould haue the ground, but 
the Foole brought it about with [this] pretty ieft: 
Marry quoth he, what are thefe two Lawiers ? I Will 
faide the King : then quoth the Foole, I wil vfe 
them as they vfe their poore clients. Looke here 
quoth he, I haue a Walnut in my hand, and I wil 
diuide it among the three, fo Will crackt it, and 
gaue to one Lawyer one fhel, and to an other the 
other fhel, and to him of the Pantry the meat, fo 
fhal thy gift be Harry, quoth he, this Lawyer fhal 
haue good Bookes, and this, faire promifes, but 
my felow of the Pantry ftial haue the land. For 
thus deale they with their clyents, two men goe to 
two, and fpende all they haue vpon the Lawe, and 
at laft haue nothing but bare fhales for dieir 
labour. At this, the King and his Noble men 
laught : the Yeoman of the Pantry had the gift, 
and the Lawyers went home with fleas in their 
eares, by a Fooles verdite. I rehearft this 
Adt to fliew how men of Lawe, feede on poore 
mens purfes, and makes their country clyents, 
oftentimes fimple connyes. But leauing thefe 
common courfes and triuial examples, I will flicw 
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you maifter R. G. of a kinde of Conny-catchers, 
that as yet pafleth al thefe. 

There bee in Englande, but efpecially about 
London, certayne quaint, pickt, and neate com- 
panions, attyred in their apparel, eyther alia / 
mode de Fraunce, with a fide Cloake, and a hat 
of a high blocke, and a broad brimme, as if hee 
could with his head cofmographife the world in 
a moment, or elfe Alle/fanyole, with a ftraight 
bombafta fleeue like a quaile pipe, his fhort 
Cloake, and his Rapier hanging as if he were 
entering the Lift to a defperate Combate : his 
beard fquared with fuch Art, eyther with his 
muftachies after the lafh of Lions, ftanding as 
ftiffe as if he wore a Ruler in his mouth, or elfe 
nickte off with the Italian cut, as if he ment to 
profefle one faith with the vpper lippe, and an 
other with his nether lippe, and then hee muft be 
Marquifadod, with a fide peake pendent, eyther 
fhafpe lyke the fingle of a Deere, or curtold 
lyke the broad ende of a Moule fpade. This 
Gentleman forfooth, hanteth Tabling houfes, 
Tauerns, and fuch places, where yong nouices 
refort, & can fit his humour to all companies, 
and openly fhadoweth his difguife with the name 
of a Traueller, fo that he wil haue a fuperficiall 
infight into certaine phrafes of euerie language, 
and pronounce them in fuch a grace, as if almoft 
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hee were that Countryman borne : then ihal you 
heare him vaunt of his trauels, and tel what 
wonders he hath feene in ftrange countries : how 
he hath bin at Saint lames of Compojlella in Spaine, 
at Madril in the Kings Court : and then drawing 
out his blade, hee claps it on the boord and fweares 
he bought that in 1'oledo : then wil he roue to 
Venice, and with a figh, difcouer the fituation of 
the citie, how it is feated two Leagues from 'Terra 
firma, in the Sea, and fpeake of Rialto Treuifo and 
Murano, where they make Glaffes : and to fet the 
young getlemans teeth an edge, he will make a 
long tale of La Strado Courtizam, wher the beauti- 
ful Courtizans dwel, difcribing their excellency, and 
what angellical creatures they be and how amo- 
roufly they wil entertaine ftrangers. Tufh, he wil 
difcourfe the ftate of Barbary, and there to Efchites 
and Alcaires, and from thence leape to Fraunce, 
Benmarke, and Germany. After all concluding 
thus. 

What is a Gentleman (faith he) without trauaile : 
euen as a man without one eye. The fight of 
fundry countries made Vlijfes fo famous : bought 
witte is the fweeteft, and experience goeth beyond 
all Patrymonies. Did young Gentlemen, as wel 
as I, know the pleafure & profit of trauel, they 
would not keep them at home within their natiue 
continent : but vifit the world, & win more wife- 
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dome in trauelling two or three yeeres, then all 
the wealth their Anceftors left them to poffefle. 
Ah the fweet fight of ladies, the ftrange wonders 
in cities and / the diuers manners of men and theyr 
conditions, were able to rauifli a yong Gentlemans 
fences with the furfet of content : and what is a 
thoufand pound fpent to the obtaining of thofe 
pleafures ? 

All thefe Nouelties doth this pipned Bragout 
boaft on, when his only trauaile hath been to look 
on a faire day, from Doner Clifts to Callis, neuer 
hauing ftept a foot out of England, but furueyed 
the Maps, and heard others talke what they knew 
by experience. Thus decking himfelfe like the 
Daw with the faire feathers of other birds, and 
difcourfing what he heard other men report, hee 
grew fo plaufible among yoong Gentlemen, that 
he got his Ordinary at the leaft, and fome gratious 
thanks for his labour. But happily fome amongft 
many, tickled with the defire to fee ftrange 
countries, and drawne on by his alluring words, 
would ioyne with him, and queftion if he meant 
euer to trauaile againe. He ftraight after he hath 
bitten his peake by the end, Alia Neopolitano 
begins thus to reply. 

Sir, although a man of my trauel and experience 
might be fatisfied in the fight of countries, yet fo 
infaciat is the defire of trauailing that if perhaps 
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a yong Gentleman of a liberal and courteous 
nature were defirous to fee lerujalem or Conftanti- 
Tuyple, would he wel acquit my paines and foUowe 
my counfaile, I would beftow a yeare or two with 
him out of England. To be breefe, if the Gentle- 
man iumpe with him, then doth he caufe him to 
fel fome Lordfhip, and put fome thoufand or two 
thoufand pound in the banke to be receyued by 
letters of exchange : and becaufe the gentleman is 
ignorant, my yong Maifter his guide muft haue 
the difpofing of it : which he fo wel fets out, that 
the poore gentleman neuer fees any returne of his 
mony after. Then muft ftore of fuites of apparel 
be bought and furnifht euery way : at laft, he 
names a fhip wherein they fhould pafle, and fo 
downe to Grauefend they go, and there he leaues 
the yoong nouice, fleeft of his money and wo 
begone, as farre from trauaile as Miles the merry 
Cobler of Shoreditch, that fwore he would neuer 
trauaile further, than from his fliop to the Alehoufe. 
I pray you cal you not thefe fine witted fellowes 
Conny-catchers Maifter R. G. i 

But now Sir by your leaue a little, what if I 
ftiould proue you a Canny-catcher Maifter R. G. 
would it not make you blufti at the matter ? He 
go as neare to it as the Fryer did to his Hoftefle 
mayde, when the Clarke of the parifti tooke him 
at Leuatem at midnight. Alke the Queens Players, 
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if you fold them not Orlando Furiofo for /twenty 
Nobles, and when they were in the country, fold 
the fame Play to the Lord Admirals men for as 
much more. Was not this plaine Comy-catching 
Maifter R. G,?. 

But I heare when this was obieded, that you 
made this excufe : that there was no more faith to 
be held with Plaiers, then with them that valued 
faith at the price of a feather : for as they were 
Comedians to ad, fo the adtions of their Hues 
were Camekon like, that they were vncertaine, 
variable, time pleafers, men that meafured honeftie 
by profite, and that regarded their Authors not 
by defart, but by neceflitie of time. If this may 
ferue you for a fhadow, let mee vfe it for an 
excufe of our Card Conny-catching : for when wee 
meet a country Farmar with a ful purfe, a mife- 
rable mifer, that eyther rackes his Tenants rents, 
or felles his graine in the market at an vnreafon- 
able rate : we hold it a deuotion to make him a 
Conny, in that he is a Caterpiller to others, and 
gets that by pilling and polling of the poore that 
we ftrip him of by fleight and agilitie of wit. 

Is there not heere refident about London, a crew 
of terryble Hackfters in the habite of Gentlemen, 
wel appareld, and yet fome weare bootes for want 
of ftockings, with a locke worne at theyr lefte eare 
for their miftrefle fauour, his Rapyer Alia reuolto. 
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his Poynado pendent ready for the ftab, and caui- 
levarft like a warlike Magnifico : yet for all this 
outward Ihew of pride, inwardly they be humble 
in minde, and delpife worldly welth, for you flial 
neuer take them with a penny in theyr purfe. 
Thefe Souldados, for vnder that profeffion moft of 
them wander, haue a pollicie to fcourge Alehoufes, 
for where- they light in, they neuer leape out, till 
they haue fhewed theyr Arithmatike with chalke 
on euery poft in the houfe, figured in Cyphers like 
round Os, till they make the goodman cry O, O, O, 
as if hee fhould cal an O yes at Size or Seflions. 
Now fir they haue fundry fhifts to maintaine them 
in this verfing, for eyther they creepe in with the 
goodwife and fo vndoo the goodman, or els they 
beare it out with great brags if the Hoft be fimple, 
or els they trip him in fome wordes when he is 
tipfy, that he hath fpoken againfl: fome Juftice of 
peace or other, or fome other great man : and 
then they hold him at a bay with that, til his backe 
almoft breake. Thus fliift they from houfe to 
houfe, hauing this prouerbe amongft them : Such 
muji eate as are hungry and they muft pay that haue 
money. Call you not thefe Conny catchers Maifl:er 
R. G.?/ 

It were an endlefle peece of work, to difcouer 
the abhominable life of brokers, whofe fhops are 
the very temples of the deuil, themfelues his 
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priefts, and their books of account more damnable 
than the Alcoran fet out by Mahomet : for as they 
induce yoong gentlemen to pawne their lands, as 
I faid before: fo they are ready (the more is the 
pitty that it is fufFered) to receiue any goods, 
howfoeuer it bee come by, hauing their ihoppes 
(as they fay) a lawful market to buy and fel in, fo 
that whence growes fo many Lifts about London, 
but in that they haue Brokers their friends, to buy 
whatfoeuer they purloyne & fteale : And yet is the 
Picklocke, Lift, or Hooker, that brings ^ ftolne 
goods, made a flat Conny, and vfed as an Inftru- 
ment onely of theyr villany: for fuppofe he hath 
lifted a gowne or a cloake, or fo many parcels as 
are worth tenne pounds, and venters his life in 
hazard for the obtaining of it : the miferable Cater- 
piller the Broker will thinke hee dealeth liberally 
with him if he giue him forty Ihillings, fo doth 
he not onely maintaine fellony, but like a theefe 
coofTens the theefe. And are not thefe graund 
Conny catchers Maifter R. G. i 

I knew not farre from Fleetbridge a Haber- 
Paine. daflicr : it were a good deed to take Taine to tel 
his name, that tooke of a boy of feuen yeere old 
a Rapier worth forty fhillinges, and a ftitcht taffata 
Hat woorth ten, and all for fiue ihillinges : the 
Gentleman, father to the child, was ficke when 
neceffitie droue him thus nigh, to lay his weapon 
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and his Bonnet to pawne, and aflbone as he 

recouered, which was within fixe weeks after, fent 

the money and twelue pence for the lone, to haue 

the parcels againe. But this Cutthrotes anfwer 

was, the Boy had made him a bil of fale of his ye^res°oide to 

hand for a moneth, and the day was broken, and Ste!''^™"^ 

he had made the beft of the Rapier and Hat. 

Was not this a lewe and a notable Conny-catcher 

Maifter R. G.? 

It had beene wel if you had rould out your 
Rhetorike againft fuch a rakehel. But come to 
theyr honeft kinde of life, and you Ihal fee how 
they ftand vpon circumftances : if you borrow but 
two Shillings, there muft be a groat for the money, 
and a groat for the Bill of fale, and this muft bee 
renewed euery moneth : fo that they referable the 
Boxe at dice, which beeing well payd all night, will 
in the morning be the greateft winner. 

Wert not a merry ieaft to haue a bout againe 
Maifter R. G. with your poetical Brethren : 
amongft the which, one learned Hypocrite, that 
could brooke no abufes in the Commonwealth, was 
fo zealous that / he began to put an Englifti ftie 
Saint in the Legend, for the holineffe of her life: 
and forgot not fo much as her dogge, as Tobies 
was remembred, that wagged his tayle at the fight 
of his olde MiftreflTe. This pure Martinift (if he 
were not worfe) had a combat betweene the 
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flefh and the fpirite, that he muft needes haue 
a wife, which he cunningly conny-catcht in this 
manner. 

J pleafant Tale how a holy brother Conny-catcht 
for a Wife. 

Firft you muft vnderftand, that he was a kind of 
Scholaftical panyon, nourft vp onely at Grammer 
Schoole, leaft going to the Uniuerfitie, through 
his nimble witte, too much learning fhould make 
him mad. So he had paft Js in prafenti, and 
was gone a proficient as farre as Carmen Heroicum : 
for he pronounft his wordes like a bragout, and 
helde vp his head like a Malt-horfe, and could 
talke againft Bifhops, and wish very mannerly the 
difcipline of the Primitiue Church were reftored. 
Now fir, this Gentleman had efpyed (I dare not 
fay about Fleetftreet) a proper mayd, who had 
giuen hir by the deceafe of her Father foure 
hundred pound in money, befides certaine faire 
houfes in the Cittie : to this girle goeth this proper 
Greek a wooing, naming himfelfe to be a Gentleman 
of Chejhire, and only fonne and heyre to his Father, 
who was a man of great reuenewes : and to make 
the matter more plaufible, he had attyred his owne 
brother very orderly in a blew coat, and made him 
his feruing-man, who, though he were eldeft, yet to 
aduaunce his yonger brother to fo good a marriage> 
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was content to lie, cog, and flatter, and to take any 
feruile paines, to footh vp the matter: infomuch 
that when her Father in law (for hir mother was 
marryed againe, to an honeft, vertuous, and fub- 
ftantial man in Fleetflreet or thereabouts) heard 
how this yoong Gentleman was a Suiter to his 
daughter ia law, careful fhe fhoulde doe wel^ calde 
the Seruingman afide, which by his outward 
behauiour feemed to be an honeft and difcreet 
man, and began to queftion with him what his 
Maifter was, of what parentage, of what polTibilitie 
of liuing after his Fathers deceafe, and how many 
children he had befide him. 

This fellow wel inftrudbed by his holy Brother, 
without diftruft to the man, fimplyas he thought, 
faid, that he was the fonne and heire of / one 
Maifter &c. dwelling in Chefliire at the Manor of 
&c. and that he had a yoonger brother, but this 
was heyre to all : and rehearft a proper liuing of 
fome fiue hundred markes a yeare. The honeft 
man, knowing diuers Chejhire Gentlemen of that 
name, gaue credyte to the fellowe, and made no 
further inquiry, but gaue countenaunce to my 
yoong Maifter, who by his flattering fpeeches had 
wonne, not onely the Maydes fauour vnto the full, 
but alfo the goodwil of her Mother, fo that the 
match fliortly was made vp, and marryed they 
fhoulde bee forfooth, and then ftiould ftie, her Father 

XI. 6 
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and her Mother ryde home to his Father in 
Chejhire, to haue fufficient dowry appointed. 

To bee breefe, wedded they were, and bedded 
they had been three or foure nights, and yet for 
all this fayre fhew the Father was a little iealous, 
and fmoakt him, but durft fay nothing. But at 
laft, after the marriage had beene paft ouer three 
or foure days, it chaunced that her Father and this 
Seruingman went abroad and paft through S. Paules 
Churchyard amongft the Stationers, a Prentife 
amongft the reft, that was a Chejhire man, and knew 
this counterfayte Seruingman and his brother, as 
being borne in the fame Parifh where his Father 
dwelt, called to him, and fayde : What I, how doth 
your Brother P. } how doth your Father, liues he 
ftil ? The fellow aunfwered him all were wel, and 
loth his brothers wiues father ftiould heare any 
thing, made no ftay but departed. 

This acquaintance naming the fellow by his 
name and alking for his brother, droue the honeft 
Cittizen into a great maze, and doubted he, his 
wife and his daughter were made Connyes. Wel 
he fmoothed all vp, as if he had heard nothing, 
and let it pafle til he had fent the man about 
neceflary bufinefle, and then fecretly returned 
againe vnto the Stacioners ftiop, and began to 
■queftion with the Boy, if he knew the Seruingman 
wel, that he cald to him of late. I marry doe I fir 
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quoth he, I know both him and his brother P. I 
can tel you they haue an honeft poore man to their 
father, and though now in his olde age he bee 
fcarfe able to liue without the helpe of the Parifli, 
yet he is wel belovd of all his neighbors. The 
man hearing this, although it greeued him that 
he was thus coffoned by a pallyard, yet feeing no 
meanes to amend it, he thought to gird his fon 
plgafantly, & therfore bad diuers of his friends 
and honeft wealthy neighbors to a Supper: Wel, 
they being at the time appoynted conie, come all 
welcome, who mufl; fit / at the bpprdes end but 
my yoong Maifter ? and he very coyly badde them 
all welcome to his fathers hpufe ; they all gaue him 
reuerent thankes, eftpeming him to be a man of 
worfhip and worth. Aflbone as all were fet, and 
the meate ferued in, and the Gentlemans Seruing- 
man flood mannerly wayting on his brothers 
trencher, at laft the good man of the houfe fmiling 
faid : Sonne P. I pray you let your man fit downe, 
and eate fuch part with vs as God h3,th fent vs. 
Marry quoth Maifter P. that were wel to naake 
my man my companion, he is yel inough, let 
him fuppe with his fellowes. Why fir fayth he, 
in fayth be plaine, cal him brother, and bid him 
fitte downe. Come coofl!en I. quoth he, make not 
ftraunge, I am fure your brother P. wil giue you 
leaue. At this Maifter P. bluftit, and ^fkt his 
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Father in lawe what he meant by thofe wordes ? 
and whether he thought his man his brother or 
no? I by my faith doe I fonne quoth he, and 
account thee no honefl: man that wilt deny thine 
owne brother and thy father: For fir know I 
haue learned your pettegree. Alas daughter 
quoth he, you are wel marryed, for his Father 
liues of the almes of the Parifli, and this poore 
Fellowe which he hath made his flaue, is his 
eldeft Brother. At this his wife began to weepe, 
all was dafht, and what fhe thought God knowes. 
Her mother cryed out, but all was bootleffe : 
Maifter P. confeft the trueth, and his brother fate 
downe at fupper, and for al that he had the wench. 
I pray you was not this a Conny-catcher Maifter 
R. G. i 

But now to be a little pleafant with you, let me 
haue your opinion what you deeme oi thoie Amarojos 
here in England, & about London, that (becaufe 
the old prouerbe faith, change of pafture makes 
fat calues) wil haue in euery fhire in England a 
fundry wife, as for an inftance your countryman 
R. B. are not they right Conny -catchers ? enter into 
the nature of them, and fee whether your pen had 
been better imployed in difcouering their villanies, 
th'a a fimple legerdemain at cards. For fuppofe 
a man hath but one daughter, and hath no other 
dowrie but her beautie and honeftie, what a fpoile 
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is it for hir to light in the hands of fuch an adul- 
terous and inceftuous rafcal? had not hir father 
beene better to haue loft forty fhillings at cardes, 
then to haue his daughter fo conny-catcht and 
fpoyld for euer after ? Thefe youths are proper 
fellows, neuer without good apparel and ftore of 
crowns, wel horft, and of fo quaint & fine behauior, 
& fo eloquent, that they are able to induce a yong 
girle to folly, Specially fince they ftiadow theyr / 
villainy with the honeft pretence of marriage : for 
theyr cuftome is this. When they come into the 
Cittie or other place of credit, or fomtime in a 
country village, as the fortune of theyr villany 
leads them, they make inquiry what good marriages 
are abroad, & on the funday make furuey what 
faire and beautiful mayds or widowes are in the 
Parilh: then as their licentious luft leades them, 
whether the eye for fauour, or the eare for riches, 
fo they fet downe theyr reft, & foiourne eyther 
there or thereabouts, hauing money at wil, and 
their companions to footh vp whatfoeuer damnably 
they ftial proteft, courting the maid or widow with 
fuch faire words, & fweet promifes, that ftiee is often 
fo fet on fire, that neither the report of others, nor 
the admonition of their frends, can draw them 
from the loue of the Poligamoi or bel-fwaggers of 
the country. And when the wretches haue by the 
fpace of a moneth or two fatisfied their luft, they 
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waxe weafy, & either faine fome great ioufney for 
a while to be abfent, & fo go & vifit fome other 
of his wiues, or elfe if he meane to giue her the 
bagge, he felleth whatfoeuei* he can, and fo leaues 
hir fpoild both of hir wealth and honeftie, ' then 
which there is nothing more pretious to an honeft 
woman. And becaufe you fhal fee an irtftancgj 
I wil tel you a pleafant tale performd by our 
villaines in Wilt/hire not long fince : I wil con- 
ceale the parties names, becaufe I thihke the woman 
is yet aliue. 

A plea/aunt 'Tale of a man that was marryed to 
Jixteene Wiues and how courteoujly his lajl wife 
intreated him. 

In Wiltfhire there dwelt a Farmar of indifferent 
wealth, that had but onely one childe, and that 
was a daughter, a mayd of excellent beauty and 
good behauior, and fo honeft in hir conuerfation, 
that the good report of hir vertues was wel fpoken 
of in all the cuntry, fo that what for hir good 
qualities, & fufRcient dowry that was like to fal 
to her, fhe had many futers: mens fons of good 
welth and honeft conuerfation. But whether this 
mayd had no minde to wed, or ftie likte none that 
made loue to her, or ftie was afrayde to match in 
hafte leaft ftiee might repent at leyfure, I know 
not : but ftie refufed all, & kept her ftil a virgin. 
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But as we fee oftentimes, the coyeft maydes happen 
on the coldeft marriages, playing like the beetle 
that makes fcorne al day of the daintieft flowers, 
and at night takes vp his lodging in a cowflierd. 
So this maid, whom we wil cal Marian, refufed 
many honeft and / wealthy Farmars fonnes, and at 
laft lighted on a match, that for euer after mard 
her market: for it fel out thus. One of thefe 
notable roges, by occupation a taylor, and a fine 
workman, a reprobate giuen ouer to the fpoyle 
of honeft maids, & to the deflowring of virgins, 
hearing as he trauelled abroad of this Marian, did 
meane to haue a fling at her, and therefore came 
into the towne where hir father dwelt, and aflced 
worke. A very honeft man of that trade, feeing 
him a pafling proper man, and of a very good 
and honeft countenance, and not fimply apparelled, 
fayd he would make trial of him for a garment 
or two, and fo tooke him into feruice : aflbone 
as hee faw him vfe his needle, he wondered not 
onely at his workmanfliippe, but at the {wiftnes 
of his hand. At laft the fellow (whom we wil 
name William) defired his Maifter that he might 
vfe his flieeres but once for the cutting out of a 
dublet, which his Maifter graunted, and he vfed 
fo excellently wel, that although his Maifter was 
counted the beft taylor in Wiltjhire, yet he found 
himfelf a botcher in refped of his new intertaind 
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iourneyman, fo that from that time forward he 
was made foreman of the fhop, & fo pleafed the 
gentlemen of that fhare, that who but William 
talkt on for a good taylor in that fhire. Wei, as 
yong men and maydes meet on fondayes & holy- 
daies, fo this taylor was paffing braue, & began to 
frolike it amongft the maydes, & to be very liberal, 
being ful of filuer and gold, & for his perfonage 
a properer man than any was in all the Parifh, 
and made a far off a kind of loue to this Marian: 
who feeing this William to be a very handfome 
man, began fomewhat to afFedt him, fo that in fhort 
time ftie thought wel of his fauors, & there grew 
fome loue betweene them, infomuch that it came 
to that hir fathers eares, who began to fchoole his 
daughter for fuch foolifh affedtio towards one fhe 
knew not what he was, nor whither he would : 
but in vaine, Marian could not but thinke wel of 
him, fo that her father one day fent for his Maifter, 
and began to queftion of the difpofition of his 
man.' The Maifter told the Farmar friendly that 
what he was hee knew not, as being a meere 
ftranger vnto him : but for his workmanlhip, he 
was one of the moft excellent both for needle and 
fheeres in England : for his behauior fince he 
came into his houfe, he had behaued himfelf very 
honeftly and curteoully: wel apparelled he was, 
and well monied, & might for his good qualities 
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feeme to be a good womans fellow. Although 
this fomewhat fatisfied the father, yet he was loth 
a tailor fliould cary away his 4aughter, & that 
ftie fhould be driue to Hue / of a bare occupation, 
whereas fhe might haue landed men to her 
hulbandes, fo that hee and her friends called her 
afide, and perfwaded her from him, but fhe flatly 
told them fhe neuer loued any but him, and fith 
it was her firfl loue, fhe would not now be turned 
from it, whatfoeuer hap did afterward befal vnto 
her. Her father that loued her dearly, feeing no 
perfwafions could draw her from the taylor, left 
her to her'owne libertie, and fo fhee and William 
agreed togither, that in fhort time they were 
married, and had a good portion, and fet vp fhop, 
and liued togither by the fpace of a quarter of a 
yeare very orderly. At lafl fatisfied with the luft 
of his new wife, he thought it good to vifit fome 
other of his wiues (for at that inflant hee had 
fixteene aliue) and made a fcufe to his wife and 
his wiues father to go into Tork/hire (which was 
his natiue country) and vifit his friends, and 
craue fomwhat of his father towards houfehold. 
Although his wife was loth to part from her fweet 
Wil. yet fhe muft be content, and fo wel horfl 
and prouided, away he rydes for a moneth or two, 
that was his furtheft day, and downe goes he into 
fome other country to folace himfelf with fome 
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Other of his wiues. In this meane while one of 
his wiues that he married in or about Tanton in 
Sommerjetjhire, had learnd of his villany, and how 
many wiues he had, and by long traueyle had 
got a note of their names and dwelling, and the 
hands and feales of euerie parifh where he was 
married, and now by fortune fhee heard that hee 
had married a wife in Wiltfhire, not farre from 
Malborough : thither hies fhee with warrants from 
the Bifhop and diuers Juftices to apprehend him, 
and comming to the Towne where he dwelt, ver[i]e 
fubtilly inquired at her hoft of his eftate, who 
tolde her that he had married a rich Farmers 
daughter, but now was gone downe to his friendes 
in Tork/hire, and would be at home againe within 
a weeke, for hee had been eight weekes alreadie 
from home. The woman inquired no further for 
that time, but the next morning went home to 
the Farmers houfe, and defired him to fende for 
his daughter, for fhee would fpeake with her from 
her hufband : the man flraight did fo, and fhee 
hearing fhe fhould haue newes from her William, 
came very haflily. Then the woman faid, fhee 
was fory for her, in that their misfortunes were 
alyke, in being married to fuch a runnagate as this 
Taylor: for (quoth fhee) it is not yet a yeare and 
a halfe fince hee was married to me in Somerjet- 
Jhire. As this went colde to the olde mans heart, 
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fo ftroke it deadly into the mind of Marian, who 
defiring her to tell the truth, /fhe out with her 
teftimony, and fhewed them how he had at that 
inftant fixteene wiues aliue. When they read the 
certificate, and fawe the handes and feales of euery 
parifh, the old man fel a weeping : but fuch was 
the griefe of Marian, that her forrow ftopt her 
teares, and fhe fat as a woman in a trance, til at 
laft fetching a great figh, fhe called God to witnes 
fhe would be reuenged on him for al his wiues, 
and would make him a general example of al 
fuch gracelefTe runnagates. So fhe conceald the 
matter, and placed this her fellow in misfortune 
in a kinfwomans houfe of hers, fo fecretly as might 
be, attending the comming of hir trecherous 
hufband, who returned within a fortnight, hauing 
in the fpace hee was abfent vifited three or foure 
of his wiues, and now ment to make a fhort cut 
of the matter, & fel al that his new wife had, 
and to trauel into fome other fhire, for hee had 
heard how his Somerjetjhire wife had made in- 
quiry after him in diuers places. Being come 
home he was wonderfully welcome to Marian, who 
entertained him with fuch curtefies as a kind wife 
could any waies affoord him, only y vfe of her 
body fhe denied, faying her natural difeafe was 
vpon her. Wei to be breife, a great fupper was 
made, and al her friends was bidden, & he euery 
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■way fo welcome as if it had bin the day of his 
bridal, yea al things was fmoothed vp fo cunningly, 
^ he fufpedted nothing lefle then ^ reuenge in- 
teded againft him. Aflbone as fupper was ended, 
& al had taken their leaue, our taylor would to 
bed, and his wife with her own hands helpt to 
vndrefTe him very louingly and being laid down 
fhe kift him, & faid fhe would go to hir fathers 
& come again ftraight, bidding him fal afleep 
the whileft: hee y was drowfie with trauel & 
drinking at fupper, had no need of great intreaty, 
for he ftraight fel into a found flumber, the whileft 
fhe had fent for his other wife, & other her neigh- 
bors difguifed, and comming foftly into the parlour 
where he lay, fhe turnd vp his clothes at his feete, 
& tyed his legs faft togither with a rope, then 
waking him, fhe afked hiin what reafon he had 
to fleep fo foundly. He new wakte out [of] his 
fleep beganne to ftretch himfelfe, and gald his 
legs with the cord, whereat he wondring fayd ; 
How now wife ? whats that hurts my legs : what 
are my feet bound togither ? Marian looking 
on him with lookes ful of death, made him this 
anfwer : I villaine, thy legs are bound, but hadft 
thou thy iuft defart, thy necke had long fince been 
ftretcht at the gallowes, but before thou and I part, 
I wil make thee a iuft fpectacle vnto the world, for 
thy abhominable trechery : and with that fhe clapt 
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her hand faft on the haire /of his head, and held 
him down to the pillow. William driuen into a 
wondrous amaze at thefe words, faid trembling : 
Sweete wife, what fodain alteration is this i what 
meane thefe words wife ? Traytor (q, fhee) I am 
none of thy wife, neither is this thy wife: & with 
that fhe brought her forth that he was maried in 
Somerfetjhire, although thou art maried to her as 
wel as to me, and haft like a villaine fought the 
fpoile of fifteene women befide myfelfe, & that 
thou fhalt heare by iuft certificat: & with y there 
was read the bedrol of his wiues, where hee married 
them, and where they dwelt. At this hee lay 
mute as in a traunce, & only for anfwer held vp 
his hands, and defired them both to be merciful 
vnto him, for he confeft al was truth, that he had 
bin a hainous offender, and deferued death. Tufh 
faith Marian, but how canft thou make any one 
of vs amends ^ If a man kil the father, he may 
fatisfie the blood in the fonne : if a man fteale, 
he may make reftitution : but he that robs a 
woman of her honefty & virginitie, can neuer 
make any fatisfadtion : and therefore for al the 
reft I wil be reuenged. With that his other wife 
and the women clapt hold on him, & held him 
faft, while Marian with a ftiarpe rafor cut off his 
ftones, and made him a gelding. I thinke fhee 
had litle refped where the figne was, or obferued 
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litle art for the ftring, but off they went, & then 
fhe caft them in his face, & faid. Now luftful 
whoremaifter, go & deceiue other women as thou 
haft done vs, if thou canft : fo they fent in a 
furgion to him y they had prouided, and away 
they went. The man lying in great paine of 
body, & agony of mind, the furgion looking to 
his wound, had much ado to ftanch the blood, •& 
alwaies he laught hartily when hee thought on the 
reuenge, and bad a vengeance on fuch fow-gflders 
as made fuch large flits : but at laft he laid a 
blood-plaifter to him, & ftopt his bleeding, and 
to be breife, in time heald him, but with much 
paine. Aflbone as he was whole, and might go 
abroad without danger, he was committed to the 
gaole, and after fome other punifhment, baniflied 
out of Wilt/hire and Somerfetjhire for euer after. 
Thus was this luftie cocke of the game made a 
capon, and as I heard, had little luft to marry any 
more wiues to his dying day. 

How like you of this conny-catching M. R. G. .? 
But becaufe now we haue entred talke of Taylors, 
let mee haue a bout with them, for they bee 
mightie Ganny-catchers in fundry kindes. I pray 
you what Poet hath fo many fiftions, what Painter 
fo many fancies, as a Taylor hath fafliions, to fhew 
the varietie of his art ? changing euery week the / 
fliape of his apparrel into new forms, or els he 
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is counted a meere botcher. The Venetian and the 
gallogafcaine is ftale, and trunke flop out of vfe, 
the round hofe bumbafted clofe to the breech, and 
ruft aboue the necke with -a curie, is now common 
to euery cuUion in the country, & dublets be they 
neuer fo quaintly quilted yet forfooth the fwaine 
at plough muft haue his belly as fide as the 
courtier, that hee may pifle out at a button hole 
at the leaft. And al thefe ftrange deuices doth 
the Taylor inuent to make poore gentlemen Con- 
nies : for if they were tyed to one fafhion, then 
ftil might they know how much veluet to fend to 
the Taylor, and then would his filching abate. 
But to preuent them, if he haue a french belly, he 
wU haue a Spanifli fltirt, and an Italian wing, 
feamed and quartered at the elbows, as if he were 
a fouldado readye to put on an armour of proofe 
to fight in Mile-ende vnder the bloudy enfigne of 
the Duke of Shorditch. Thus wil the fantafticke 
Taylor make poore gentlemen Conies, & euen afke 
more veluet by a yarde and a halfe then the 
doublet in confcience requires. But herein lies 
the leaft part of their cony-catching : for thofe 
graund Taylors that haue al the right properties 
of the myfterie, which is to be knauifti, theeuifh, 
and proude, take this courfe with courtiers and 
courtly gentlemen, they ftade outfide, infide, lace, 
drawing out, and n^aking, and then fet downe 
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their parcels in a bil, which they fo ouerprife, that 
fome of them with very pricking vp of dublets, 
haue fleeft yong gentlemen of whole Lordfhips: &z: 
cal you not this cony-catching M. R. G.? To vfe 
the figure Pleonajmos, Hijce oculis, with these eies 
I. haue feene Taylors prentifes fel as much vales in 
a weeke in cloth of golde, veluet, fatten, taffata, 
and lace, as hath beene woorth thirtie fhillinges, 
and thefe eares hath heard them fcorne when their 
vales came but to ten ftiillinges, and yet there were 
foure prentifes in the fliop. If the prentifes could 
lurch fo mightily, then what did the maifter? 
But you muft imagine this was a womans taylor, 
that could in a gowne put feuenteene yards of ell 
broad taffata : bleft be the French fleeues & 
breech verdingales, that grants them liberty to 
conny-catch fo mightily. But this I talke of our 
London and courtly Taylors, but euen the poore 
prickloufe the country taylor, that hath fcarfe any 
more wealth then his thimble, his needle, his 
preffing yron, and his fheers, wil ftitch as wel as 
the proudeft of that trade in England : they wil 
to fnip and fnap, that al the reuerfion goes into 
hel. Now fir, this hel is a place that the tailors 
haue vnder their fhopboord, wher al their ftolne / 
flireds is thruft, and I pray you cal you not this 
pilling & polling, and flat Conny-catching Maifter 
R. G. ? But becaufe you may fee whether I fpeake 
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truth or no, He tel you a merry ieft of a Taylor 
in Yorke not farre from Petergate, done about 
fourteene yeare ago, and thus it fel out. 

A -pleajant Tale of a 'Taylor, how he conny-catcht 
a Gentlewoman, and was made himjelfe a Conny 
afterwardes by his man. 

In Yorke/hire there dwelt a womans Taylor, 
famous for his Art, but noted for his filchinge, 
which although he was light fingerd, yet for the 
excellency of his workmanfhip, hee was much 
fought too, and kept more lournymen, then any 
fiue in that citie did : and albeit hee would haue 
his fhare of veluet, fatten, or cloth of golde, yet 
they mull find no fault with him, leaft he half 
ipoyld their garment in y making. Befides, he 
was palling proud, and had as haughtie a looke, 
as if his father had with the diuel lookte ouer 
Lyncolne: his ordinary dublets were TafFata cut 
in the fommer vpon a wrought Ihirt, and his 
cloake faced with veluet: his ftockinges of the 
pureft granado filke, with a French painde hoafe 
of the richeft billiment lace: a beauer hatte turft 
with veluet, fo quaintly as if he had been fome 
Efpagnolo trickt vp to goe court fome quaint 
curtefine, infomuch that a plaine feruingman once 
meeting him in this attire, going through Wamgat 
to take aire in the field, thought him at the leaft 
XI. 7 
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fome Efquire, and of with his Hat and gaue his 
worfhip the time of the day : this clawed this 
Gloriofo by the elbow, fo that if a Tauerne had 
beene by, a pottle of wine ihould haue beeii the 
leaft reward for a largefle to the fimple feruing 
man : but this bowical hufFe fnuiFe, not content to 
pafle away with one worlhip, began to hold the 
fellow in prate, and to queftion whofe man hee 
was. The felow curteoufly making a low cringe 
faide, may it pleafe your woorfhip, I ferue fuch a 
Gentleman dwelling in fuch a place : as thus he 
anfwered him, he fpied in the gentlemans bofome 
a needle and a threed, whereupon the felow 
fimply fayd to him, fie your woorfhips man in 
looking this morning to your doublet, hath left 
a needle and a threede on your worihips breft, 
you had beft take it off, leaft fome thinke your 
worfhip to bee a Taylour. The Taylour not 
thinkyng the felow had Ipoken fimply, but frumpt 
him, made this reply : what, fawcy / knaue doeft 
thou mocke mee ? what if I bee a taylour, whats 
that to thee ? wert not for fhame I would lende 
thee a boxe on the eare or two : the felow being 
plaine, but peeuifh and an olde knaue, gathering 
by his owne words that he was a taylour, fayd, fye 
fo God helpe me I mocke you not, but are you a 
taylour ? I marry am I quoth he : why then fayes 
the feruyng man, all my cappes, knees, and wor- 
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fhips, I did to thy apparrel, and therefore maifter 
thanke mee, for it twas agaynfl: my wil, but now 
I knpwe thee farewel good honeft prickelouce, and 
looke not behynde you, for if you doo, ile fwindge 
you in my fcabberd of my fword til I can ftand 
ouer thee : away went Monjier Magnifico frowning, 
and the feruyng man went into the Citie laughing : 
but all this is but to defcribe the nature of the 
man, now to the fecretes of his Art : all the Gentle- 
women of the Countrey cryde out vpon him, yet 
could they not part from him, becaufe he fo 
quaintly fitted their humors : at laft it fo fel out, 
that a Gentlewoman not farre from Feroy Brigges, 
had a tafFata gowne to make, and hee would haue 
no lefle at thofe dayes then eleuen els of elbroad 
tafFata: fo fhee bought fo much and readie to fend 
it, fhee fayd to her hufband in hearing of al her 
feruingmen, what a fpight is this, feeing that I 
mufl fend alwayes to yonder knaue taylor two 
yards more then is necefTary, but how can we 
amend vs ? all the refl are but botchers in refpedt 
of him, and yet nothing grieues mee but we can 
neuer take him with it, & yet I and mine haue 
flood by while hee hath cut my gowne out: a 
pleafant fellowe that was new come to ferue her 
hufband, one that was his Clarke and a prety 
fcholer, anfwered, good miflris giue me leaue to 
carry your tafFata and fee it cut out, and if I fpy 
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not out his knauery laugh at me when I come 
home : marry I prithy do q. his M, and miftris, 
but whatfoeuer thou feeft fay nothing leaft he be 
angry and fpohe my gown : let me alone miftris 
q. he, and fo away he goes to York^ & coming to 
this taylor found him in his ftiop, & deliuered 
him the taffata with this meflage, that his miftris 
had charged him to fee it cut out, not ^ fhe 
fufpedled him, but y els he wold let it ly log 
by him and take other worke in hand : y taylor 
fcornfully fayd he ftiould, & alked him if he had 
any fpedtacles about him? no q. the felow, my 
fight is yoong inough, I need no glafles : if you do 
put them [on] quoth he, and fee if you can fee me 
fteale a yard of taffata out of your miftreffe gowne: 
and fo taking his fheeres in hand, hee cut it out 
fo nimbly that hee cut three foreparts to the gown, 
and four fide pieces, that by computation the / 
fellow geft he had ftolne two els & a half: but 
fay nothing he durft. Aflbone as he had done, 
there came in more gentlemens men with worke, 
that the taylor was very bufie & regarded not 
the feruing-m'a, who feeing the taylors cloke 
lying lofe, lifted it away & caried it home with 
him to his miftris houfe, where he difcourft to his 
maifter & his miftris what he had feen, & how he 
had ftole the tailors cloake, not to that intent to 
filtch, but to try an experiment vpon him: for 
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maifter q. he, when he brings home my miftris 
gown^ he wil complain of y- lofle of his cloake, 
& then fee, doe you but tel him that I am ex- 
perienced in Magike, & can caft a figure, and 
wil tel him where his cloke is without faile : fay 
but this fir, and let me -alone : they al agreed, & 
relblued to try the wit of their yong man. But 
leauing him, againe to our taylor : who when he 
had dilpatcht his cuftomers, was ready to walke 
with one of them to the tauern, & then mift his 
cloke, fearcht al about, but find it he could not, 
neither knew he who to fufpedt : fo with much 
griefe he paft it ouer, & when he had ended the 
gentlewomans gown (becaufe flie was a good 
cuftomer of his) he himfelf tooke his nag & rid 
home withal : welcome he was to the gentlewoman 
and hir hufband, and the gown was paffing fit,, fo 
that it could not be amended, infomuch that the 
gentlewoman praifd it, and highly thankt him. 
Oh niiftris (quoth he) though it is a good gown to 
you, tis an infortunate gowne to me, for that day 
your man brought the taffata 1 had a cloke ftoln 
that flood me but one fortnight before in foure 
pound, and neuer fince could I heare any word 
of it Truly faid the Gentleman, I am paffing 
forry for your lofl'e, but that fame man that was 
at your houfe is paffing fkilful in Negromancy, 
and if any man in England can tel you where 
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your cloke is, my man can : marry q. he, and I 
wil giue him a brace of angels for his labour : fo 
the feUow was cald and talkt with all, and at his 
miftris requeft was content to do it, but he would 
haue his twenty fhillings in hand, and promifed 
if he told him not where 'it was, who had it, and 
caufed it to be deliuered to him again, for his two 
angels, he would giue him ten pounds : vpon this 
the taylor willingly gaue him the money, and 
vp went he into a clofet like a learned dark, and 
there was three or foure houres laughing at the 
taylor, he thinking he had bin al this while at 
Caurake. At laft downe comes the fellow with a 
figure drawn in a paper in his hand, & fmiling 
cald for a bible, and told the taylor he would tel 
him who had his cloke, where it was, & helpe 
him to it againe, fo that he would be fworne on a 
bible to an/fwer to all queftions that he demanded 
of him faithfully : the taylor granted and fwore 
on a bible : then hee comanded all fhould go out 
but his maifter, his miftres, the taylor and himfelf. 
Then he began thus : wel, you haue taken your 
oth on the holy bible, tell me q. he, did you not 
cut three foreparts for my miftris gowne? At 
this the taylor blufht, & began to be in a chafe, 
and would haue flung out of the doore, but the 
feruingman faid, nay neuer ftart man, for before 
thou goeft out of this parlour, if thou denieft it. 
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I wil bring the tafFata thou ftoleft into this place, 
wrapt in thine own cloake : & therfore anfwere 
directly to my queftion, leaft to your difcredit I 
fhew you the trick of a fchoUer : the taylor halfe 
afraidj faid he did fb indeed : and q. he, did you 
not cut foure fide pegces wher you haue cut but 
two i yes al is true q. the taylor : why then gs true 
it is, that to deceiue the deceiuer is no deceit : 
for as truly as you ftole my miftris taffata, fo 
truly did I fteale your cloake and here it is. At 
this the taylor was amazed, the gentlemaij and 
his wife Uught hartily, & fo al was turned to a 
merryment; the taylor had his cloake again, the 
gentlewoman hir tafata, and the feruing man 
twenty ftvilljngs ; was not this prety and witty 
Conny-catching M. R, G. ? 

Thus hauel proued to your maftiips, how there 
is no eftate, trade, occupation, nor miftery, but 
Hues by Conny-catching, and that our ftiift at cards 
compared to the reft, is the fimpleft of al, & yet 
forfooth, you could beftow the paines to write 
two whole Pamphlets againft vs poore cony- 
catchers : think M. R. G. it fhal not be put vp 
except you graunt vs our requeft. It is informed 
vs that you are in hand with a booke named The 
repentance of a Conny-catcher, with a difcouery of 
fecret villajnies, wherein you meane to difcourfe 
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at ful the nature of the Jiripping Law, which is 
the abufe oiFered by the keepers of Newgate to 
poore prifonersj and fome that belong to the 
Marjhalfea. If you doe fo, ye fhal do not onely 
a charitable, but a meritorious deed : for the 
occafion of moft mifchiefe, of greateft nipping 
and foyfting, and of al vilanies, comes through the 
extorting bribery of fome cooflening and counter- 
faite keepers and companions, that carry vnlawful 
warrants about them to take vp men. Wil your 
worfhip therfore ftand to your worde, and set 
out the difcouery of that, al wee of Whittington 
Colkdge wil reft your headmen. Otherwife looke 
that I wil haue the crue of Cony -catchers fweare 
themfelues your profefled enemies for euer. 
Farewel. 

Cuthbert Conny-Catcher. 
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To the right honourable the Lady 

Bridget RatliiFe, Lady Fitzwaters : Robert 

Greene wifheth increafe of honor 

and vertue. 

> Ight beautiful! and bountiful! Lady, find- 
ing my felfe hiumbly deuoted to tlie 
Right honourable the Lord Fitzwaters 
your hufband, not onely that I am borne his, 
but alfo for the gracious acceptaunce of a fmal! 
Pamphlet written by an other, and prefented to 
him by me, I endeuored any way and euery way 
that I might, to difcouer my afFeftionate dutie to 
him by fome fcoUer-like labours, that I began to 
tofle ouer the firft frutes of my witts wrapt vp as 
fcoUers treafurs be, in loofe papers, that I might 
fift out fome thing worthie his honor, but finding 
all worthleffe of his Lordftiip, at laft I lighted 
vpon this fiftion of Venetian Philomela which I 
had writen long fince & kept charily, being pend 
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at the requeft of a Countefle m this land to approue 
wemens chaftitie: aflbone as I had red it ouer 
and reduced it into forme, lickinge it a lyttle as 
the beares doe their whelpes to bring them to 
perfedlion, I haue refolued to make good my duty 
to his Lordfliip in doing homage with my fimple 
labours to your Ladifhip (knowing feruice don to 
the wife is gratefied in the hufbarid) : wherevpon I 
prefume to prefent the dedication of chaft Philomela 
to your honor and to chriften it in your Ladifhips 
name, calling it the Ladye Fitzwaters Nightingalle 
as if I / fhould infinuate a comparifon twixt you 
and him of equall and honorable vertues. Imi- 
tating heerein Maifter Abraham France, who titled 
the Lamentations of Aminta vnder the name ot 
the Countefle of Pembrookes lute Church : for 
heerein your Ladyfhip had farre more perfedions 
then yeres & more inward excelence then externe 
beutie, yet fo beutiful as few fo fair though none 
more vertuous, I thought the legand of an hono- 
rable and chafte Ladie, would be gratefull to 
your honour, whofe mind is wholy delighted in 
chail thoughts : keping herein a perfedt decoru, to 
appropriat the nature of the gift to the cotent of 
the perfon. For fuch as off^er incence to Venus 
burn mirr mixed with Eringion. Thofe that glory 
Pallas giue her a fhield: Dians prefent a bow: 
witty poemes are fitt for wife heades and examples 
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of honor for fuch as triumphe in vertue, fo that 
feing there hath few led more chafte then an 
Italian Philomela, I thought none only more fitt to 
patronyfe her honors then your Ladyfhip, whofe 
chaftety is as far fpred as you are eyther knowne 
or fpoken of: yf then my well meaning may not 
be mifconftrued but my prefumptio pardoned and 
my labours fauered with your gratious acceptation, 
I haue what I aimed at and what I expefted: in the 
hope of which courtefie, fetting downe my reft I 
humbly take my leaue. 

Your Ladifhipps in all 
dutifull feruice 

Robert Greene. 





TO THE GENTLEMEN REA- 
ders, Health, 

I F the contents of lines could at life difcouer 
the coller of the face, you fhould gentlemen 
fee my rudy cheekes manyfefi my open folies, 
but feeing paper cannot blufh, I wil confefe my fait 
iS fo huhly craue pardon. I promifed gentleme, both 
in my Mourning Garment ^ Farwell to Folics 
neuer to bufie my felfe about any wanton pamphlets 
again, nor to haue my braine counted fo adle as to 
fett out any matter that were amorous, but yet I am 
com contrary to vow and promife once again to the 
prejfe with a labour of hue which I hatched long 
agoe, though now brought fourth to light. If the 
printer had not bene I would haue had it thrufi oui 
as an orphant without any name to father it : but at 
his earnejl intreatie I was content tofubfcribe, though 
I abide your hard cenfures and angrie frownes for a 
penance. 'Therefore fince the worke was writ afore 
XI. 8 
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my VOW, and publi/hed vppon duty to Jo honourable 
and bewtifull a Lady : I humbly fue for fauour, and 
craue that you will beare with this fault, and hold 
me euery way excu/ed : which courte/ie if you grant 
me I haue more than I dejerue, and as much as my 
defire euerie way can wifh, and Jo farewell. 

Yours, Robert Greene. / 





The Lady Fitz-waters 

Nightingale. ; 

/I 
"Here dwelled in the Cittie of Venice 

neere the Rialto^ an Earle of great 

excellence, both for the defcent of 

his parentage, and largenefTe of 

*«'8 his patrimonie, called // Conte 

Phillif-po Medico, a gentleman euery way, not 

onelie by birth : as being by the mothers fide of 

the JEmilii, but euerie waie furniiht with ciuill 

vertues for peace, and martiall vallour for the 

warres, as poUiticke at home as refolute abroad : 

reuerenft of all, not for his gray heares, for he was 

yoong, but for his many vertues, wherein he ouer- 

went men of age. This Conte Phillippo hadde by 

the fauour of Fortune and his owne forefight, 

linked himfelfe to a yoonge Gentlewoman in 

mariage called Phylomela Celii, at that time the 

woonder of Venice, not for hir beauty, though 
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Italie afFoorded none fo faire, nor for hir dowrie, 
though flie were the only daughter of the Duke of 
Millain : but for the admyrable honors of hir 
mind, which were fo many and matchlefle, that 
vertue feemed to haue planted there the paradife 
of hir perfections : hir age exceeded not xvii, 
yet appeared there fuch a fimmetry of more then 
womanly excellence in euery adtion of this Venetian 
paragon that Italie held hir life as an inftance of 
all commendable qualities : fhe was modeft with- 
out fullennefle, and filent not as a foole, but bicaufe 
ftie would not be counted a blab : chaft, and yet 
not coy, for the pooreft of all held hir courteous : 
though fhe was young, yet fhe defired neyther to 
gad nor to gafe, nor / to haue hir beautie made 
common to euery bad companions eie: the vale fhe 
vfed for hir face was the couert of hir owne houfe: 
for fhe neuer would goe abroad but in the com- 
pany of hir hufband, and then with fuch bafhful- 
nefTe, that fhe feemed to hold hir felfe faultie in 
ftepping beyond the fhadow of hir owne manfion : 
thus was Philomela famous for hir exquifite vertues, 
and Phillippo fortunate for enioying fo vertuous a 
paramour. But as there is no Antidot fo pretious 
but being tempered with Antimonie is infedious : 
nor no hart fo foueraign good, but art can make 
fimply ill, fo Phillippo was not fo comendable for 
fome good parts, as afterwards bad thoght of for 
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fome vnworthy qualities. For though hee had a 
wife euery way aniwerable to his owne wifh, both 
fair to pleafe his eie, and honeft to content his 
humor, yet in feeking to quittance thefe vertues 
with loue, he fo ouerloued hir, that he plagued hir 
more with ieloufy then recompenft hir with affec- 
tion, infomuch that with a deepe infight entring into 
the confideration of hir beawty and hir youth, he 
began to fufpedt that fuch as frequented his houfe 
for trafike (for the greateft men in Venice vfed 
marchandife) were rather drawne thither by a defire 
to fee his wife then for the Ipeciall vfe of any other 
his commodities. Feeding vpon this paflion that 
knaweth like enuy vpon hir owne flefh, he called 
to minde to which of his friends fhe fliewed the 
moft gratious lookes, vppon whom fhe glaunfl the 
mofl fmiling fauours, whofe caruer fhe would be 
at the table, to whom fhe would drink, and who 
had mofl curteous intertainment at hir hands: 
thefe men he did both fufpedl and enuy, as thofe 
to whom he thought his wife for thofe granted 
fauours moft afFedionate. Yet when he called to 
mind hir chaft vertues, and did ruminate the 
particularities of hir loues toward himfelfe, he 
fuppreft the fufpitious flame of ieloufy with the 
afTured proofs of her inuinfyble chaftity: hammer- 
ing thus betwixt feare and hope he built caftles 
in the ayre / a:nd reacht beyond the moone : one 
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while fwearing all women were falfe and inconftant, 
and then againe protefting if all were fo, yet not 
all bicaufe Philomela was not fo : In this iealous 
quandary hee vfed to him felfe this quaint dis- 
courfe. If loue be a bleffing Phillippo. as yet 
proues in the ende moft bitter, howe bleft are they 
that neuer make trial of fo fower a fweet: a child 
ftunge with a bee wil fly from the hunnicombe, 
fuch as are bytten with vipers, will feare to fleepe 
on the grafl*e : but men toucht with the incon- 
uenience of fancie, hunt with fighes to enrich 
themfelues with that pafTion : what conquefl: haue 
fuch as win faire women ? Even the lyke vydborie 
that Alexander had in fubduing the Scythians, re- 
conciled friendes, whoe the more they flattered 
him, the more he miftrufled. Beauty is like the 
herbe Larix, coole in the water but hot in the 
ftomach: pretious while it is a bloffome, but preiu- 
d[i]clall grown to a frute : a iem not to be valued 
if fet in vertue, but difgrafl: with a bad foile, like 
a ring of gold in a Iwines fnowt : yet what com- 
fort is there in life if man had no folace : but man 
women are fweet helpes and thofe kind creatures 
that god made to perfedt vp mens excellence. 
Truth Phillippo they bee wonders of nature, if 
they wrong not nature : and admirable angels if 
they would not be drawn with angels to become 
deuils. Oh flatter not thy felfe in flattering them, 
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for where they finde fubmiflion, there they pro- 
claim contempt : and if thou makefl; them thy 
mate, they wil giue thee fuch a checkmate, that 
happyly thou fhalt liue by the lofTe all thy life 
after: what needs this inuedtive humor againft 
women, when thou haft fuch a wife as euerye way 
is abfolute both for beauty and vertue ? let fuch 
as haue beene ftung with the fcorpion be warnd, 
Ipeak thou as thou findeft, and then thou wilte fay 
that women are creatures as excellent in minde, as 
they bee Angular in complexion : as farre beyond 
men in inward vertues, as they exceed men in ex- 
terior beauties. I grant al this, yet Phillippo the 
iuice of ^ Helchorons is poifon, the greener / the 
Alifander leaues bee, the more bitter is the fappe, 
euery outward appearaunce is not an authenticall 
inftance, women haue chafte eies when they haue 
wanton thoughts, and modeft lookes when they 
harbour lafciuious wifties: the Eagle when he 
foareth neereft to the fonne, then he houers for 
his preie, the Salamander is moft warme when hee 
lieth furtheft from the fire, and then are women 
moft hart hoUowe when they are moft lip-holie, 
and by thefe premifles, Philifpo argue of thy 
wiues precifenefle, for though ftie feeme chaft, yet 
maye ftie fecretly delight in chaunge, and though 
hir countenaunce be coy to all, yet hir confcience 
may be courteous to fome one: when the fonne 
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fliines moft garifh it forefhewes a fliower, when 
the birds fing earlye, there is a ftorme before night, 
womens flatteries are no more to bee trufl:ed than 
Aftronomers Almanackes, that proclaimeth that 
for a mofl: faire daye that prooues moft clowdye, 
and fo of Philomela. As thus the Countie Phi- 
lippo was iarring with himfelf about this humor of 
iealoufie, there came to him while hee fate (for all 
this while hee was in an Arbour in his Garden) a 
familiar friend of his called Signeor Giouanfii Lutejio, 
fo priuate vnto the Earle in all his fecrete affaires, 
that hee concealed nothing from him which came 
within the compafTe of his thoughts: this Signeor 
Giouanni feeing the Countie in a brown ftudy, 
wakened him of his mufe with a merrie greeting, 
and bad a pennie for his thought : the Earle fee- 
ing his fecond felfe, his onely repofitorie of his 
priuate paflions, entertayned him very curteoufly, 
and after fome familiar Ipeeches vfed betwixt them, 
Giouan began to queftion what the caufe was of 
that melancholic dumpe that he found him in : 
'the Earle fetching a great figh, taking Lutejio by 
the hand, fetting him downe by him, began to 
rehearfe from point to point what a iealious fufpi- 
tion hee had of his wiues beautie, and that for all 
the fhew of hir honeftie, he fomwhat doubted of 
hir / chaftitie. Giouanni who with a reuerent loue 
fauoured the CountefTe, beganne fomewhat fharpely 
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to reprooue the Earle, that hee fhould admit of 
fo foohfhe a paffion as iealoufie, and mifconfter of 
hir whofe vertuous life was fo famous through al 
Venice: As fufpicious heads want not fophiftrie 
to fupplie their miftruft, fo Philip at that time 
was not barren of arguments to proue the fubtiltie 
of women, their inconftancie, how they wer faced 
like lanus, hauing one full of furrowes, the other 
of fmiles, fwearing hee ftiould neuer bee merrie at 
his hart, till hee had made an aflured proofe of 
hir chaftitie, and with that he broke with Signeor 
Giouanni Lutefto, that he fhould be the man to 
make experience of hir honeftie: although the 
Gentleman were very vnwilling to take fuch a 
tafk in hande, doubting leaft in dallieng with the 
flame, hee might burne his fingar, and fo iniurie 
his friende, yet at the importu,nat intreatie of 
Philipfo, he promifed to vndertake the matter, 
and by all meanes poflible to aflault the inuincible 
Fort of hir chaftitie, protefting that if hee found 
her pliant to liften to his paflions, he would make 
it manifeft to him without diflembling: Philippo 
glad of this, to graunt Giouanni oportunitie to 
court his wife, would bee more often abroad, and 
that he mighte driue hir the fooner to liften vnto 
his fute, hee vfed not that woonted loue and 
familiaritye that hee was accuftomed to doe, but 
quitted all hir dutifull fauours with vncouth and 
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difdaynfuU frownes, fo that poore Philomela who 
knew nothing of this compared trecherie, began 
woonder what had altered hir hufbands woonted 
humour, and like a good wife ftie began to examin 
hir own confcience, wherein ftie had giuen him 
any occafion of oiFenfe: feeling hir felfe guiltlefle 
(vnleffe his own conceit deceiued him) fhee ima- 
; gined that hir hufbande affedted fome other Ladie 
more then hir felfe, which imagination fhe con- 
cealed with patience, and refolued not by reuealing 
; it, to retriue him from his newe intertained fancie,/ 
' but with obedience, loue, and filence, to recouer 
her Philippo to fauor none but his Philomela. 
While thus hir minde a little fufpitious began 
to wauer, Lutejio began to lay his baites to betray 
this fillie innocent. Nowe you muft imagine hee 
was a yoong Gentleman of a good houfe, of no 
meane wealth, nor any way made infortunate by 
nature, for hee was counted the moft fine and 
courtly Gentleman in al Venice. This Lutejio 
therfore feeking fit oportunitie to find Madame 
Philomela in a merrie vaine (for Time is called 
that Cappilata Miniftra that fauours Louers in 
their fortunes) watched fo narrowly, that he found 
the Counteffe fitting al alone in hir Garden, plaieng 
vpon a Lute many pretie Roundelaies, Borginets, 
Madrigals, and fuch pleafant Leflbns, alas it were 
amorous loue vowed in honour of Venus, finging 
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to hir Lute many pretie and merie ditties, fome of 
hir owne compofing, and fome written by fome 
wittie Gentlemen of Venice., thinking now time 
had fmiled vpon him by putting hir in fuch an 
humorous veine. At laft he heard hir warble out 
this pleafaunt Ode. 

Philomelas Ode that /he Jung in 
hir Arbour. 

fitting by a riuer fide. 

Where afilent ftreame did glide. 
Muje I did of many things, 
Xhat the mind in quiet brings. 
T gan thinke how fome men deeme 
Gold their god, and fome ejieeme 
Honour is the cheefe content, 
^hat to man in life is lent. 
Andjome others doe contend. 
Quiet none like to a friend. / 
Others hold there is no welth 
Compared to a perfit health. 
Some mans mind in quiet ftands. 
When he is Lord of many lands. 
But I did figh, and fay d all this 
Was but a /hade of perfit blis. 
And in my thoughts I did approue, 
Nought fo fweet as is true hue. 
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Loue twixt Louers fajjeth thefe. 
When mouth kijfeth and hart grees. 
With folded armes and lippes meeting. 
Each Joule another fweetly greeting. 
For by the breath the Joule fleeteth, 
And Joule with Joule in kiffing meeteth. 
If Loue bejojweet a thing, 
Thatjuch happie blijfe doth bring, 
, Happie is Louesjugred thrall. 

But vnhappie maidens all, 
Who ejieeme your Virgins blijfes. 
Sweeter than a wiuesjweet kijfes. 
Nojuch quiet to the mind, 
As true loue with kiffes kind. 
But if a kijfe proue vnchaji, 
Then is true loue quite dijgrafi, 
'Though loue bejweet, learne this of me. 
No louejweet but honejiie. » 

As foone as Philomela had ended hir Ode, Signior 
Lutejio ftept to hit and halfe mard hir melody 
with this vnlookt for motion : I am glad Madam 
to find you (o ful of glee, womens minds fet on 
mirth, fhews their thoghts are at quiet : when 
Birdes fing early there hath bene a fweet deaw, fo 
your morninges Antheme fhewes your nightes con- 
tent: the fubiedb of your fong, and the cenfure of 
my thoughtes argue vpon conclufion, for lykelye 
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it is you haue founde kifling fweete that fo highlye 
com /mend it, but as the old prouerbe is, fuch 
laugh as win, and fuch as Venus fauours may 
afFoord hir incenfe: loue is pretious to fuch as 
poflefle their loue, but there is no hell if loue bee 
not hell to fuch as dare not exprefle their pafTions. 
Philomela feeing Lutejio tooke hir napping in 
finging fo merry an Ode Ihewed in the blufh 
of hir cheeks the bafhfulnefTe of hir thoughts, yet 
knowing he was hir hulbands familiar Ihe cared 
the leffe, and fmiling made him this pleafant 
anfwere. Signior Lutejio as I rellifht a wanton 
fong at randon, fo I little lookt ,your ears fhould 
haue beene troubled with my muficke, but fince 
you are a hearer of my hoarfe dittie, take it as you 
finde it and confter of it as you pleafe. I know 
mine own mening beft. In that I commend 
kifling, it argues me the more kind and my hus- 
band the more louing in that I find lip loue fo 
fweet : women may be wantons in their hufbands, 
yet not immodeft : & wiues are allowed to fport 
fo their dallieng be not difhoneft : yet had I 
knowne you had beene fo nie, I would haue byn 
more filent: and at this word ihe blulht againe 
difcouering by hir lookes it greeued hir any man 
(though neuer fo familiar) ftiould heare hir fo 
extraordinary pleafant : but to finde fifhe in Signior 
Tjutefm fingers becaufe hee glaunft at difdain in 
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Joue fhe followed hir reply thus : yet fince fir what 
is paft cannot bee recalde, I will ouerftippe the 
conceit of mine own folly, and be fo bold as to haue 
you vnder confeffion. What is the reafon Lutejio 
you diuerflie defcant of the fruition of loue ? hath 
that diuine paflion crept into your braines? Giouanni 
hearing hir harpe on that firing ftrained it a pin 
higher thus. Deuine paffion call you it Madam, 
nay rather a fury fetcht from hel, a madnefle 
brued in bofome of 'Tejiphon, an vnbrideled defire, 
a reftlefle agony, a continuall anguifh, thus doo I 
value loue, becaufe my life is at an end by the 
wronges of loue : fuch as are poifoned with rug- 
wort count it fatal yet fuch as haue the plurifie 
drinke it in potions : the / Mercuriall Moti was 
very much commended of Vlijfes though con- 
demned of Cy res : mens poems follow their paffions, 
and they conclude as they are contented : then 
Madam, if all the world fay loue is a Heauen, yet 
muft I fay defire is a hell : not that the bewteous 
faint, whom mine eye doth worihip, and my hart 
doth honour, hath quitted my afFeftion with 
difdaine : but that in not daring difcouer my 
pafiions, I am put to a triple tormeting pennance. 
At this he fetcht fuch a fained figh, that fimple 
meaning Philomela imagined the Gentleman was 
full of forrow, and therefore began to comfort him 
thus. Why Signior Lutefio haue you foared fo 
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high, that you doubt thefcortching of your fethers? 
hath your defires taken flight fo far aboue your 
degree, that you feare a fall ? is the Ladie whom 
you loue fo great of byrth, that you dare not be 
your owne breaker ? Loue Lutejio if honefl:, is 
lawfull and may reape difdain, but not difgrace. 
Defire is the daughter of deftinie, and the fim- 
pathy of affedtions is foreppinted by the {tarres : 
Woemens eies are not tied to high perfonages, 
but to exquifite perfeftions : and the greater oft 
times they be in degrees, the lower they proue in 
loues : be fhe then Lutejio, the ftateliefl:, the richefl:, 
the faireft in all Italie, feai-e not to court her : for 
happily fhe may grant, and fliee at the worft can 
but fay no : When I entered into thy wonted 
humours, how honeftly wanton thou haft been 
amongft women of high accompt : when I thinke 
of thy wealth, of thy vertues, of thy parentage, of 
thy perfon : I flatter not Lutejio, for in my opinion 
a frumpe amongft friends is petty treafon in effedl: : 
I cannot but wonder what flie is that Lutejio dares 
not tell he loues, if without offence I may craue 
it, tell me her name, that I may cenfure of her 
qualities: Lutejio with a face full of difcontent, 
made her this anfwere : Madame as I dare not 
difcourfe my loues, fo I will not difcouer her name : 
I regard her honour as my life, and therefore onely 
fuffice it, I am as far/vnworthy of her as fhe is 
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beyond my reach to compafle. Philomela who 
ftraight found the knot in the rufh, began to 
imagine that it was fome married wife that Lutejio 
aimed at : and therfore charged him by the loue 
that he bare to Philippo Medico, that he would tell 
hir whether it was a wife or a mayd that hee thus 
earneftly afFedled. Lutejio briefly tolde her that 
fhe was not onely a wife, but marri[e]de to one 
whom fliee almoft as tenderly loued as he did the 
Earle her hufljand : A Ladie of honour and vertue, 
yet a woman, and therefore hee hoped might be 
wonne, if his heart woulde ferue him to be a woer. 
Philomela hearing this, began to finde a knot in 
the rufh, and to deeme that it was fome familiar 
of hys that he was afFedled to : and therfore with 
a gentle frown, as if fliee loued him, and yet mis- 
lykte of his fondnefle in fancie, taking him by the 
hand, fhe began thus to fchoole him. 

Lutejio, now I fee the ftrongeft Oake hath his 
fap, and his wormes: that Rauens wUl breed 
in the fairefl Afh, and that the mulked Angelica 
beares a deaw, that fhining like pearle, being tailed 
is moft preiuditiall : that the holieft men in fliew 
are oft the hollowefl; men in fubflance, and where 
there is the greatefl florifh of vertue, there in time 
appeareth the greatefl: blemifli of vanitie, I fpeake 
this by all, but apply it to them who feeming 
euery way abfolute, wil^ proue euerie way diflblute. 
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Hath not Venice held thee more famous for thy 
good partes then for thy parentage ? and yet well 
borne, and valued the more for liuing -yrell than 
wealthely : and . yet thy patrimonie is not fmall. 
Oh Lutejio darken not thefe honours with dis- 
honeftie, nor for tie foolifh and fading paflion of 
luft, reach not at an euerlafting pennance of infamie. 
As I miflike of thy choyce, fo I can but wonder at 
thy change, to fee thee altered in maners, that wert 
earft fo modeft: who was efteemed amongft Ladies 
for his ciuill conceites as Lutejio ? thou wert wifhed 
for a/mongft the chafteft for thy choyce qualities, 
amongeft youth for thy wit, amongeft age for thy 
honeft behauior, defired of all becaufe oiFenliue to 
none, and nowe if thou profecute this bad purpofe, 
intend this bafe loue, to violate the honour of a 
Venetian Ladie, looke to be hated of all that are 
vertuous becaufe thou art growne fo fodainly 
vicious, and to be banifhed out of the companie 
of all that are honeft becaufe thou feekeft to make 
one difhoneft : then as thou loueft thy fame leaue 
off this loue, and as thou valueft thine honour, 
fo vale the appetite of thy difhoneft thoughtes. 
Befides Lutejio, enter into the confideration of the 
fault, and by that meafure, what will be the fequell 
of thy folly ? thou attempteft to difhonour a wife, 
nay the wife of thy friend : in doing this thou 
fhalt loofe a fweete companion, and purchafe thy 
XI. 9 
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felfe a fatall enemie : thou ihalt difpleafe God and 
grow odious to men : hazard the hope of thy 
grace, aryi aflure thy felfe of the reward of finne: 
adulterie, Lutejio is commended in none, con- 
demned in all, and puniflied in the end either with 
this worlds infamie or heauens anger : it is a defire 
without regard ofhoneftie, and a gaine with greater 
reward of miferie : a pleafure bought with paine, 
a delight hatched with difquiet, a content poflefled 
with feare, and a finne finifhed with forrowe. 
Barbarous nations puniflie it with death : meere 
Atheiftes in Religion auoid it by inftindt of nature, 
fuch as glory God with* no honor, couet to glorifie 
themfelues with honefty, and wilt thou that art a 
Chriftian than crucifie Chrift anew, by making the 
harbour of -thy foule the habitation of Satan? 
Oh Lutefi&- as thou blufheft at my wordes, fo 
bannifh thy bad thoughts, and being created by 
God, feeke not to defpife thy creator in abufing 
his creatures : A womans honeftie is her honour, 
and her honour the chiefeft eflence of her life : 
then in feeking to blemiflje her vertues with luft, 
thou aymeft at no leffe difgrace than her death : 
and yet Lutefio this is not all, for / in winning her 
loue, thou loofeft a friend : than which, there is 
nothing more pretious, as there is nothing more 
rare: as Corruptio vnius eft generatio alterius : fothe 
lofle of a friend is the purchafe of an enemie and 
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fuch a mortall foe as will apply all his wittes to thy 
wracke, intrude all his thoughtes to thy mine, and 
pafle away his dales, cares, and nights flumbers, in 
dreaming of thy deftrudlion. For if brute beafts 
will reuenge fuch brutifti wrongs as adultery, then 
imagine no man to be fo patient, that will ouer- 
pafle fo grofle an iniurie : aflure thy felfe of this 
Lutejio, if her hufband heare of your loues, he will 
aime at your Hues : he will leaue no confedtion 
vntempered, no poyfon vnfearcht, no mynerall 
vntried, no Aconitum vnbrufed, no hearbe, tree, 
roote, ftone, fimple or fecret vnfought, till reuenge 
hath fatisfied the burning thirft of his hate : fo 
flialt thou feare with whom to drincke, with whome 
to conuerfe, when to waJke, how to performe thy 
affaires, onely for doubt of her reuenging hufband, 
and thy protefted enemie. If fuch vnlawfuU luft, 
fuch vnkinde defires, fuch vnchaft loue procures 
fo great loffe, and fo many perils, reuert it Lutejio 
as a paffion moft pernitious, as a finne moft odious, 
and a gaine moft full of deadly forrowes. Though 
that be much Lutejio, yet this is not all : for many 
loue that are neuer liked, and euerie one that 
woes is not a winner: Diuers defire with hope, 
and yet their wifhes are to finall effed : fuppofe 
the Ladie whome thou loueft is honeft : then is 
thy loue as vnlikely as Ixions was to luno : who 
aiming at the fubftaunce was made a foole with a 
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fliadow. I tell thee it is more eafie to cut a 
Diamond with a glafle, to pearce fteele with a fether, 
to tye an Elephant with a threed of filke, than to 
alienate an honeifl: womans loue from her hufband: 
their heartes be harbours of one loue, clofets of 
one contents, Celles, whereinto no amorous Idea 
but one can enter, as hard to be pearft with new 
fangled afFedlion as the Adamant / to be made foft 
with fire. A Ladie Lutejio that regardeth her 
honour will die with Lucrece before fhe agree to 
lull, fhe will eate coales with Portia before fhe 
proue vnchaft, fhe will thinke euerie miferie fweet, 
euery mifhappe content, before fhe condifcend to 
the allurementes of any wanton leacher. Imagine 
then her whom thou louefl: to be fuch a one : then 
will it qualifie thy hope, coole thy delires, and 
quench thofe vnbridled thoughtes that leades thee 
on to fuch follies: for if fhe be a wanton, what 
doeft thou winne her that many hath worne, and 
more than thy felfe may vanquifh ? a light hufwife 
and a lewd minion, y after fhe hath yeelded the 
flower of her loue to Thejius will marrie with 
Menelaus, and then runne away with Paris : 
amorous to euerie one becaufe fhee is humorous 
to all: Then Lutejio feeing, if thou likefl an honeft 
Ladie, thy loue is pafl hope : and if thou woeft a 
wanton, thou fhalt gain but what others haue left : 
leaue both and become as hitherto thou haft been 
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an honeft gentleman in all mens opinions, fo fhalt 
thou Hue well thought of, and die hpnourably : 
and with that, fmiling flie afked him, if flie had 
not plaied the preacher well. But Lutejio won- 
dering at her vertues, made no anfwer he was fo 
amafed : but refted filent : which Philomela per- 
ceiuing, to waken him out of his dumpe, ftie tooke 
againe her Lute in her hand, and began to fing 
this following Oade. 

Philomeloes Jecond Oade. 

J T was froftie winters Jeajon^ 

And f aire Floras wealth was geqfon : 
Meades that earft with greene werejpred. 
With choice flowers diapred : 
Had tawny vales : Cold had /canted. 
What the Sphinges and Nature planted : 
Leauelejfe bowes there might you fee, j 
All except f aire Daphnes tree : 
On their twigges no byrdes pearched. 
Warmer couerts nowe they Jearched : 
And by Natures Jecret reafon ; 
Framed their voyces to thefeafon : 
With their feeble tunes bewraying. 
How they greeued thefprings decaying : 
Froflie Winter thus had gloomed. 
Each fair e thing that fommer bloomed: 
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Fieldes were bare and trees vnclad. 
Flowers withered, byrdes were fad: 
When I Jaw a Jhepheard fold, 
Sheepe in Coate to Jhun the cold: 
Himjelfe fitting on the grajfe, 
"That with froft withered was. 
Sighing deepely thus ganfay, 
Loue is folly when a fir ay : 
Like to loue no paj/ionfuch. 
For tis madnejfe if too much : 
If too little, then difpaire : 
If too high, he beates the ayre : 
With bootlejfe cries ; if too low : 
An Egle matcheth with a Crow. 
^Thence growes iarres : thus Ifinde, 
Loue is folly if vnkinde : 
Tet do men moft defire. 
To be heated with this fire : 
Whoje flame isfo pleaftng hot, 
That they burne, yet feele it not. 
Tet hath loue another kinde, 
Worfe than theje vnto the minde : 
That is when a wantons eie, 
Leades defire cleane awrie. 
And with the Bee doth reioyce, 
Euery minute to change choyce. 
Counting he were then in blijfe, j 
If that ech f aire face were his : 
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Highly thus is hue dijgrafte 

When the louer is vnchafte : 

And would taji of fruit forbidden^ 

^Qauje the/cape is eaftly hidden. 

Though fuch hue bejweet in brewing. 

Bitter is the end injuing : 

For the honor of hue he Jhameth, 

And himjelfe with lufi defameth : 

For a minutes pleajure gayning. 

Fame and honour euer Jlayning. 

Gazing thusfo farre awry, 

Laft the chip falles in his eie : 

Then it burnes that earji but heate him. 

And his owne rod gins to beate him : 

His choyceft Jweetes turnes to gall. 

He findes lufi is Jins thrall : 

That wanton women in their eyes. 

Mens deceiuings do comprije. 

That homage done to faire faces. 

Doth difhonour other graces : 

If lawlejfe hue bejuch afinne, 

Curft is he that Hues therein : 

For the gaine of Venus game. 

Is the downfall vnto fliame : 

Here he paufd'and did flay. 

Sighed and rqfe, and went away. 

Affoone as Philomela had ended her Oade, fhe 
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fmiled on Lutejio and faid, hoping then that this 
priuate conference fhalbe a conclufion of your 
paffions, and a finall refolution to reuerfe your 
thoughts from this difordinat folly of loue : I will 
at this time ceafe to fpeake anie more, becaufe I 
hope you will reft from your motion : and fo 
taking him by the hand, fhee led him' into the 
parler, where amongft other company they paft 
away y day / in pleafant chat, till that Lutejio 
found conuenient oportunitie to difcouer to Philippo 
the refolution of his wife, who thought euerie 
minute a moneth till hee had heard what anfwer 
ftie had made to Lutejio. At laft they went both 
together walking into a garden that adioyned 
to the houfe of Philippoi and there Lutejio 
who reuealed from point to point what he had 
motioned a farre off to Philomela, and how honour- 
ably and honeftly fhe replyed: rehearfing what a 
cooling card of good counfaile fhee gaue him, 
able to haue quailed the hoteft ftomacke, or 
quenched the moft eager flame that fancie could 
fire the mind of man withall : entring into a large 
and high commendation of the chaftitie, wifedome, 
and generall vertues of Philomela, auerring that 
he thought there was not a woman of more 
abfolute qualities, nor honorable difpofition in al 
Italie. Philippo the more he drunk the more 
he thirfted, and the more he was perfwaded to 
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truft in her honefty, the more he was fufpitious, 
and doubted her vertue : for he replyed ftill in 
his ielous humour that womens wordes were no 
warrantes of their truth, that as the Onix is 
inwardly moft cold, when it is outwardly moft 
hot : fo womens wordes are like the cries of 
Lapwings, fartheft from their thoughts, as they 
are from their nefts : they proclaime filence with 
their tongues, modeftie with their eies, chaftitie 
with their adlions, when in their heartes they are 
plotting how to grant an amorous pleafure to their 
louers : Tufh faies Philippo, womens tongues are 
tipt with deceite : they can fing with the Nightin- 
gale, though they haue a - prick at their brefts : 
they can lend him a cherrie lippe whome they 
heartily loathe, and fawne vpon her hufbands neck 
when fhe giues her louer a wincke : Though my 
wife hath made a faire fhewe of vertue, it is no 
authenticall proofe of hir honeftie: either fhe 
miftrufted, or mifdoubted of your fecrecie, or els 
fhee would feeme hard in the winning, that her 
chaftitie might be holden the more / charie : for be 
fhe neuer fo wanton fhe will feeme modeft,-and 
the moft common Curtefan will to a nouice feeme 
the moft coy matron : they haue their countenance 
at command, their words at will, their oathes at 
plefure, and all to fhadow their fcapes with the 
malkes of vertue. Rodope feemed coy to PJan- 
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neticus, elfe had a courtefan neuer conquered a 
king. Hermia chafte to Ariftotle, elfe had fhe not 
bewitcht a Philofopher, Platoes ouerworne trull 
true to him, elfe had flie not beene miftreffe of 
his thoughts. I tell thee Lutejio they haue more 
wiles then the funne hath beames to betray the Am- 
ple mening of befotted louers. Therefore though 
flie vttered a legend of good leflbns beleeue hir 
not. Though the Hare take fquat fhe is not loft 
at the firft defaulter applye thy wits, try hir by 
letters, write paffionately and heere her anfwer, 
and aflure thy felfe if thou cunningly caft forth 
the lure flie will foone be reclaimed to the fift. 
Thus importunate was Philippo vpon his friend 
Lutejio, that at the laft he craued licenfe to depart 
for a while, leauinge Philippo meditating of his 
melancholic while hee went into his chamber, 
where taking pen and paper he wrote Philomela 
this cunning letter. 

Lute/to to the fayreft Philomela, wijheth 
what he wants himjelfe. 

IT is no woonder Philomela if mens mindes 
be fubied: to loue, when their eyes are the 
inftruments of defire, nor is any blame worthy 
for affediing, when as the fight of man is a fenfe 
that vieweng euery thing muft of force allowe 
of fome thinge : I fpeake not / fweet lady philo- 
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fophically as a fchoUer but pafllonatelie as a louer, 
whofe eyes hath beene fb lauifh in ouer high lookes, 
that eyther they muft haue their longing or elfe 
I die through their ouerliking : for as too fweet 
parfumes makes the fenfe to furfet, and the moft 
bright coulours fooneft blemifh the fight, fo I in 
gafing on the choife perfedtions of beauty, haue 
dazelled mine eies and fiered my hart with defire, 
that none but the fruition of that blefled obiedt, 
can faue me from being loues curfed abieft. Now 
Madam, the rare Idea that thus through the 
applaufe of mine eie hath bewitched my hart is 
the beauteous image of your fweet felfe. Pardon 
me if I prefume, when the extremity of loue pricks 
me forward. Faults that grow by afFedtion ought 
to bee forgiuen, bicaufe they come of conftraint : 
then Madam read with fauour, and cenfure with 
mercy, for fo long I dallied with the flie about 
the candle, that I began to feele ouer much heat, 
would breed my harme: I haue playd fo long with 
the Mynew at the baite ' that I am ftricken with 
the hooke : I haue viewed your beautye with fuch 
delighte, and confidered of your vertues with fuch 
defire, that in your gratious lookes lies the only 
hope of my life. Ah Philomela, were not my 
loue extreame, my paffions pafling all meafure, 
my affecftion to full of anguifh : I would haue 
concealed my thoughts with filence, and haue 
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finoothered my greefes with patience : but either 
I muft Hue by reuealing ■ it, or die by repreffing 
it : I feare thou wilt heare obiedb Philifpo is my 
friend, and then I am of little fayth to profer him 
this wrong : I confefle this is a truth and were 
worthy of blame, were I not bewitcht by loue, 
whoe neyther admitteth exceptions of fayth or 
friendftiippe : if it be a paflion that controuleth 
the Goddes, no woonder at all if it conquer and 
commande men. If fonnes difobey their Fathers 
to haue their defires, it is more toUrable to crack 
friendfhip for the conqueft of loue. "Whie / then 
did Nature frame beawty to be fo excellent, if 
flie had tied the winning of it within exceptions. 
If that a friend may fault with his friend for a 
kingdom, no doubt fayth may be broken for loue, 
that is a great deale more puifTant then kinges 
and much more pretious then Diadems : chiefly 
if that the party be chary to haue regarde of his 
myftreffe honour: what the eie fees not Phylomela 
neuer hurteth the heart, a fecret loue impeacheth 
not chaftitie. luno neuer frowned when Jupiter 
made his fcape in a Cloude. Priuate pleafures 
haue neuer inioyned them anye pennance, and 
fhee is alwaies counted chaft enough that is chary 
enoughe: then Madam let him not die for loue, 
whome if you pleafe you may blefle with loue. 
It may be you will replye that Philippo is a 
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Conte and a great deale my fuperiour and the 
fupreme of your hart, therefore not to be wronged 
with a riual. Confider Madame kinges doo 
brooke many vnknowne fcapes : Loue will play 
the wanton amongeft the greateft Lordes : Women 
are not made fuch chafte nunnes, but they may 
let much water flippe by the Mill that the Miller 
knoweth not of: They may loue their huflaand 
with one of their eies, and fauour a friende with 
the other. Since then Madam I haue beene ftunge 
with the Scorpion, and cannot be helpt or healed 
by none but by the Scorpion : that I am wounded 
with Achilles launce and I muft be healed with his 
Truncheon : that I am intangled and fnared in 
your beautie, and muft bee fet at libertie onelie 
by your loue. Looke vpon my paffions and 
pyttie them, let me. not die for defiring your 
fweete felfe but rather graunt me fauour, and 
enioy fuche a louer, as will prife your honour 
before his life, and at all times be yours in all 
dutyfuU feruice whileft hee liues : expedting fuch 
an anfwere as is agreeying to fuch diuine beawtie, 
which cannot bee cruell or according vnto / my 
deftinie, which be it finifter wilbe my death, farwel. 
Yours euer though neuer 
yours, 
Geouanni Lutefio. 
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Hauing finiihed his letter thus amorouflie, he 
remembered himfelfe, and although Philippo ftayde 
for him in the garden, yet he ftept once againe 
to his ftandifhe and wrote vnder this following 
fonnet : 

Natura Nihil frujira. 

On women Nature did beftow two eies. 

Like Hemians bright lamps in matchles beuty fliining, 

Whofe beames dojooneft captiuate the wife 

And wary heads made rare by Arts refining. 

But why did Nature in hir choije combining 

Plant two fay re eyes within a beautuous face ? 

'That they might fauour two with equall grace. 

Venus did/ooth vp Vulcan with one eie 
With thother granted Mars his wifhed glee. 
If /he dydfo whom Heimens did defie 
Thinke hue no finne but grant an eie to me. 
In vaine elfe Nature gaue two fiarres to thee : 
If then two eyes may well two friends maintayne. 
Allow of two, and proue not Nature vayne. 

Natura repugnare 
belluinum. 

After he had ended this Sonnet he went and 
fhewed them to Signyor Philippo, who liked well 
of his paffionate humour, and defired nothinge 
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more then to heare what anfwere his wife woulde 
make to thefe amarous poems: therefore that he 
might grant Lutefio the fitter oportunitie to deliuer 
them, he tooke a fkiffe and wente with fundrye 
other Gentlemen his familiars to foUace / him felfe 
vpon the waters. In the mean while Lutefio who 
was left alone by himfelfe, began to enter into 
the leaft difpofition of a gelous man that woulde 
hazard the honour of his wife to content his 
owne fulpitious humour : and whet on a friend to 
a fayned fancie which in time might grow to an 
vnfayned aiFedion : fo that fmyling to himfelfe 
he began thus to murmure in his minde. Is not 
he worthy to finde that feekes : and deferueth he 
not many blowes that craues to be beaten ? Sith 
Philippo will buy the Buckes head, is he not 
worthy to haue the homes: and feeing he will 
needes haue me court his wife in left, were it not 
well if he might haue the Cuckow in earneft. 
Knowes he not that frumps amongeft friends 
grow at laft to open anger : that pretty fportings 
in loue, end oftentimes in pretty bargaines: that 
it is il gefting with edge tooles : and of all cattell 
worft cauilling with fayre women: for beawty is 
a baite that will not be dallied with. But I loue 
him to well, and I honour the lady to much to 
motion fuche a thought in earneft. Though he 
be foolifhe, I knowe hir too honefte to grant loue 
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to the greateft Monarch of the world. While 
thus he was mufing with himfelfe, Philomela came 
into the Garden with two of her waiting women, 
whoe feeing Lutejio in a dumpe, thought hee was 
deuifing of his new loue : whereupon ftie ftept to 
him, and began to afke him if hee proceeded in 
his purpofe: I madame quoth he, if I meane to 
perfeuer in life: and with that the water flood 
in his eyes, whether it was that he had an onion 
in his napkin to make him weepe, or that hee had 
fuckt that Ipeciall qualitie from his mother to let 
fal teares when he lift I know not : but fhe per- 
ceiuing hee watred his plants, began fomewhat to 
pyttie his pafTyons, and afked him if yet hee had 
made the motion : No Madam quoth Lute/to, but 
heere I haue written hir my mind, and pleafe it 
you you fhall be my fecretary, both to read my 
letter and fee hir name, for I knowe you wil/ 
conceale it: Philomela defirous to fee what Ladie 
it was Lutejio was in loue withall, as Natura 
Mulierum Nouitatis auida, tooke it verye kindly 
at Lutefios handes that he would participat his 
fecrets vnto hir, and promifed not only to be 
filent, but to yeeld hir opinion of the hope of his 
fuccefle, fo fhe tooke the letter and promifed the 
next morning to giue it him again, and fo they 
fell into other chat, talking of fundrie matters, as 
their prefent occafions did minifter, till at laft 
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Philomela with childe to fee the contents of the 
Letter, tooke her leaue and went into hir Clofet, 
where vnripping the feales, fliee found lines far 
vnfitting to hir expeftation. As fbone as fhe faw 
Lutefios loue was meant to hir, fhe rent the paper 
in a thoufand peeces, and exclaymed againft him 
in moft bitter tearmes, vowing hir Lord fhould 
be reuenged vpon him for this intended villanie, 
or elfe he fhould refufe hir for his wife: thus 
alone, while fhe breathed out mofl hard inuecftiues 
againfl him: yet at lafl; that fhee might aggrauate 
hir hufbands difpleafure the more againft him, fhee 
gathered vp the peeces, and laieng them together, 
read them ouer, where perceiuing his pafTions, and 
thinking them to growe from a minde ful of 
fancie, hauing fomewhat cooled her choler, fhee 
refolued not to tell hir hufband, leaft if hee fhould 
kill Lutefio fhe might be thought the occafion of 
the murther, and fo bring hir vnblemifht honour 
in queflion: and therefore fhee tooke paper and 
inke, and wrote him this fharpe replie. 

Philomela to the mofi falje Lutefio wijheth 
what he wants himjelfe. 

IF thou woonderefl: what 1 wifh thee Lutefio, 
enter into thine owne want and thou fhalt 
find: I defire that thou mighteft haue more honour 
XI. 10 
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and lefle difhoneftie, elfe a iliort life and a long re- / 
pentance: I fee now that Hemblocke wherefoeuer 
it bee planted wil be peftilent, that the ferpent 
with the brighteft fcales fhroudeth the moft fatall 
venome, that the ruble whatfoeuer foyle it hath 
will fliewe red, that when nature hatcheth vicious, 
nurture will neuer make vertuous. 

Thou art like Lutejio, vnto the Hyfope growing 
in America, that is liked of ftraungers for the fmell, 
and hated of the Inhabitantes for the operation, 
beeing as preiudiciall in the one as delightfome 
in the other : fo thou in voyce art holden honeft, 
and therefore liked, but being once looked into 
and found lafciuious, thou wilte growe into as 
great contempte with thy familiars, as now thou 
art honoured amongft ftraungers. Hadeft thou 
none anfwerable to thine appetite but 'Philomela ? 
nor none to wrong but Philippo ? canft thou wiftie 
mee fo much harme, or owe him fo little friend- 
ftiip ? I honouring thee fo kindlie, and hee louing 
thee fo deerelye, how canft thou loue the wife, 
that betraieft the huft)and, or howe ftiall I deeme 
thou wilt prooue conftant in loue, that art falfe in 
thy fayth, and to fuch a friende who next my felfe 
counteth thee fecond in his fecretes ? Bafe man that 
harbours fo bad a thoughte, ranfacke thy thoughts 
and rippe vp the ende of thy attempte, and then if 
that ftiame hath not vtterlye abandoned thee, thou 
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wilt for feare of fhame leaue off thy luft, and grow 
into more grace. 

Tell me Lutejio, and if thou fpeakeft not what 
thou knoweft, I defie thee, wherein haft thou feene 
me fb light? or haue my geftures bene fo lewde, 
that thou fhouldeft gather hope to gayne thy loue ? 
hath Venice fufpected mee for a wanton, hath Italie 
deemed mee diflblute, haue I granted vnto thee or 
to any other extraordinarie fauours ? haue I beene 
frowarde to my Lorde, or by any wanton trickes 
ftiewed the wracke of my chaftitie? if anye of 
thefe blemifhes haue difgraced mee, fpeake / it, 
and I will call for grace and amend them, but 
neuer a whit the more befriend them : for whereas 
I honorably thought of Za/^o, vnlefle I finde thine 
humor changed I will aime at thy diihonour, and 
proclaime thee an enimie to Ladies, caufe thou art 
a friend to luft. Ah Lutejio, I would fooner haue 
deemed the feas ftioulde haue become drye, the 
earth barren, and the funne without light, then 
thou wouldft haue fought to violate the honefty 
of Philomela, or blemiflie the honour of Philippo : 
Phillippos wealth is at thy will, his fword at thy 
commande, his hart plaft in thy bofome, he re- 
ferueth of all that he hath for thee, faue only me 
to himfelfe : and canft thou be fo vnkinde to rob 
him of his only loue that owes thee fo much loue ? 
I iudge the beft & hope f I imagin truth, thou 
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dooeft it but to trye me : if it be fo, I brooke it with 
the more patience, yet difcontent thou fhouldeft 
trouble mine eies with a wanton line : but if thy 
paffionate humour be in earneft, it contents me not 
to denye thee: but to defie thee: I proclaime my 
felfe enemy to thy life, as thou art enuious of mine 
and my hufbandes honor. I will incenfe Philippo 
to reuenge with his {word what I cannot requite 
with wordes, and neuer liue in quiet till I fee thee 
die infamous traytor as thou art: vnlefTe thy grace 
be fuch to ceafe from thy treachery, come no more 
in my hufbandes houfe, leaft thou looke for a dagger 
in thy bofome : feede not at my table, leaft thou 
quafFe with Alexander thy fatall draught: to bee 
breefe, loue not Phylomela if thou meane to liue, 
but looke vp to Heaven, become penitent for thy 
fond and foolifh paffions : let me lee repentance in 
thine eyes, and remorfe in thyne actions: bee as 
thou haft beene a friend to Phylippo, and a fauourer 
of myne honour, and though thou haft deferued 
but meanely yet thou ftialt bee welcome heartyly, 
and whatfoeuer is paft, vpon thy penitence I will 
pardon, and for this time conceale it from the 
knoledge of the Co\u'\nty, otherwife fetdowne thy reft 
we wil / not both liue together in Italie. Farewell. 
Neuer thine, though Jhe were 
not Philippoes, 
Philomela Media. 
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Hauing ended her letter, Ihe refolued to anfwere 
his fonnet as well to fhew her wit, as to choake his 
wantonnefle, and therefore fhe writ this poeme. 

^ot Corda tot Amores. 
Nature forejeeing how men would deuife. 
More wiles than Protheus, women to entife : 
Graunted them two and thofe bright /hining eyes, 
"To pearce into mans faultes if they were wife. 
For they wit^Jhew of vertue majke their vice, 
Therefore to womens eyes belonges thefe giftes, 
. "The one muji hue, the other fee mens fhiftes. 
Both thefe awayt vpon one fimple heart. 
And what they choofe it hides vp without change: 
The Emerauld will not with his portraite part. 
Nor will a womans thoughtes delight to range. 
They hold it had to haue/o hafe exchange. 
One heart, one friend, though that two eies do choje him 
No more but one, and heart will neuer looje him. 

Cor vnum Amor vnus. 

Aflbone as fhe had fealed vp her letter, fhe 
brookt no delay but fent it ftraight by one of 
her waiting women to Lutejio, whom fhe found 
fitting alone in his chamber reading vpon a 
booke : Interrupting his ftudie, fhe deliuered him 
the letter, and the mefTage of her Ladie. Lutejio 
kinde, gaue the gentlewoman a kifTe : for he 
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thought fhe valued a lip fauour more then a 
peece of gold, and with great courtefie gaue 
hir / leaue to depart : fhe was fcarfe out of the 
chamber but he opened the letter, and found what 
he expecfted, the refolution of a chaft CountefTe, 
too worthie of fo ielous a hufband: prayfing in 
him felfe the honourable mind of Philomela : he 
went abroade to finde out Philippo, whome at laft 
he met neere vnto y Arfonale walking together 
to Lutejios houfe: there he i^e^tA:^ Philippo his 
wifes letter, and did comment vpon euery line, 
commending greatly her chaftitie, and deeplie 
condempning his fufpition : Tufh faies Philippo all 
this winde fhakes no corne, Hellena writ as ftiarply 
to Paris, yet flie ran away with him. Try her once 
againe Lutejioy and for my life thou flialt finde 
calmer wordes, and fweeter lines : Lutejio with 
his eyes full of choller made him this anfwere. 
Philippo if thou beeft fo fottifli with Cephalus 
to betray thy wiues honour, perhaps with him, 
[thoul't] proue the firft that repent[s], thy trecherie : 
When the wild boare is not chafed, thou mayft 
chaften him with a wand, but being once endamaged 
with the dogges, he is difinoll. Women that are 
chaft while they are trufted, proue wantons being 
fufpefted caufelefle ; leloufie is a fpurre to reuenge. 
Beware Philomela heare not of this pradtife leaft 
fhe make thee eate with the blind man many a 
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flie: Canft thou not Philippo content thy felfe 
that thy Lady is honeft, but thou muft plot the 
meanes to make her a harlot? if thou likeft 
hunters fees fo well, feeke another wood man, 
for I will not play an apple-fquire to feede thy 
humours. If Venice knew as much as I am priuie 
to, they would hold thee worthie of that thou 
haft not, and her a foole if fhe gave thee not 
what thou feekeft for: I am forie I haue wronged 
her vertues by fo bad a motion : but henceforth 
Philippo hope neuer to get mee in the like vaine : 
and more if thou leaueft not from being lb vain, 
I will abandon thy companie, and renounce thyj 
friendftiip for euer. Philippo hearing his friend 
Lutejio fo fhort, defired him to be content, patient, 
and filent, and he would race out the fufpitious 
conceipt that haunted him, and for euer after 
grace his good wife with more loue and honour : 
and with / that Philippo and hee walked to the 
Rialto: but Lutejio would not for that night go 
to the houfe of Philippo, leaft his prefence might 
be offenfiue to Philomela, and fo driue hym into 
fome dumpifh choUer, Philippo comming home 
was welcome to his Ladie, and being fomewhat 
late, they fate downe louingly to fupper. The 
firft courfe was no fooner come in, but Philippo 
faid he maruelled that all that day he had • not 
feene Lutefio : this he fpake with his eies on 
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Phiiomelas face, to fee what countenance ftie 
would hold at hys name: fhee little fufpefting 
her hufband had beene priuie to her new found 
louer, bluftit and kept her felfe filent. Philippo 
tooke no knowledge of any thing but paft it ouer 
fmoothly, and vfed his former woonted familiaritie 
to hys wife. The next day going abroad Lutejio 
came to his houfe and went not in as his cuftome 
was boldly, but walking in the hall afked one 
of the Earls Gentlemen if the Countefle were 
ftirring : he maruelling at Lutejios ftrangenefle> 
fmiled and faid, fir what needes this queftion ? my 
Ladie is alone at her booke, go vp fir and helpe 
her in her Mufes. I pray you, quoth Lutejio go 
to the Countefle, and tell her I am heere, and 
would if her leifure ferued her gladly haue a word 
with her : the Gentleman though hee wondered at 
thefe vncooth wordes of Lutejio, yet hee went vp 
and tolde his Ladie the meflage, who prefendy 
leauing her booke and [telling her] companie 
all to auoyd out of the chamber, fent for him 
vp : who no fooner came into her prefence, but 
fhe faluted hym with fuch a frowne, that he ftood 
as mortified as if hee had beene ftrocken with 
the eye of a Bafeliik. Philomela feeing him in 
this paflionate agonie, began with him thus. 

I cannot tell Lutejio, how to falute thee eyther 
with lookes or fpeeches, feeing thou art not as thou 
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feemedft once, my wel wifher and my hufbandes 
friend. The Lapidaries value the ftones no longer 
than they hold their vertues : nor I prife a Gentle- 
man no longer than he regardes his honor. For 
as a Diamant with a clowd is caft into the Gold- 
fmithes duft : fo a Gentleman without credite, is 
carelefle / holden for refufe. I red thy letter, and 
I aunfwered it: but tell me, how Avail I take it? 
as thou replieft fo will I entertaine : if to trie me, 
thou fhalt finde the more fauour: If to betray 
me, hope for nothing but reuenge : Lutejio hearing 
Philomela fo honourably peremptorie, with blufhing 
cheeks made him this anfwere. 

Madam as my face bewrayes my folly, and my 
ruddie hue my retchlefle fhowe, fo let my wordes 
be holden for witnefles of my trueth, and thinke 
whatfoeuer I fay is footh: by the faith of a Gentle- 
man then, aflure your felfe mine eye hath euer 
loued you, but neuer vnlawfuUy: and what humble 
dutie I haue fhowne you hath beene to honour 
you, not to diflioneft you. This letter was but 
to make triall howe you liked Philippo, to whome 
I owe fuch faith that it would greeue me he fhould 
haue a wife falfe : I knowe not Madam what 
humour drewe mee on to it. I am fure neither 
your wanton lookes, nor light demeanours, but 
a kinde of paffion deftined to breed mine owne 
preiudice, if your fauour exceede not my defertes : 
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If therefore your Ladifhip fhall forget and forgiue 
this folly, and conceale it from the Earle, who 
perhaps may take it meant in earneft, enioyne 
me any penance Madam, and I will performe 
it with patience. 'Philomela hearing Lutejio thus 
penitent, began to cleere vp her countenance, and 
faid to him thus : it is folly to rub the fkarre 
when the wound is almoft whole, or to renewe 
quarrelles when the matter is put in comprimife : 
therefore omitting all, Lutejio I pardon thee, and 
promife neither to remember thy folly my felfe, 
nor yet to reueale it to my hufband, but thou 
flialt be euery way as hartely welcome to me as 
thou wert woont : onely jJiis fhall be thy penance, 
to fweare vppon this bible neuer heereafter to 
motion me of anie difhoneftie. To this Lutejio 
willingly granted and tooke his oath : fo were 
they reconciled, and the'Countefle called for a cup 
of wine, and drunke to him : and after to pafle 
away the after-noone they fell to chefle : after 
a mate or two, the Countefle was called afide, / 
by one Margareta Stromia, a Venitia Lady, that 
came to vifit her, and Lutecio went down to walke 
in the garden: by chaUnce, as he was ftriking 
through the Parlour, hee met the Duke, whom 
he tooke by the arme and led him into one 
of the priuie walks, & there recounted vnto him 
what reconcilement was growen betweene him and 
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the Countefle his wife, which highly pleafed the 
duke, fo that without any more crofle humors 
they paft a long time in all contented pleafures, 
till Fortune whofe enuye is to fubuert content, 
and whofe delight is to turne comicke mirth, 
into tragick forrowes, enter[ed] into the Theater 
of Philomelas lyfe, and beganne to act a balefuU 
feane in this manner. 

Philippo, who had not quite extinguiftied fufpi- 
tion, but couerd vp in the fcindars of melancholy, 
the glowing ^arks of leloufie, beganne a frefh to 
kindle the flame, & to conceit a newe infight into 
his wiues aftions, & whereas generally he mis- 
trufted her before, and onely thought her a wanton 
as fhe was a woman. Nowe, he fu^eded that 
there was too much familiaritie betweene her & 
Lutecio, and flatly that betweene them both, he 
wore the homes : yet accufe her he durft not, 
becaufe her parentage was great, her freends many, 
and her honefl:ye mofl: of all. Neither had he 
anye probable articles to obiect againft her, and 
therefore was filent, but euer murmuring with 
himfelfe to this effedt, 

Philippo thou wert too fond, to plot Lutefio a 
means of his loue, graunting him oportunitye to 
woe, which is the fweetefl: frend to loue: men 
cannot dally with fire, nor fport with afFedlion: 
for he that is a futor in leaA, maye be a fpeeder 
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in earneft : haue not fuche a thought in thy 
minde Philippo, for as Lutejio is thy frend, fo is he 
faithful! : and as Philomela is thy wife, fo flie is 
honeft : and yet both may ioyne iflue and proue 
diflemblous: louers haue Argus eyes to be warye 
in their doings, and Angels tongues, to talke of 
holynes, when their hartes are moft/ lafciuious: 
though my wife returned a taunting letter to him 
openly, yet fhe might fend him fweete lines 
fecretlye: her fatiable anlwere, was but a cloak for 
the rayne ; for euer fince they have bene more 
familiare and lefTe afunder, nor ihe is neuer 
merrye if Lutejio beginne not the mirth: if Lutejio 
be not at table, her ftomacke is queafy, as when 
the Halcieines hatch, the fea is calme, and the 
Phoenix neuer fpreads her winges, but when the 
fun beames fhines on her neft. So Philomela is 
neuer frolicke but when flie is matcht in the 
companye of Lutejio : this curtefie growes of fome 
priuate kindnes, which if I can finde out by iufl; 
proofe and circumftance, let me alone to reuenge 
to the vttermoft. 

In this ielloufe paffion, he pafled away manye 
dayes and many moneths, till one day Lutejio 
beeing alone in the chamber with Philomela, the 
Earle comming in and hearing they were together, 
went charilye vp the ftaires, & peeping in at the 
locke hole, faw them two ftanding at a bay 
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windowe, hand in hand, talking verye familiarlye : 
which fight ftrooke fuche a fufpitious furye into 
his head, that he was halfe frantick, yet did he 
fmother what hee thought in filence, and going 
downe into the garden, left the two ftill togeather : 
being there alone by him felfe, he caft a thoufand 
fu^itious doubtes in his head, of Lutefio and 
his wyues dilhonefty, intending to watch more 
narrowly to take them in a trap, while they poore 
foules little miftrufted his ieloufie. 

He had not ftayed in the garden long, ere 
Lutefio and the CountefTe went downe togeather 
to walke, where they found the earle in his 
dumps, but they two wakned him from his 
drowfy melancholy, with the pleafaunt deuices of 
Signor Lutefio. Philippo making at all no fhew 
of his fufpition, but entertained his freend with 
all accuftomed familiarity, fo that they paft awaye 
that daye with all contented pleafures, till night 
the infortunate breeder of Philomelas misfortune 
grew on : when fhe and / the Earle went to bed 
togeather, for as fhe laye talking, fhe flarted, being 
new quickned with childe, & feeling the vnperfedt 
infant flirre. Philippo afking the caufe, fhe ready 
to weepe for loy, faid: good newes my Lorde, you 
fhall haue a young fonne : at this his hart waxed 
coulde, and he queflioned her if fhee were with 
childe ? fhee taking his hand laying it on her fide. 
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faid: feele my Lord, you maye perceiue it mooue: 
with that it leapt againft his hande. When ihe 
creeping into his bofome, began amorouflye to kifle 
him and commend him: that though for the fpace 
of fower yeeres that they had beene married fhe 
had had no childe, yet at laft hee had plaied the 
mans parte, and gotten her a boy. This toucht 
Philippo at the quicke, and doubled the flame of 
his leloufie, that as a man halfe lunaticke he lept 
out of the bed, and drawing his rapier, began thus 
to mannace poore Philomela. Incefl;uous fl:rupet, 
more wanton then Lamia, more lafciuious the 
Laius, and more fliamelefTe then Pafophane, whofe 
lyfe as it hath beene ftiadowed with painted holy- 
nes, fo it hath been full of pefl:ilent villanies: thou 
hafte fuckt fubtiltie from thy mother, thou haft 
learned with Circes to inchat, with Calipfo to 
charm, with the Sirens to fing, and al thefe to 
breede my deftrudlion : yet at laft thy concealed 
vyces are burft open into manifeft abufes. Now 
is thy luft growen to light, thy whordomes to 
be acted in the Theaters of Venice, thy palpable 
diflblutions to be proclaimd in the prouinces of 
Italye: time is the mother of trueth, and nowe hath 
laide open thy life to the worlde : thou art with 
Fenus taken in a net by Vulcan, and though thou 
haft long gone to the water, yet at laft thou haft 
come broken home. I miftrufted this of long, 
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and haue founde it out at laft, I mean the loues 
betweene thee and that traitor Lutejio, which 
although I fmothered with filence, yet I hid vppe 
for reuenge : I haue feene with greefe, and paft 
ouer with forrow manye od pranckes, thinking ftill 
time wold haue altered thy thoughts, but now 
thou haft fported / thy belly full, and gotten a 
baftard, & wouldft fop me oiF to be y father : no 
though I be blind I wil not fwallow fuch a Flie. 
For the time of thy quickning, & his freih 
acquaintance lumps in an euen date: this fowre 
yeere I haue beene thy huft)and, and could not 
raife vppe thy belly, and Lutejio no foner grew 
familiar with thee, but hee got thee with childe: 
and were it not bafe ftrumpet, that I referue thee 
to further infamy, I would prefentlye butcher thee 
and the brat, both with one ftab : and with that he 
floung out of. the chamber, leauing poore Philomela 
in a great mafe, to heere this vnlookt for difcourfe: 
in fo much that after ftie had lyen a while in a 
traunce, comming to her felfe, ftie burft foorth into 
aboundance of teares, and pafled away the night in 
bitter complaints, whileft Philippo mad with the 
frantick humour of leloufie, fate in his ftudy, 
hararing how he might bring both Lutejio and her 
to confufion: one while he refolued to prouide 
Gallies ready for his paflage, & the to murther 
both his wife & Lute/to, and fo to flee away into 
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fome foraine countrey, then he determined to 
accufe them before the Duke his neere kinfman, 
and haue them openly punifhed with the ex- 
tremitie of the law, but he wanted witnefTes to 
confirme his leloufe allegations: being thus in a 
quandary, at laft he called vp two genowais his 
feruants, flaues that neyther regarded God, religion, 
nor confcience, and them hee fuborned with fweet 
perlwafions and large promifes, to fweare that he 
and they did take Lutefio and Philomela^ in an 
adulterous action: although the bafe villaines, had 
at all no fparkes of honefty in their mindes, yet 
the honor of their lady, her courtefie, to al her 
knowen vertues, and Ipeciall good qualities did 
fo preuaile, that they were paffing vnwilling to 
blemifh her good name with their periuries, yet 
at laft the County cloyde the fo with the hope of 
golde, that they gaue free confent to confirme by 
oath, whatfoeuer he ftiould plot down to them. 
Whereupon the next morning the Earle gat him 
early to the Duke of/ Venice who was his coufin 
germaine, and made folemne complaint of the 
difhonor offered him by his wife and fignior 
Lutejio : crauing iuftice, that he might haue fuche 
a manifeft iniurie redrefled with the rigour of 
the Lawe. The Duke whose name was Lorenjo 
Medici, greeued that his kinfman was vexed with 
fuch a crofle, and forrowed that Philomela, that 
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was fo famous in Italye for her beutye and 
vertue, ihould difhonour her felfe and her hufband 
by yelding her loue to lafciuious Lutejio, fwearing 
a prefent difpatch of reuenge: and thereupon 
graunted out warrantes to bring them both 
prefentlye before him. 

Philippo glad of this, went his waye to the houfe 
of Lutejio, wel armd, and euery way appointed, as 
if he had gone to facke the ftrorigeft. houlde in all 
Italye, carrying with him a crue of his freends 
& familiars, furnilhed at al points to apprehend 
the guiltles gentleman : aflbone as they came to 
his houfe, they found one of . his feruants fitting 
at the dore: Who feeing the Earle, faluted him 
reueretly, & meruailed what the reafon fhould 
be, hee was accompa[n]ied with fuch a multitude. 
Phili-ppo demaunded of him where his mafter 
was? walking may it pleafe your honour (quoth 
he) in his garden. Then fayes the earle if he 
be no more bufie, I will be fo bould as to goe 
fpeake with him: and therefore foUowe me faith 
hee to the crue, who preafing in after the Earle, 
encountered Lutejio, coming from his gardine to 
go into his chamber: aflbone as he fpied Philippo, 
with a merrye looke, as if his harte had com- 
manded his eyes, to 'bid him welcome, he faluted 
the Earle moft gratipufly, but highlye was afton- 
ifhed, to fee fuch a troope at his heeles. 

xr. II 
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Philippo (contrarie, as Lute/to offered to imbrace 
him with his beft hand) tooke him faft by the 
bofome, and pulling forth his poineard, faid : 
Traitour, were it not I regard mine honor, and 
were loath to be blemifht with the blood of fo 
bafe a companion, I would rip out that falfe/ 
hart that hath violated the faith that once vnited 
betwixt vs, but the extremitie of the lawe fhall 
reuenge thy villanie: and therefore Officers, take 
him into your cuftodie, and carie him prefentlie 
to the Duke, whether I wiU bring ftraight the 
ftrumpet his Paramour, that they maye receiue 
condigne punifhment for their hainous and deteft- 
able treacherie. 

Poore Lutefio, who little lookt for fuch a greeting 
of the Earle, woondred whence this bitter fpeeche 
fliould growe, fo deeply amazed, that he flood as 
a man in a trance, til at laft, gathering his wits 
together, hee began humblie and fearfuUie to haue 
replied, when the Earle commaunded the officers 
to Carrie him awaie, and would not heare him 
vtter anie word. He fpeeding him home to his 
owne houfe to fetch his forrowful and faultles 
wife to heare the balefuU verdidb of hir appeached 
innocency : comming vp into her bed chamber, 
hee found her fitting by her bed fide, on her 
knees in mofl hartie and deuout praier, that it 
would pleafe God to cleer her hufband from his 
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iealoufie, and proteft her from anie open reproach 
or flaunder, vttering her Orifons with fuch heart 
breaking fighs and aboundance of teares, that the 
bafe catchpoles that came in with him tooke pittie, 
and did compaffionate the extremitie of her pafllons : 
But Philippo, as if he had participated his nature 
with the bloudthirftie Caniball, or eaten of the 
feathin root, that maketh a man to be as cruell 
in heart as it is hard in the rynde, ftept to her, & 
cafting her backward, bad her arife ftrumpet, and 
haftely make her ready, for the Duke ftaied for 
her comming, and had fent his officers to fetch 
her. 

Perplexed Philomela, cafting vp her eie, and 
feeing fuch a crue of rake-hels, ready to attend 
vpon him, was fo furchardged with griefe, that ftie 
fell down in a paffion : Philippo let her lie, but 
the Minifters ftept vnto her and reuiued her 
againe: aflbone as ftiee was come to her felfe, fhe 
defired Philippo, that for all the loue of their 
youth he / would grant her but onely this one 
fauoui- that ftie might not be carried before the 
Duke with that common attendance,, but that ftie 
and he might goe together without anie further 
open difcredit, and then if flie could not prooue 
her felfe innocent, let her without fauour abide 
the penaltie of the Lawe: although fliee craued 
this boone with abundance of teares, yet Philippo 
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would haue no remorfe, but compelled her to 
attire herfelfe, and then conuayed her with this 
crue to the Dukes palace, where there was gathered 
together all the Configladiors and chiefe Magis- 
trates of the Cittie : her pafling through the ftreetes, 
draue a great wonder to the Venetians, what the 
caufe of hir trouble fhould be : fo that infinite 
number of Citizens followed her, and as manie 
as could, thruft into the common Hall to heare 
what fhould bee obiected againft Philomela. 

At laft when the Judges- were fet, and Lutejio 
and Philomela brought to the barre : the Duke 
commaunded Philipo to difcourfe what articles he 
had to obiect. againft his wife and Lutejio. Phil- 
lippo with his eies full of lealoufie, and heart 
armed for reuenge, looking on them both, fetching 
a deepe figh, began thus. It is not vnknowen to 
the Venetians (right famous Duke and honorable 
Magiftrates of this fo worthie a Cittie) how euer 
fince I married this Philomela, I haue yeelded her 
fuch loue with reuerence, fuch afFeftion with care, 
fuch deuoted fauours with afFefted duties, y I did 
rather honour her as a faint, then regarde her as 
a wife : fo that the Venetians counted mee rather 
to dote on her extreamly, then to loue her ordi- 
narilie : neither can I deny mightie Lorenzo, but 
Philomela returned all thefe my fauours with gentle 
loues, and obedient amours, beeing as duetifull a 
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wife as I was a louing hufband, vntill this Traitour 
Lutejio, this ingrateful monfter, that liuing hath 
drunke of the riuer Lethe, which maketh men 
forgetfull of what is paft : fo he, obliuious of all 
honour I did him, was the firft adtor / in this 
tragick ouerthrow of the fame of the houfe of 
Philippo. I appeale to the Venetians, eue from 
the magiftrat to the meaneft man, what honorable 
partes of friendfhip, I haue fliowen to Lutejio, 
howe he was my fecond felfe, except Philomela: 
his bofome was the Cell, wherin I hid vp my 
fecrets, his mouth was the Oracle whereby I 
derefted my adtions, as I could not be without 
his prefence, for I neuer would do anye thing 
without his counfaile : comiting thus my felfe, 
ray foule, my goods, mine honor, nay my wife, 
to his honour, only referuing her from him: of 
all y I haue priuate to my felfe, the traitour 
(oh liften to a tale of rueth Venetians) neither 
regarding God, nor refpeding his. freend, neither 
moued with feare nor touched with faith, for- 
getting all frendfliip, became amorouflye to woe 
my wife, and at laft difhoneftly wan her : and 
now of long time lafciuioufly hath vfed her, which 
I fufpedted as litle as I trufted, and aifedted them 
both deepely. How long they haue continued 
in their adulterous loues I know not : but as time 
hatcheth trueth, and reuealeth the very entralles 
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of hidden fecrets, fo yefterday, oh the balefull day 
of my difhonour : Lute/to and my wife being fus- 
pedted of too much famiharity by my feruantes, 
though neuer miftrufted by mee : were watched 
by thefe Genowaies, who feeing them in the 
chamber togeather, fhameles as they were, hauing 
little regard of any priuy priers into their adions, 
fell to thefe amorous fportes, fo openly, that 
through a chinke of the dore thefe were eye 
witnefles of there adulterye, I beeing then in 
the garden, comming vp and finding thefe two 
peeping in at the dore, ftole fecretly vp, and with 
thefe poore flaues, was a behoulder of mine owne 
difhonour: My fhame was fo great, and my for- 
row fo extreame : to fee my wife fo incoflant, and 
my frend fo falfe, that I flepped back againe into, 
the garden, calling away thefe varletes : and 
leauing them fbill agents of thefe vnkind villanies : 
when I came into the garden, fuch was the loue 
to Philomela, and foe / great the friendfhip I boare 
to Lutejio, that trufl me, Venetians had my felfe 
only beene a witnes of their follies, I would haue 
fmothered the fault w filence. But knowing that 
fuch bafe rafcales would at one time or other be 
blabbes, and fo blemifh mine honor, and fb accufe 
me for a wittolde to my owne wife, I refolued 
to haue them punifhed by law, that hath fo 
peruerfly requited my loue : therfore haue I here 
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produced the in ope court, that my difhonours 
may end in their reuenge, calling for iuftice with 
extremity, againft two perfons of fuch trecherous 
ingratitude. And heer Philippo ceafed, driuing 
al the hearers into a great mafe, that the Duke 
fate aftonifhed, the Configladiori mufing, and the 
common people murmuring at the difcourfe of 
Signior Philippo, and bending their enuious eyes 
againft the two innocents, for wronging fo honor- 
able a County. To be breefe, Lutejio and Philo- 
mela were examined, & no doubt, they tould 
fundry tales to cleere themfelues, but in vaine, 
for the oath of the two flaues found them guiltie, 
wherupon a queft of choice Citizens went vpon 
the, and boath as guilty condemned to death. 
When the fatall fentence fhould haue beene pro- 
nounced againft them, Philippo, with a counterfait 
countenance full of forrowe, kneeling down, de- 
fired that they might not die, becaufe it would 
greeue him to be blemifht with the bloode of his 
wife whome he had loued, or of his frend whome 
he had honored : at whofe humble intreatye Judge- 
ment was giuen that Philippo and Philomela ftiould 
be deuorced : and he at free liberty to marry whom 
he lift, and Lutejio for euer to be baniftied, not 
onely out of Venice but of al the Dukedome and 
territories of the fame. Aflbone as fentence was 
giue, Lutefio fetcht a great figh, and laying his 
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hand on his bofome faid: This breaft Philippo, 
did neuer harbour any difloyall thought againft 
thee, nor once Imagine or contriue anye difhonour 
againft thy wife. Whatfoeuer thou haft wronglye 
auerred, or the Duke hardlye conceiued : for wit- 
neffe I appeale to none / but God, who knoweth 
me guild efle, and to thine owne confcience : whofe 
worme for this wronge will euer bee reftlefle. My 
baniftiment I brooke with patience, in that I know 
time wil difcouer any truth in my abfence : fmoak 
cannot be hidden, nor the wrong of Innocents 
fcape without reuenge, I onely greeue for Philo- 
mela, whofe chaftety is no lefTe than her vertues are 
many, & her honours as farre from luft, as thou 
and thy periured flaues from trueth : it bootes 
not vfe many words, only this I wil fay, men of 
Venice \_PMlippo] hath loft a freend which he will 
mifle, and a wife that hee will forrow for. And 
fo he went out of the counfell houfe, home to his 
owne lodging, hauing the tearme of twentie one 
dales appointed for his departure. Philomela 
poore foule, knowing what was in recorde could 
not be reuerft : that her credit was crackt, her 
honor vtterly blemiftit, and her name brought 
in contempt : for all this abaftied not outwardly, 
whatfoeuer fhe conceited inwardlye, but feemed 
in her farre more full of fauour and beautye then 
euer ftie was before : and her lookes fo modeft 
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and graue, that Chaftetye feemed to fit in her 
eyes, and to proclaime the wrong was offered 
vnto her by thefe periurde perfones. With this 
aflured and conftant countenaunce, firft looking 
on the Duke, on the Confiliadori, on the common 
people, and then on her hufband, fhe vfed thefe 
words. 

O Philifpo Medici, once the louer of Philomela 
thogh now the wracke of her honours, and the 
blemifh of her high fortunes. Howe canft thou 
looke to heauen and not tremble? howe canft 
thou behould me, and not blufh .? how canft thou 
thinke there is a God without fear, or a hell 
without horrour.? canft thou blind the deuine 
Maiefty? as thou has led thefe Magiftrates into 
a falfe opinion of thine owne diftionour, and my 
difhonefty Milk tejies confcietia : if thefe flaues, the 
minifters of thy iealous enuye.fhould grow domme, 
and all the world filent, yet will thine owne con- 
fcience dayly crye out in thine eares, / that thou 
haft wrongd Philomela. I am the daughter of a 
Duke, as thou art the fonne of an Earle : my 
vertues in Venice, haue been as great as thine 
honors : my fortunes and my freends, more then 
thine : al thefe will fearch into this caufe, and 
if they finde out mine innocencie, thinke Philippo 
worthie of great pennaunce. But in vaine, I vfe 
charmes to a deafe Adder, therfore Philippo, I 
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leaue thee to the choice of a new loue, and the 
fortune of a faire wife, who if fhe proue as honeftly 
amorous towards thee as Philomela, then wrong 
her not with fufpition, as thou haft don me with 
ieloufie: leaft fhe proue too Hberall, and pay my 
debts. 

Yet Philippo, hafte thou loft more in loofing 
Lutejio, then in forfaking me, for thou mayeft 
haue manye honeft wiues, but neuer fo faithfull 
a frend : therefore though I be deuorced, be thou 
and he reconciled, leaft at laft the horror of thy 
confcience, drawe thee into difpaire, and paine thee 
with too late repentance. So Philippo euer wifhing 
thee well, I wil euer intreat that neither God 
maye laye the wrong of myne innocency to thy 
charge, nor my frieds triumphe in thy infortunate 
reuenge: and fo farewell. 

With this, fhee ftept foorthe of the Hall, leauing 
Philippo greatly tormented in his confcience, and 
the Duke and all the reft wondring at her patience, 
faying : it was pittie fhe was drawen on to wanton- 
nefle by Lutefio. 

The rumours of this fpread through al Venice, 
of the lafciuious life of Philomela: fome faid all 
was not gould that gliftered : that the faireft faces, 
haue oft times the falfeft harts : & the fmootheft 
looks, the moft treacherous thoughts : that as the 
Agate bee it neuer fo white without, yet it is full 
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of black flrokes within, & that the moft fhining 
fun, breedeth the moft fharpe fhowres : fo women 
the more chaftety they profefTe openly, the les 
chary they are in fecrete of their honefty : others 
faid, it might bee a compared matter, by the ; 
Earle to be rid of his wife : / fome faid, that the 
matter might be miftaken, and made worfe then ■ 
it was. Thus dyuerflye they did defcant, while 
poore Philomela, beeing gotten to a gentlemans 
houfe, a friend of hers, fate forrowfullye refoluing 
how flie might beft falue this blemifh : one while 
fhe thought to go home to the Duke her father, and 
incenfe him to reuenge: that againe fhe mifliked, 
for by open larres, and ciuile difcention, were fhe 
neuer fo innocent, yet her name fliould by fuch 
open brawles, grow more infamous : an other 
while fhe thought to perfwade Lutecio againft him, 
and that he might procure the flaues by torture 
to bewraye the fubornation of periurie, and fo 
bring her hufband within the compas of open 
trecherie. 

Thus the -fecret loue fhe bare ftill to Philippo 
would not fuffice, for fhe had rather beare guiltlefTe 
fhame then bring her hufband to perpetuall infamie. 
Thus did fhee plot in her minde fundrie wayes of 
reuenge : but at laft this was her refolution, fith 
her honor fo famous through Italy, was now fo 
highly ftaind, fhe would neither ftaye in Italye, 
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nor yet returne to her father: but go into fome 
ftraunge countrie, and there die vnknown, that 
being abfent from the rumour of her bad reporte, 
fhe might Hue, though poorely, yet quyet : vpon 
this determination flie fet downe her reft, and 
gathered all her cloathes & Jewels togeather : for 
the Earle fent her all whatfoeuer hee had of hers, 
and fhe returned him by the meflenger a ring with 
a Diamond, wherein was written thefe words, 
Olim meminijfe dolebit. The Earle tooke it, and 
put it on his finger, which after bred his further 
miferie. 

But leauing him a contented man, though with 
a trobled confcience, for the fatisfying of his ielious 
reuenge : Againe to Philomela, who hauing packt 
vp al her iewels and treafures : liftned for a fhippe, 
and heard of one that made to Palermo in Sicilia. 
As the poore CountefTe was careles of her felfe, as 
a woman halfe in difpair, fo fhe little regarded to 
what port of Chriftedom the bark made, / and 
therefore hired pafTage in y fhip fo fecretly, that 
none but her owne felfe and a page did know, 
when or whether fhee ment to make her voyage : 
fo that on a fodaine, hauing certain intelligence at 
what houre the fhip would warpe out of the 
Hauen, fhe flipt awaie, and her Page with her, 
and getting aboorde vnder faile, commit her felfe 
to God, the mercie of the Seas, and to the hufband 
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of manie hard fortunes. The Shippe had not gone 
a Leage vpon the Seas but Philomela began to be 
ficke : whereupon the Maifter of the Shippe com- 
ming in to comforte her, found her in his eie one 
of the faireft creatures that euer he faw, and though 
her colour were fomthing pale through her prefent 
ficknes, yet he could compare it to no worfe fliewe 
then the glifter of the Moone in a filent night and 
a cleere fkie, fo that the poore Shippers confcience 
began to bee prickt, and loue beganne to fhake 
him by the fleeue, that he fat downe by her, and 
after his blunt fafhion, gaue her fuch fweet com- 
fort as fuch a fwaine could aiFoord. Philomela 
thanked him and tould him it was nothing but a 
paffion that the roughnefle of the Seas had wrought 
in her, who heretofore was vnacquainted with 
any other waters then the river Po, and fuch fmall 
creekes as watered Italie. Here vppon the Maifter 
departed, but with a Flea in his eare, and loue in 
his eie : for he had almoft forgot his Compaffe, he 
was fo farre out of compaffe with thinking howe 
to compaffe Philomela : in this, amorous humour, 
hee began to vifite often the Cabin wherein Philo- 
mela laie, which was a meanes rather to encreafe 
his furie, then to qualifie the fire of loue that 
began to heat him : For as hee that playeth with a 
Bee, may fooner feele her fting then tafte of her 
honie : fo hee that acquainteth himfelfe with loue. 
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maie more eafilie repent him then content him, 
and fooner inthrall himfelfe in a Laborinth, then 
get an houre of quiet libertie. So it fell out with 
Tebaldo, for fo was the Maifter of the fliip called : 
for he by conuerfing priuatelie / and familiarlie 
with Philomela, became fo farre in loue, that he 
held no happinefle like the obtaining of this loue : 
he noted the excellencie of her beautie, the ex- 
quifitnes of her quahties, and meafured euerie part 
with fuch precife iudgement, that the fmal heat 
of defire, grew to a glowing fire of affedtion. But 
for all this, hee durft not reueale his mind vnto 
her, leaft happily by his motion, fhe fhould be 
mooued vnto difpleafure : But as by time, fmal 
fparks grow into great flames : fo at laft he waxed 
fo paflionate, that there was no way with him but 
death or dilpair, if he did not manifeft his thoughts 
vnto her : refoluing thus damnably with himfelfe, 
that howfoeuer loue or fortune dealt with him, he 
would haue his mind fatisfied : for if (he granted, 
then he would keepe her in Palermo as his Para- 
mor : if fhe denied, feeing he had her within the 
compas of his barke, he would haue his purpofe 
by force, and fo becom Lord of his content by 
conquefl:. Thus refolute he went towards the 
cabin of Philomela to bewray his affedtion vnto 
her, when drawing neere the doore, he heard her 
playing moft cunningly vpon a lute, certaine lefTons 
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of curious defcant: flaying awhile, leaft he might 
interrupt fo fweet mufick : at laft ihe left of, & 
fel from her lute to this lamentable complaint. Oh 
poore woman, woorthy fo tearmed, being brought 
to thy woe by a man, now doft thou fee that as 
fuch as are ftung by the Tarentula, are befl cured 
by Muficke : fo fuch minds as are vexed by 
forrow finde no better reliefe then a fweete relifli 
of comforting melodie. Ah Abftemia, for fo fhe 
now called her name, the more to difguife herfelfe, 
if mufick fliould bee anfwerable to thy martirdome, 
or the excellencie of defcant conformable to the in- 
tent of the diftreflbr : Then muft Apollo bee fetcht 
from heauen, Orpheus from his graue, Jmphid from 
his reft, the Syrens from their roks, to qualifie thy 
mufings with their muficks : For though they ex- 
cell in degrees of founds, thou exceedeft in diuer- 
fities of forrowes, being far more miferable then 
mufical : / and yet they, the rareft of all others. 
Once Abjiemia thou wert counted the faireft in 
Italy, and now thou art holden the falfeft : thy 
vertues were thought many, now thy difhonors 
are counted numberles : thou wert the glory of 
thy parents, the hope of thy friends, the fame of 
thy country, the wonder of thy time of modeftie, 
the peragon of Italy for honorable grace, & the 
patern wherby wome did meafure their perfections : 
for fhee that was holden lefTe modeft, was counted 
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a wanton : and flie that would feem more vertuous, 
was efteemed too precife : But now thou art valued 
worth lefle of all thy former honours, by the ftain 
of one vndeferued blemiih. Ah, had I bin falfe to 
my hufband, perhaps I had bene more fortunate: 
thogh not in mine owne confcience, yet to the eies 
of the world lefle fufpefted, and fo not detected : 
but innocency to God is the fweetefl incence, & a 
cofcience without guilt, is a facrifice of the pureft 
fauor. What though I be blamed ? if my life be 
lent me, my honor wil be recouered, for as God 
wil not fuffer a murther to efcape without punifh- 
ment : fo he wil not let the wrong of the innocent 
goe to his graue without reuenge. Though thou 
bee bannifhed Abjiemia, yet comfort thy felfe, ac- 
count each countrey thine owne, and euerye honeft 
man thy neighbour : let thy life bee meane, fo fhalt 
thou not bee lookt into : for enuye creepeth not 
fo lowe as Cotages: reeds bend with the wind, 
when Cedars fall with a blafl: poore men relie 
lightly of fortune, becaufe.they are to weake for 
fortune, when higher ftates feele her force, becaufe 
they nofle in her bofome: acquaint not thy felfe 
.with many, leafl thou fal into the hands of 
flaterers, for the popular forts haue more eies, and 
longer tongues then the rich: feeme curteous to 
al, but conuerfe with fewe : and let thy vertues 
bee much fpoken though thy felfe Hue neuer fo 
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priuate. Hold honefty more deer then thy life, & 
be thou neuer fo pore, yet be chaft, & choofe 
rather to ftarue in the ftreets, the liue daintily at 
a lechers table : if as thou art beautiful Abjtemia, / 
anie fall in loue with thy fauours, and what hee 
cannot winne by fuites, will feeke to get by force, 
and fo rauifhe thee of thy richeft glorie : choofe 
rather to bee without breath, then liue with fuch a 
blemifli. Thou art fraudleffe in Sicilia, and though 
thou complaineft, thou fhalt not be heard : might 
ouercomes right, and the weakeft are ftill thruft to 
the wall. To preuent therefore conftraint in loue 
in the greateft Prince : I haue prouided (quoth 
ihe) a poyfon in the feale of my ring, as deadly 
as it is litle, relbluing as ftoutly as Haniball did, 
who held the like in the pomell of his fworde : 
and choofe rather to die free, then fall into the 
hands of Scipio. So, before any leacher fhall force 
to fatisfie his paffion, I wil end my life with this 
fatall poifon. So Abftemia fhalt thou die more 
honorablie, which is more deere then to liue 
difgraced: enough is a feaft, poore wench, what 
needs thefe folemne preachings? Leaue thefe 
fecret dumps and fall to thy Lute, for thou fhalt 
haue time enough to thinke of forrow : and with 
that fhe tuned her firings, and in a merrie vaine 
plaied three or foure pleafaunt lefTons, and at lafl 
fung to her felfe this conceited dittie. 
XI. 12 
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An Ode. 

J/T/'HA'T! is hue once difgraced ? 

But a wanton thought ill •placed., 

Which do\tK\ blemijh whom it paineth. 

And dijhonors whome it daineth. 

Seene in higher powers moft 

'though Jome fooles doe fondlie boji 

'That who Jo is high of kin, 

SanSiifies his louers fin. 

loue could not hide los/cape. 

Nor conceale Califtos rape. 

Both did fault, and both were famed. 

Light of loues whome luji had fhamed. 

Let not women truji to men, 

They can flatter now and then. 

And tell them manie wanton tales. 

Which doe breed their after bales. 

Sinne in kings is ftnne we fee. 

And greater finne, cauje great of gree. 

Maius peccatum, this I reed. 

If he be high that doth the deed. 

Mars /or all his Dietie 

Could not Venus dignifie. 

But Vulcan trap\t\ her, and her blame. 

Was punifht with an open fhame. 

All the Gods laught them to f come. 

For dubbing Vulcan with the home. 
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Whereon may a woman boji. 
If her chajiitie be loft ? 
Shame awaifh vpon her face 
Blujhing cheeks and foule difgrace: 
Report will blab, this is fhe 
That with her luft winnes infamie. 
If lufting hue befo difgract. 
Die before you Hue vnchaft. 
For better die with honeft fame. 
Then lead a wanton life with fhame.j 

Aflbone as Philomela had ended her dittie, fhe 
laid down her Lute, and fell to her booke : but 
Tebaldo hauing heard all her fecret meditatio, was 
driuen in fuch a mafe, with the conceipt of her 
incomparable excellencie, that he ftoode as much 
aftoniflied to heare her chafte Ipeeches, as ASleon 
to fee Dianas naked beauties: entring with a 
percing infight into her vertues, & perceiuing fhee 
was fome greater perfonage than hee at the firfl: 
tooke her for, his loue was fo qualed with the 
rarenes of her qualities, that he rather indeuoured 
to honor her as a faint, then to loue her as a 
paramour : defire now began to chaunge to reuer- 
ence and aiFe<5lion to an honeft deuotion : that hee 
Ihamed he once thought any way luft towardes 
fo vertuous a creature : thus Metamorphofed, he 
ftept into her cabin, and found her reading, to 
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whome he did ihewe more then accuftomed 
reuerence : which Philomela returned with equall 
curtefie. At laft he tould her, how hee had heard 
her lamentable difcourfe of her misfortune and 
the honorable refolution of her honeftye, which 
did fo tye him to be deuoted towards her, that if 
when fhee came into 'Palermo his poore houfe 
might ferue her for a lodging, it and all therein, 
with himfelfe and his wife, fhould bee at her 
commaund. Philomela thanked him hartely for 
his kinde and courteous proffer, and promifed to 
her abilitie, not to be vngratefuU. 

Well, leauing her vnder faile towardes Palermo, 
to S. Ganami Lutejio, who harboring a hateful 
intent of reuenge in his minde againft the County 
Philippo, thoght to pay him home pat in his lappe, 
and therefore making as fpeedy a dilpatch as 
might be, of his affaires : hee takes his iourney 
fro Venice towards the Duke of Millaines court, 
the father of Philomela, to whome he had recouted 
what had hapned to his daughter, what had 
chanced to him, and how great dilhonour was 
offered to him by her hufband. The Duke 
although thefe newes touched him at the quick, 
yet diffembled the matter, and be/ganne in 
great choller to vpbraid Lutejio, that no doubt the 
earle did it vpon iuft caufe, or els neither would 
hee haiie wronged a wife whome fo tenderly hee 
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loued, neyther reiedted a freend whome he fo 
deerly honored, nor yet the duke & fenate of 
Venice would have yeelded fo peremptory Be hard 
a fentence, as either baniftiment to him, or deuorce 
to her. 

To this Lutejio made replye, that the Earle to 
proue his furmifed articles true, had fuborned two 
flaues, that were Genouaies to periure themfelues. 
He fhewed the Duke the letter[s] that paft be- 
tweene him and his daughter, and the reafon 
why he wrote them : But al this could not fatisfie 
the Dukes opinion, but he charged his gentlemen 
to lay hands on Lutejio, and to carye him to prifon, 
vntill he had further triall of the matter, fwearing 
if hee found him to haue played falfe with his 
daughter, neither fhould his banifhment excufe 
him, nor her deuorce: for he would haue both 
their Hues for offering difhonour to the houfe of 
Millaine. 

Vpon this cenfure of the Duke, Lutejio was 
caried to prifon, and the Duke left mightelye 
perplexed : who began to caft in his minde 
manye doubtes of this ftraunge chance, vowing 
in his hart, a fatal reuenge vpon Philippo for 
blemilhing his daughters honour with fuch open 
infamie. When thus the Duke was in a heauye 
fufpition, one of the Genouaies, whofe confcience 
tormented him, ran away from Venice, and came to 
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Millaine : where coming to the Dukes pallace, he 
defired to ^eake with his Grace, from the County 
Philippo : being brought ftraight vnto him, affoone 
as he came into his prefence, he kneeled downe, 
trembling, and belbught him of mercy. The 
duke aftonifhed at the ftraunge terror of the man, 
demaunded of him what he was, and from whence 
he came. The flaue tould him that he was borne 
in Genoua, and hadde beene feruaunt to that 
infortunate Earle, the Countye Philippo Medici, 
and one of thofe periured traitours that / had 
borne falfe witnes againft his daughter Philomela. 
At this the Duke ftarted out of his feat, and taking 
the fellow courteoufly vp, bad him not to feare 
nor doubte, for if he fpake nothing but the trueth, 
he fhould not only be freely pardoned, but highly 
rewarded. 

Vpon this the poore flaue difcourfb from point 
to point, Firfl the Angular chaflitie of his lady 
and MiftrefTe, and then the deepe leloufie of 
Philippo, who firft as hee had learned, caufed his 
deere freend Signior Greuani Lutejio, to trye her, 
who finding her wife, vertuous, and conftant, fell 
out with the Earle, that he would wrong his wyfe 
with fuch caufeles fufpition : after he rehearfed 
how the County grew leloufe, that Philomela 
fauoured Lutejio, and becaufe he had no proofe 
to confirme his miftrufl, but his own douting 
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head, he fuborned him, and a fellowe of his to 
fweare, that they faw Lutejio and the Countes 
euen in the very ad of Adultery, which in them 
was periurie, and in him letcherye : for both the 
Gentleman, and their Ladye was innocent: and 
with that falling downe on his knees, and melting 
into teares, hee craued pardon of his lyfe. 

The Duke whofe eies were full of fire, as 
Sparkling reuenge and hate, bad him bee of good 
cheere, and pulling his purfe out of his pocket, 
gaue it him for an earneft penny of further 
freendihip, and charged his Gentlemen to giue the 
Geneuaye good entertainment. And -ir that fent 
for Signior Lutefio out of prifon, & forrowfull 
that he had wrongd him fo much, tould him how 
one of the Genouais was come y gaue falfe witnes 
againft his daughter, & had reuealed all: which 
ioyed Lutecio at the very hart, fo that humbly & 
with watrie cheeks, he defired the duke to reuenge 
his daughters wrongs, but as little booted his 
intreatye, as fpurres to a fwift horfe. For the 
Duke gathering a mightie armie, made as much 
fpeed as might be towards Venice, intending to 
quit the wrong proffered to Philomela by fu^itious 
Philippo, who then liued in / all defired content, 
in that his lelious humor was fatisfied : was deter- 
mining where to make a new choife for fauor, 
when there came this change of fortune, that news 
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was brought into Venice, that not onelye the 
Millaine Duke was come downe, to wafte and 
fpoile the citties belonging vnto the Signorie of 
Venice, but alfo ment to gather all the forces of 
his frendes in Chriftendome, to reuenge the abufe 
offered to his daughter Philomela. 

This newes being come vnto the eares of 
Philippo, made him forget his woing, and begin 
to wonder how he fhould fhift of the misfortune 
ready to light vpon him, if any thing were proued 
of his fuborning treacherye: hee now beganne 
to enter into confideration with him felfe that if 
Lutejio wer gotten to Millaine, he would not only 
lay the plot of all mifchiefe againft him, but alfo 
difcouer his treafon, & incenfe the Duke to re- 
uenge, and vpon this he thought grew the occafion 
of his men in armes : then did he feare leaft the 
Genouaie that was run away from him, fhould 
com to the Dukes court, & there confirme by 
autetiticall proofe, what Lutetio vpon his honor 
did affirme : thus diuerfly perplexed, he remained 
in great dups, while the Duke and Coniiliadorie 
of Venice gathering into their fenate houfe, began 
to confult what reafon the Millonians had to 
inxiade their territories. And therfore to be fuUy 
fatisfied in the caufe, they fent Embaffadours to 
inquire the reafon why he rofe in armes againft 
the? whether it were for the fentence offered 
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againft Philomela or no ? and if it were, that he 
Ihould herein reft fatisfied, that as flie was exiled 
by law, fo fhe was iuftly condemned for letcherie : 
The Ambafladours hauing their charge, came 
to the Duke, lying then not farre off from Ber- 
gamo, and did their meflage vnto him, which 
he reanfwered thus: that hee was not come as 
an enemy againft them, but as a priuate foe to 
Philipfo, and therefore required to approoue his 
daughters innocencie : not by armes, but by / 
witnefles in the Senate houfe of Venice: andi if 
fhe were found guiltles, to haue condigne punifti- 
ment enioynde and executed againft Philippo : 
This if they did denie, he was come with his owne 
blade, and his Souldiers to plague the Venetians 
for the partiall iudgementes of their Magiftrates : 
and if they ment to haue him come into Venice, 
he craued for his aflurance fufficient hoftages. 
The Ambafladors returned with this aunfwere to 
the Duke and the Confiliadorie, who held his 
requeft paffing reafonable, and thought it would 
be diftionor to them and their eftate, if they fliould 
ftand in deniall of fo equall a demaund : and ther- 
fore the Duke, not onely fent him his onely Sonne, 
but fixe young fonnes more, al the Sonnes of men 
of honour for hoftage. Vpon whofe. ariual the 
Duke of Millaine onely accompanied with Lutefio, 
the Genouaies, and ten other noble men went to 
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the Cittie, and was magnificently intertained by 
the Duke and the Cittizens : where feafting that 
day, the next morning they refolued to meet in 
the Senate houfe, to hear what could be alleadged 
againft Philippo, whom they cited peremptorilie to 
appeare, to aunfwere to fuch obieftions as fliold 
be laid againft him. The guiltie Earl now begah 
to feele remorfe of confcience, and to doubt of the 
iffue of his treacherie : and therefore getting into 
his clofet, he called the Genouaie to him and there 
began to perfwade him, that although both Signior 
Lutejio and his fellowe did bewray the fubornation 
of periurie, yet he fhould deny it vnto the death, 
and for his reward he bad him take halfe his 
treafure and his freedome. The Genouay made 
folemn proteftation that he would perfourme no 
lefle then he commanded him: and there vpon 
as an aflbmfit, tooke the fignet of the Earle, for 
performance of all couenants. Thus armed as 
he thought, in that he refted fafly in the fecrecy 
of his flaue : the next day he appeared in the 
Senate houfe, whether the Dukes of MiUaine and 
of Venice came with all the Confiliadorie / and 
chief Citizens of the town, to heare how this 
matter fhould be debated. At laft the Duke 
of Milaine arofe amongft them al and began thus 
to difcourfe : I come not Venetians to enlarge 
my territories with the fworde, though I haue 
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burdened your borders with the waight of armed 
men : I rife not in armes to feeke martiall honours, 
but ciuill iuftice : not to claime other mens right, 
but mine owne due, which is reuenge vpon falfe 
Philifpo for his treacherie againfl: my innocent 
daughter Philomela : Innocent I tearme her, though 
iniury hath wronged her, and yet I accufe not 
your Duke or Confiliadorie of iniuftice, becaufe 
their cenfure paft according to the falfe euidence 
propounded by periured Philippo : But I claime 
iuftice without partialitie againft him, which if it 
be granted, I ftiall highly praife your Senate, and 
bee euer profeft your 'friend : If it be denied, I 
am come in armes to defend my daughters inno- 
cencie, and with my bloud to paint reuenge vpon 
the gates of Venice. If I fpeake ftiarply, blame 
me not, fith mine honour is toucht with fuch a 
blemifhe : the difcredite of the daughter is a 
Ipot in the parentes browe, and therefore if I 
feeke to excufe her, accufe not mee: I do but 
what honor commands, and nature binds mee to. 
For proofe that I come not to fandtifie finne in 
my daughter, or fhadow her fcapes with my coun- 
tenance, I haue brought heere not onely Lutejio but 
one of their flaues which was by Philippo induced to 
giue falfe euidence, to affirme as much as I auerre : 
therefore I onely craue they may bee examined with 
equitie, and I be fatisfied onely in iuftice. Thus 
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with his face full of wrath, he fate downe filent : 
when the Confiliadorie amazed at this briefe and 
fharpe fpeeche of the Millanois, began to examine 
the Genouaie, who confeft all the treacherie : they 
hearing this, demanded of Phillippo how he could 
anfwere the confeffion of his Slaue: he fmilingly 
made this fcornefuU replie. I hope worthie Duke, 
and honorable Senate of Venice, you will not be / 
dafht out of countenance with the fight of weapons, 
nor be driuen from iuftice by the noyfe of armour, 
that thogh I be an Earl, and am not able to equall 
the Duke of Milaine in multitudes, yet I fliall 
haue as high fauours as he with equitie : in hope 
whereof I anfwer, that I think there is none fo 
fimple heere, but fees howe Lutejio conftrained 
through enuie, and the Duke compelled by nature, 
haue fuborned this poore flaue, either by gold or 
promifes to recall what before by folemne oath 
hee heere protefted. He to recouer his former 
credite, and liberty in his countrey : this to falue 
the blemifhe of his daughters honour : but as fuch 
flaues minds are to be wrought like waxe with 
euerie faire worde : fo I aflure my felfe, little 
beliefe fhall bee giuen to fuche a bafe and feruile 
perfon, that commeth to depofe againft his own 
confcience: this was partner with him in his 
euidence (pointing to the other Genouaie), and 
this can affirme what I teftifie, and therefore I 
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appeale to your equities : for by the verdid: of 
this flaue will I be tride. 

At this the Duke of Venice called the Genouaie 
foorth, and bad him fpeake his minde. When 
Lutejio rifing vp charged him, that as he was a 
Chriftian, and hoped to be faued by his merites, 
he fhould impartiallye pronounce what he knew. 
At this the Genouaie feeling a horrour, a fecond 
hell in his confcience, trembling as a man amazed, 
and toucht with the fling of Gods iudgement in 
his heart, ftood awhile mute, but at laft gathering 
his fpirites together, and getting the libertie of his 
fpeech, falling downe vpon his knees, with his eies 
ful of teares, he confeft, and difcourft the whole 
circumftaunce of the Earles villanie intended againft 
Philomela : wherat there was a great fhout in the 
Senat houfe, and clapping of hands amongeft the 
common people : they all for ioy crying Philomela, 
innocent Philomela. At this the Senatours fate 
filent, and the Duke of Millaine vext : and the 
County Philifpo now feeling a dreadful remorfe / 
in his confcience vttered thefe wordes with great 
refolution. Now doo I prooue that true by ex- 
perience, which earfl: I held onelye for a bare 
prouerbe, that trueth is the daughter of tyme, 
and there is nothing fo fecrete, but the date of 
many dayes will reueal it : that as oyle thogh 
it be moift, quencheth not fire : fo time though 
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neuer fo long, is no fure couert for fin: but as a 
fparke rakt up in cinders, will at laft beginne to 
glowe and manifeft a flame : fo treachery hidden 
in filence, will burft foorth and crye for reuenge. 
Whatfoeuer villanie the heart doth worke, in pro- 
cefTe of time the worme of confcience wil bewray : 
oh Senators, this may be applyed to my felfe, 
whofe ieloufe head compafled this treafon to Philo- 
mela, and this tretcherie to Lutejio, the one a mofl: 
honeft wife, the other a mofte faithfull freend. 

It booteth little by circumfliaunce to difcouer 
the forrow I conceaue, or little neede I fhowe my 
wiues Innocencye, when thefe bafe flaues whome I 
fuborned to periure themfelues, haue proclaimed 
her chaftity, and my difhonor : fuffice it the, y 
I repent though too late, & would make amends, 
but I haue finned beyond fatisfadtion, for there 
is no fufficient recompence for vniufl:e flaunder. 
Therefore in penalty of my periurie towards 
Philomela I craue my felfe iuftice againft my felfe, 
that you would enioyne a pennaunce, but no lefle 
then the extremitie of death. 

At thefe wordes of Philippo, the people mur- 
mured, and the Senate fate awhile confulting with 
themfelues, what wer befl: to doo : at laft they 
referred it to the Duke of Millaine, to giue 
fentence and cenfure againft Philippo, feeing the 
wrog was his daughters, and the diftionor his, 
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who beeing a man of a mild nature, and full 
of royal honor in his thoughts, ryfing vp with 
a countenance difcouering a kinde of fatisfaftion, 
by the fubmifle repetance of Philippo, pronounft 
that the Earle fhould abyde that penaltie was 
enioyned to his daughter, which was, that / he 
fhould bee banilhed, that both the Genouayes 
fhoulde haue their libertye, and a thoufand 
Duccats a peece : and that Lutejio fhould haue 
his iudgment reuerfl, and be reflored to his 
former freedom. 

At this cenfure of the Duke, they all gaue 
a generall applaufe, and Philippo there with teares 
in his eyes, took leaue, protefling to fpend his 
exUe contentedly in feeking out of Philomela, and 
when he had found her, then in her prefence 
to facrifice his bloode as a fatisfadtion for his 
Lecherie. Lutefio likewife fwore to make a queaft 
for her, and fo did the Genouayes, and the Duke 
her father was as forward, and the Senate broke 
vpp, and the Duke of Millaine forthwith. departed 
home to his own countrey : where leauing him 
going homeward, and PhilippOy Lutejio^ and the 
Genouais feeking for Philomela. 

Once againe to the innocent Lady, who beeing 
arryued in Palermo, was not onely courteoufly 
intertained of the M. of the Shippe, but alfo of 
his wife : who noting her modefty, vertue, filence, 
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and other good properties, & rare qualities, was 
fo far in loue with her, that flie would not by any 
meanes let her departe out of her houfe, but with 
, a fimpathie of fweete afFeftiones, did loue like 
'; two fifters, in fo much that Philomela was brought 
I to bedde, and had a yong Sonne, called Infortu- 
\natus, becaufe he was borne in the extremitie 
;of his mothers miferie : The M. of the fhippe 
and his wife being pledges of his Chriftendome : 
liuing thus obfcure and yet famous in Palermo 
for her vertues, fhe found that of all rauficke 
the meane was the merrieft, that quiet refted 
in lowe thoughts, and the fafeft content in the 
pooreft cottages : that the higheft trees abide 
the fliarpeft ftormes, and the greateft perfonages 
the foreft frownes of Fortune : therefore with 
patience flie brookt her homely courfe of lyfe, 
and had more quiet fleepes now in the fhip- 
mafters houfe in Palermo, then fhe had in her 
pallace in Vennice, onelye her difcontent was 
when fhe thought on Philippo, that he had / 
proued fo vnkinde : and on Lutejio, that for her 
fake hee was fo deeply iniuried, yet as wel as 
fhe might, fhe falued thefe fores, and couered her 
hard fortunes with the fhadow of her innocencye. 
While thus fhe liued honorablie in Palermo, not[ed] 
for her excellent behauiour and good qualitie : 
It fortuned that the Duke of Milaine and Lutejio 
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both difguifed like two palmers, had pafled throgh 
many places to feeke Philomela, and to reduce her 
from banifliment, and at laft aryued in Palermo, 
intending to foiourne there for a while, and then 
to pafle vp to Samagojfa, and fo thrdugh all 
Sictlia, to haue intelligence of the deftrefled 
Countefle. While thus they flayed inquiring 
diligently of her, and not hearing anye newes, 
fith fhS was feldome feene abroad, and befide 
that her name changed and called Abftemia. 

It chaunced that either by Fortune or deftanie, 
there arryued at the fame time in Palermo, the 
County Philifpo Medici, who hauing trauailed 
through diuers countreyes, to finde out his inno- 
cent Countefle, wearied at lafl: not fo much with 
trauaile, as with the knawing worme of a guiltye 
confcience that flill tormented him : he beganne 
more and more to enter into difpaire, and to 
thinke his lyfe loathfome vnto him, wifhing daylie 
for death, fo it might not come through the guilt 
of- his own hand, & yet refoluing rather to bee 
the murtherer of him felfe, then thus to linger 
out his daies in difpaire. In this perplexed paflion, 
hee gat him into a thick groue, there the better 
to communicat in his melancholie, vowing if hee 
hearde not of Philomela in that cittie, to make 
that groue the monumet of his graue : It fortuned 
that Arnoldo Frozzo, fonne and heire to the Duke 
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of Palermo, being in loue with a young gentle- 
woman, whofe lodging was diftaunt fome three 
leagues from the Cittie, pricked forward by the 
extremitie of affedtion, thought to go vifite her, 
although he was not onely forbidden by his father,/ 
but watched, leaft priuilye he might fteale vnto her: 
yet as loue can iinde ftarting hoales, he deuifed 
this poUicie : he carried a flaue that remained in 
his Fathers houfe abroad to the groue with him 
where Philippo lay lurking, and there chaunging 
apparel! with him, he got him to his defired 
Miftres, and bad the flaue returne couertly into 
the Cittie, and meet him the next day at the fame 
place : parting thus, as he was going homewarde, 
hee was met by a young Sicilian gentleman, named 
Petro Salmo : who bearing a mortal grudge to the 
Dukes fon, in that he aflFedted the Gentlewoman 
whome hee fo tenderly loued : feeing him alone, 
and thinking him to bee Arnoldo Strozzo by his 
apparell, and deeming hee came now from his 
beloued Miftres, fet vpon him, and flewe him : 
and with his rapeir fo mangled his face, that by 
no meanes he could be difcerned, and thereupon 
fled. 

Arnaldos page mifling his M. feeking abroad 
for him in the fieldes, for that he defired oft times 
to be folitarie, light vpon the dead body of the 
flaue, and iudgeing it to be his M. becaufe he was 
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in his apparell, cried out, & ran home, and carried 
newes therof to the Duke his Father : who as a man 
diftraught of his wits, comanded ftraight fearch to 
be made, to finde out the adbor of the Tragedye, 
caufing the dead corps to be conueyied with muche 
greefe and many teares. 

All the Courtiers, gentlemen and others, fought 
abroad to feeke out the author of this murther : 
and not far of where the flaue was flain, found 
Philippo walking vp & downe vntruft, his hat 
lying by him, and his rapier in his hand : the 
courtiers feeing a ma thus fufpitious, made inquirie 
what he was : why quoth the Countie, I am the 
man you looke for : Art thou then faid the Coufin 
of Arnaldo, that bloudy traitour, that hafte flaine - 
the Dukes fbnne ? The Countie glad he had fo 
fweete an occafion to be rid of his lyfe, refblute, ; 
and breefely faid, I Marry am I, and I will kill his : 
father too, if euer I reache him : / with that they 
laid hould vppon him, and carried him to prifon, 
and as he went by the way, they examinde what 
hee was, but that by no meanes hee would reueale 
vnto them : onely he faid he was an Italian, 
purpofelye come from Venice to adb it. Newes 
ftraight was carried to the Duke, that the murtherer 
was taken: who was highly glad thereof, and re- 
folued the next daye with the ftates of the countrey 
to fit in iudgement: as fame and reporte cannot 
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be filent, fo it was ftraight noyfed abroad through 
Palermo, that the Dukes fonne was flaine by a 
Venetian, and how he was taken, and fhould the 
next day be arraigned and executed. 

Philomela hearing that hee was a Venetian that 
had done the deede : defirous to fee him, tooke 
the Maifter of the ftiips wife with her, and went 
to the prifon, and there by fauour of the Gayler, 
fawe him through a windowe: affoone as Philomela 
had a viewe of him, fhe fawe it was Philippo Medici 
her hufband difguifed, & hauing in his face the 
very fignes of difpair. This fight of her hufband 
droue her into a maze, yet to conceale the matter 
to her felfe, flie faid fhe knewe not the man. As 
thus fhe was (landing talking with the Gayler, 
there came a Venetia that was refident in Palermo, 
and defired that he might fee the Gentleman that 
had done the murther, but the Gayler would not 
fufFer him, but inquired what country man he 
was? he anfwered a Venetian: and that is the 
reafon quoth hee, that I am defirous to haufe a 
fight of him. Philomela hearing that he was 
"a Venetian, afked him what newes from Venice: 
The Sayler, for fo hee was, difcourfed vnto her 
what late had chaunced, and amongfl: the reft, 
he difcouered the fortunes of Philomela and how 
fhe was wrongfully accufed by her hufband the 
Earle, how her Father came to Venice, and hauing 
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her accufers two flaues examined, they confeft the 
Earle fuborned them to the periurie : whereupon 
Philippo was banifhed, and now as a man in 
difpaire, fought about to / finde out his wife. 

Philomela hearing thefe newes, thanking him, 
tooke her leaue of the Sailer and went home, 
where getting alone into her chamber, fhe began 
thus to meditate with her felfe : now Philomela 
thou maift fee heauens are iuft, and God impartiall, 
that though he defers, he doeth not acquit : that 
thogh he fufFer the innocent to be wronged, yet 
at laft hee perfecuteth the malicious with reuenge : 
that time hatcheth trueth, and that true honor 
may be blemifht with enuye, but neuer vtterly 
defaced with extremitie: now is thy lyfe laid 
open in Venice, and thy fame reuiued in fpight of 
Fortune : now maiest thou triumphe in the fall 
of thy lelioufe hufband, and write thy chaftitie in 
the charadters of his bloode, fo fhall he die dis- 
graced, and thou returne to Venice as a wonder : 
Now fhall thine eie fee his end, that hath fought 
to ruinate thee, and thou Hue content and fatisfied 
in the iuft reuenge of a periured hufband. 

Oh Philomela, that worde hufband is a high 
tearme eafily pronounced in the mouth, but neuer 
to be banifhed from the hart, knoweft thou not 
that the loue of a wife muft not end, but by 
death : that the tearme of marriage is dated in the 
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graue, that wyues fhould fo long loue and obey, 
as they Hue and drawe breath : that they fhould 
preferre their hufbands honor before their owne 
life, and choofe rather to die, then fee him 
wronged. Why elfe did Alceft die for Admetus ? 
Why did Portia eate coales for the loue of Brutus, 
if it were not that wiues ought to end their hues 
with their loues. 

Tnith {Philomela) but Philippo is a traitour, 
hee hath imblemifht thy fame, fought to ruine 
thine honour, aimde at thy life, condemnd thee 
both to diuorce and baniihment, and laftly hath 
ftainde the high honors of thy Fathers houfe. 

And what of all this Philomela ? hath not euerie 
man his fault? Is there any offence fo great, 
that may not bee forgiven? Philippo did not 
woorke thee this wrong becaufe he loued fome 
other, but becaufe he ouerloued thee : t'was 
leloufie, not lafciuioufnes that forft him to that 
foUie : and fufpition is incident onely to fuch as 
are kind hearted louers. Hath not God reuengde 
thy iniurie, and thy Father punifht him with the 
like penaltie that thy felfe doeft fuffer? and wilt 
thou now glorie in his miferie ? No (^Philomela') 
(hew thy felfe vertuous, as ere thou haft beene 
honorable, and heape coales on his head, by 
fhewing him fauour in extremitie. If he hath 
flain the Dukes fonne, it is through defpaire : and 
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if he had not come hither to feeke thee, hee had 
not fallen into this misfortune. The Palme tree 
the more it is preft downe, the more it fprowteth 
vp: the Camomill the more it is troden, the 
fweeter finell it yeeldeth : euen fo ought a good 
wife to be kind to her hufband midft his greateft 
difcourtefies, and rather to venture her life, then 
fufFer him incur any preiudice, and fo will I doe 
by Philippo : for rather then hee fhall die in the 
fight of Philomela, I wil iuftifie him with mine 
owne death, fo fhall my ende bee honorable, as 
my life hath beene wonderfuU. 

With this fhe ceafed and went to her reft, till 
the next day morning, that the Dukes, and the 
ftates gathered togither to fit in iudgement : 
whether came Lutejio, and the Duke of Millaine 
difguifed, to fee what he was, that being a Venetian 
committed the murther, & there alfo was Philomela, 
and the faylers wife. At laft the County Philippo 
was brought foorth, whome when the Duke of 
Millaine fawe, logging Lutejio with his hand, he 
whifpered and faid, fee Lutejio, where man fauours, 
yet God doth in extremitie reuenge : now fhal 
we fee the fall of our enemie, yet not touched 
with his bloode : whifpering thus amongeft them- 
felues. 

At laft the Duke of Palermo began to examine 
Jiim, if he were he that flew his fonne : he anfwered 
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that hee was the man, & would with his blood 
anfwer it : what / moued you faies the Duke, to 
do the murther ? an. oulde grudge quoth he, that 
hath beene betweene him and me euer fince 
he was in Venice, and for that caufe reuenge was 
fo reftles in my minde, that I came from thence, 
purpofly to a(5b the tragedy, and am not fory that 
I haue contented my thoughts with his bloode: 
at this his manifeft confeffion, the Duke full of 
wrath arofe and faid, it was booteles further to 
impannell any lurye, & therefore vp5 his words 
he would pronovice fentence againft him. Then 
Philomela calling to the Duke, and defiring fhe 
might be heard, began thus to plead. 

O mighty Duke ftaye thy cenfure leaft thy 
verdidt wrong the innocent, & thou condemne 
an earle through his owne difparing euidence: 
I fee, and with trembling I feele, that a guiltye 
confcience is a thoufand witnefles. That as it 
is vnpoffible to couer the light of the Sunne 
with a Curtaine: fo the remorfe of murther 
can not be • concealed in the clofet of the moft 
fecrete conspirator. 

For {landing by, and hearing thee ready to 
pronoiice fentence againft the Innocent, I even 
I that committed the deede, though to the exigent 
of mine owne death, could not but burft foorth 
into thefe exclamations to faue the fackleffe : 
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Knowe therefore that he which ftandeth heere 
before the Judgement feate, is an Earle, though 
baniflied : his name is Countie Philippo Medici, 
my hufband, and once famous in Italie, though 
heere he be blemifht by Fortune : At this all the 
companye lookt vpon her. Philippo as a man 
amazed, ftood ftaring on her face, the teares 
trickling downe his cheeks to fee the kindenes 
of his wife, whome fo deepely he had iniured : 
and the Duke of Millaine her father with Lutejio 
were in as great a wonder, Laft ihe profecuted 
her purpofe thus : It were too long worthye 
Sicilians to rehearfe the wronges this Philippo 
hath vfed againft me diftrefled CountefTe, through 
his extreame iealoufie, / onely let this breefely fufEfe, 
hee fuborned his flaues to fweare I was feene 
in the Aft of Adultery : they were beleeued, 
I deuorced and banifhed : and heere euer fince, | 
I haue liued in contented patience. But fince myi 
exile, time that is the reuealer of truth, hath made' 
the flaues bewray the efFedt of the matter, fo that 
this prefent Earle is found guiltye, mine honour 
faued, he baniflied, and now extreamly diflrefl"ed. I 
Confider then Sicilians, if this County my hus- 
band hath offred me fuch wrong, what reafon I 
had to plead for his lyfe ? were it not the guilt of 
mine owne confcience, forcethto faue the innocent: 
who in a difpairing humor wearie of his lyfe, con- 
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fefleth him felfe author of that murther which thefe 
handes did execute. I am the woma the infor- 
tunate Countefle (Sicilians) who fuborned by a 
Sicilian gentleman, whome by no tortures I will 
name : firft pradtifed by witchcraft Arnaldos death: 
but feeing that would not preuaile, I fought to 
meet him alone, which I did yefterday by the 
groue, and there ofFring him a humble fupplication, 
and he ftouping to take it courteoufly: I ftabd 
him, and after mangled him in that fort you found 
him. 

This is trueth, this is my confcience, and this I 
am by God informed to confefTe. Then worthie 
Duke faue the innocent Earle, and pronounce fen- 
tence againft me the offender. I fpeake not this 
in that I loue the Countie, but that I am forft 
vnto it, by the remorfe of mine owne confcience. 

Heere flie ended, and all they ftoode amafed: 
and Philippo beganne againe to reply againft her, 
that flie did it to faue him : but in vaine were his 
wordes, for fhe alledged fuch probable reafons 
againft her felfe, that the Duke was ready to pro- 
nounce fentence againft her, and the Duke her 
father at the point to bewray himfelf, had it not 
beene that Arnaldo Strozzo the Dukes fon com-/ 
ming home, and meeting certaine plaine countrimen 
heard this newes how the Duke was fitting in 
Judgement againft one that had murthered his 
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fonne, which newes, as it droue him into a wonder, 
fo it made him hafte ^eedily to the place, to know 
the efFedt of the matter : and he came thither iuft 
at the beginning of Philomela's oration. 

Seeing therefore two pleading thus for death, 
hee himfelfe being alyue, and his father ready 
to condemne the innocent: he commaunded the 
companye to giue way, came and fhewed himfelfe, 
and faid : maye it pleafe your grace I am heere, 
whome thefe confefle they haue flaine. , 

At this the Duke ftart vppe, and all the ftanders ; 
by were in a mafe. At laft to dryue them out of i 
their dups, he toulde them that hee thought that 
the man that was murthered, and taken for him, 
was a flaue with whome the day before he had 
changed apparell. 

The Duke for ioye to fee his fon, was a great 
while mute : At laft hee beganne to examine the 
matter, why thefe two did plead themfelues guilty? 
Philippo anfwered for difpaire, as weary of his 
lyfe. Philomela faid, for the fafetie of her hufband, 
choofing rather to die, the he any wayes fhould 
fufFer preiudice. 

The Sicilians at this, looking Philomela in the 
face,iniouted at her woondrous vertues, and Philippo 
in a found betweene greefe and ioy was carried away 
halfe dead to his lodging : where he had not lyen 
two houres, but in an extafie he ended his lyfe. 
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The Duke of Millaine difcouered himfelfe, who 
by the Duke of Palermo was highlye intertained. 
But Philomela hearing of the death of her hus- 
band, fell into extreame paffiones, and although 
Arnaldo Strozzo defired her in marriadge: yet fhee 
returned home to Fenice, and there liued the delb- 
late widdow / of Philippo Medici al her lyfe : which 
conftant chaftety made her fo famous, that in her 
lyfe fhee was honored as the Paragon of ver- 
tue, and after her death folemnely and 
with wonderfuU honor intombed 
in S. Markes Church, and 
her fame holden ca- 
nonized vntil this 
day in Venice. 
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NOTE, 

I am enabled to give my text of the ' Quip ' from an exemplar of 
1592 (in the British Museum, King's Library) ; but neither it nor that 
in the ' Huth Library ' contains a passage that originally occurred in 
it, of peculiar offensiveness to Gabriel Harvey. The first and (apparently) 
second issues of 1592 seem to have been so effectually suppressed that 
none is now known. There appear to have been three impressions in 
1592. In the Huth Library there are editions of the 'Quip'of l6o6 
and 1620. There was another in 1635. On Mr. J. Payne Collier's 
dealing with the 'Quip' in relation to F. T.'s 'Debate between 
Pride and Lowliness' (Bibl. Catal. i. 333) see the annotated Life in 
Vol. I.— G. 
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A quaint difpute between Veluet breeches 
and Cloth-breeches. 

Wherein is plainely/et downe the dijorders 
in all Eftates and 'Trades. 
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fliop at Poules chayne. 1592. 




To the Right Worfliipful Thomas Barna- 

bie Efquier Robert Greene wiftieth hartes 
eafe, and heauens blifle. 

Tr, after I had ended this ^ippe for an 
vpfiart Courtier, contayning a quaint dis- 
pute betweene Cloth breeches and Veluet 
breeches, wherein vnder a dreame I fhadowed the 
abufes that Pride had bred in Englande, how it had 
infeSled the Court with af-piring Enuie, the Citie with 
griping couetousnejfe, and the countrye with contempte 
and difdaine. How Jince men placed their delights in 
proud lookes and hraue atyre, Hofpitality was left off. 
Neighbourhood was exeiled, Confcience was fkoft at, 
and charitie lay frozen in the fireets : how vpfiart 
Gentlemen for the maintainance of that their fathers 
neuer lookt after, raifed rents, rackte their tenants, 
and impofed greate fines : I fioode in a mqfe to whome 
I Jhould dedicate my labours, knowing I fhould be 
bitten by many. Jit hens I had toucht many, and there- 
fore neede Jome worthye Patrone vnder whofe winges 
XI. 14 
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I might Jhroud my felfe from goodman finde fault. 
At lafi I cold to mind your Worjhip, and thought 
you the fittefi of all my f rends , both for the duetie that 
I owe, and the woorfhipfull qualities you're indued 
withall, as alfo for that all Northamtonfhire reports 
how you are a father of the poore, afupporter of aun- 
tient Hojpitalitie, an enimie to Pride, and to he fhort, 
a maintayner of Cloth breeches (I meane of the old 
and worthie cufiomes of the Gentilitie and yeomanrie 
of England). Induced by thefe reafons, I humbly 
prefent this pamphlet to your Worfhip, only crauing 
you wil accept it as courtioufly as I prefent it dutifully, 
and then I haue the end of my deftre, and fo rejiing 
in hope of your fauourable acceptance, I humbly take 
my leaue. 

Your duetifuU adopted fonne 

Robert Greene, / 




To the Gentlemen Readers health. 

>Entle Gentlemen, I hope Cloth breeches 
ftiall find yoiy*' gentle Cenfors of this 
homely Apologie of his antient pre- 
rogatiues fith though he fpeakes againfl Veluet 
breeches which you were, yet he twits not the 
weede but the vice, not the apparell when tis 
worthily worn, but the vnworthie perfon that 
weares it,£Vho fprang of a Peafant will yfe any \ 
finifter meanes to clime to preferment, being then 
fo proude as the foppe forgets like the AfTe that 
a mule was his fathe^. For auntient Gentility and V-' 
yeomanrie, Cloth breeches attempteth this quarrell, 
and hopes of their fauour : for vpftarts he is halfe 
careles, & the more, bicaufe he knowes whatfoeuer 
fome thincke priuately, they will bee no publike 
carpers : at leaft by kicking where they are toucht, 
they bewray their gald backs to the world, and by 
ftarting vp to finde fault, proue themfelues vpftarts 
and fooles. So then poore Cloth-breeches fets 
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downe his reft on the courtefie of gentle gentlemen 
and bold Yeomen, that they will fufFer him to take 
no wrong. But fuppofe the worft, that hee fhould 
be fround at, and that fuch occupations as hee hath 
vppon confcience difcarded from the lury, ftiould 
commence an adlion of vnkindneffe againft him, 
heele proue it not to hold plea, becaufe all the 
debate was but a dreame. And fo hoping all men 
will merrilie take it, he ftands follemnlie leaning 
on his pike ftaiFe, till he heare what you conceaue 
of him for being fo peremptorie. If well, he 
fwears to crack his hofe at the knees to quite your 
courtefie. If hardly, he hath vowed that what- 
fbeuer he dreames neuer to blab it againe, and fo 
he wifheth me humbly to bid you farewell. 




A quip for an vpjiart Courtier. 




T was iuft at that time whe the 
Cuckouldsquirifter began to bewray 

j& Aprill Gentlemen with his neuer 
chaunged notes, that I damped with 

\ a melancholy humor, went into the 
fields to cheere vp my wits with the frelh aire : 
where folitarye feeking to folace my felfe I fell in 
a dreame, and in that drowfie flumber, I wandered 
into a vale all tapeftred with fweete and choice 
flowers: there grew many fimples whofe vertues 
taught men to be fubtill and- to thinke nature by 
her weeds warnd men to be wary & by their fecret 
properties to chccke wanton & fenfual imper- 
fedtions. Amongfl: the refl: ther was the yellow 
dafFadil, a flowre fit for gelous Dottrels, who 
through the bewty of their honeft wiues grow 
fufpitious, and fo proue them felues in the end 
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cuckold Heretikes: there buded out the.checkred 
(Paunfie) or partly coloured hartes eafe, an herbe 
fildome feene, either of fuch men as are weded to 
fhrewes or of fuch women that haue hafty hus- 
bands, yet ther it grew, and as I ftept to gather it, 
it flipt from me like tantalus fruit that failes their 
maifter. tAt laft, woondring at this fecret quality, 
I learned that none can weare it, be they kinges, 
but fuch as defire no more then they are borne too, 
nor haue their wifhes aboue their fortunesT}> Vppon 
a banke bordring by, grewe womens weedes, Fenell 
I meane for flatterers, fit generally for that Sexe, 
fith while they are maidens, they wifhe wantonly, 
while they are wiues they will wilfully, while they 
are widowes they would willingly : add yet all thefe 
proud defires, are but clofe deffemblinges. Neere 
adioyning {prouted out the Courtiers comfort. Time, 
an herb that many ftumble on and yet ouer flip, 
whofe rancke fauor and thick leaues, haue this 
pecul[i]er propertie, to make a fnaile if flie taft of 
I the fappe as fwift as a fwallow, yet ioyned with this 
preiudice, that if flie climbe to haftily flie fals too 
fuddenly. Mee thought ' I faw diuers yong cour- 
tiers tread vppon it with high difdaine, but as they 
pafl; away, an Adder lurking there bit them by the 
heeles that they wept : and then I might perceiue 
certaine clownes in clowted flioone gather it, & eate 
of it with greedinefle : which no fooner was funk 
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into their mawes, but they were metamorphofed, 
and lookt as proudlye though pefants, as if they 
had beene borne to be princes companions. 

Amongft the reft of thefe changlings whome the 
taft of time had thus / altered, there was fome that 
lifted their heads fo high, as if they had been bred 
to looke no lower then ftarsithey thought Noli 
ahum fapere was rather the faying of -a foole, then 
the cenfure of a Philofopher, and therfore ftretcht 
them felues on their tiptoes, as if they had been 
a kindred to the lord Tiptoft, and began to difdain 
their equals, fcorne their inferiours, and euen their 
betters, forgetting nowe that time had taught them 
to fay mafle, howe before they had playde the 
Clarks part to fay Amen to the prieft. Tulh, 
then they were not fo little as Gentlemen, and 
their owne conceipt was the Heralde to blafon 
their defcente, from an old houfe, whofe great 
grandfathers would haue bin glad of a new cottage 
to hide their heads in. Yet as the peacocke wrapte 
in the pride of his beautious fethers is knowne to be 
but a dunghill birde by his foule feete : fo though 
the high lookes and coftly futs argue to the eies of 
the world they were Caualiers of great worlhip, yet 
the churlifh illiberality of their mindes, bewraide 
their fathers were not aboue three poundes in the 
kinges bookes at a fubfidie, but as thefe vpftart 
changelings want ftrouting like Philopolimarchides 
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the bragart in Plautus, they lookt fo proudly at 
the fame, that they ftumbled on a bed of Rue, 
that grewe at the bottome of the banke where the 
Time was planted, which fall vpon the dew of fo 
bitter an herbe taught them that fuch proud pea- 
cockes as ouer haftily out run their fortunes, at laft 
fo fpeedily fall to repentaunce, and yet fome of 
them fmild & faid Rue was called herbe grace, 
which though they fcomed in their youth, they 
might weare in their age, & it was neuer too late 
to fay Mijerere. As thus I ftood mufinge at this 
time borne broad, they vanifht away like Cadmus 
copefmates, that fprang vp of vipers teeth: fo that 
cafting mine eie afide after them, I faw where a 
crue of all eftates were gathering flowers : what 
kind they were of I knewe not, but pretious I 
gefte them in that they pluckt them with greedi- 
nefle, fo that I drew towards them to be partaker 
of their profits: comming neerer, I might fee the 
weede they fo wrangled for, was a lettle daper 
flowre, like a ground hunnifuckle, called thrift, 
praifed generally of all, but pradtifed for diftillation 
but of few: amongft the crue that feemed couetous 
of this herbe, there was a troope of old graibeards 
in veluet, fattin, and woorftred iackets, that ftoopt 
as nimbly to pluck it vp by the rootes, as if their 
ioynts had bene fupled in the oile of Mifers fkins: 
they fpared no labor & paines to get and gather. 
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and what they got they gaue to certaine yong boies 
and / girles that flood behind them, with their fkirtes t 
and laps open to receiue it: among whome feme ' 
fcattered it as faft as their fathers gathered it, ! 
wafting and foiling it at their pleafure, which their \ 
fathers got with labour. 

I thought them to be fome Herbaliftes or fome 
Apothecaries that had imployed fuch paines to 
extradb fome rare quinteflence out of this floure, 
but one ftanding by told me they were Cormo- 
rantes and vfurers that gathered it to fil their 
cofers with : & whereto (quoth I) is it pretious ? 
what is the vertue of it? mary (quoth he) to 
qtialifie the heat of infatiable mindes that like the 
ferpente Dip/as neuer drinking enough till they 
are lb full they burfte : why then faide I the Diuell 
burft them all, and with that I fell into a great 
laughter, to fee certain Italianate Contes, humorous ■ 
Caualiers, youthful Gentlemen, and Inamorati gagli- 
ardi, that fcornefully*pluckt of it, and wore it 
a while as if they were wery of it, and at laft 
left it as to bafe a floure to put in their nofe 
gaies. Others that feemed Homini di grand iftima 
by their lookes and their walkes, gathered earneftly 
and did popket it vp, as if they meant to keepe 
it carefully, but as they were carrieng it away, 
there met them a troupe of nice wantons, faire 
women that like to Lamia had faces like Angels, 
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eies like ftars, breftes like the, golden fruit in the 
Hefperides, but from the midle downewards their 
fliapes like ferpents. Thefe with Syrenlike allur- 
ment fo entifed thefe quaint fquires, that they 
beftowed all their flowers vpon them for fauours, 
they themfelues walking home by beggars bufhe 
for a pennance. Amongft this crue were Lawyers, 
and they gathered the Diuell and all, but poore 
poets were thruft backe and coulde not bee fuff^ered 
to haue one handfull to put amongfl: their withered 
garlands of bales, to make them glorious. But Hob 
and lohn of the country they ilept in churlifhly, in 
their high ftart vps, and gathered whole fackfuls, 
infomuch they wore beefoms of Thrift in their 
Hats like forehorfes, or the lufly Gallants in a 
Morice dance: feeing the crue thus to wrangle 
for fo paltry a weede, I went alone to take one 
of all the other fragrante flowers that diapred this 
vally: thereby I faw the Batchelers buttons whofe 
vertue is to make wanton maidens weepe when 
they haue worne it forty .weekes vnder their 
aprons for a fauour. 

Next them grewe the defTembling daifie, to 
warne fuch light of loue wenches not to truft 
euery faire promife that fuch amorous batchelers 
make them, but fweete fmels breed bitter repent- 
aunce. Hard by grew the true louers primrofe, 
whofe kind fauour wiflieth men to be faithfull 
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and women courteous. Alongft in a border grew 
maidenhair, fit for modeft maidens to behold, and 
immodeft to blufhe at, bicaufe it praifeth the one 
for their naturall Trefles, and condemneth the 
other for their beaftly and counterfeit Perriwigs : 
there was the gentle gillifl[o]wre, that wiues fhould 
weare if they were not too froward: and loyall 
Lauender, but that was full of Cukoe-fpittes, to 
fliew that womens light thoghts make their 
hufbands heuy heads: there were fweete Lillies, 
Gods plenty, which fhewed faire Virgins neede 
not weepe for wooers, and ftore of balme which 
could cure ftrang wounds, only not that wound 
which women receiue when they loofe their 
maidenheads, for no herbe hath vertue inough 
to fcrape out that blot, and therfor it is the 
greater bleraifh. Infinit were the flowers befide 
that beautified the valley, that to know their 
names and Operations I needed fome curious 
herball, but I pafle them ouer as needeleffe, fith 
the vifibn of their vertues was but a dreame, and 
therefore I wifti no man to hold anye difcourfe 
herein authenticall, yet thus much I muft fay for 
a parting blow, that at the lower end of the dale 
I faw a great many of women vfing high wordes 
to their hufbandes: fome ftriuing for the breeches, 
other to haue the lafl; word, fome fretting they 
could not find a knot in a rufli, others fliriuing 
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whether it were wool! or haire the Goat bare*, 
queftioning with one that I met, why thefe women 
were fo cholericke, he like a fkofing fellow pointed 
to a bufh of nettles: I not willing to be fatisfied 
by fignes, afked him what he meant thereby. Mary 
(quoth hee) al thefe women that you heare brawling 
frowning and fcolding thus haue feuerally pift on 
this bufh of nettles, & the vertue of them is to 
force a woman that waters them to bee as peeuifh 
for a whole day and as wafpifti as if fhe had bene 
ftung in the brow with a hornet. Well, I fmild 
at this and left the company to feeke further, 
when in the twincklinge of an eie I was left alone, 
the valley cleered of all company, & I, a diftrefled 
man, defirous to wander out of that folitary place 
to feeke good confortes & boone companions to 
pafle away the day withall. As thus I walked 
forward feeking vp the hill, I was driuen halfe 
into a mafe with the immagination of a ftrang 
wonder ^yhich fell out thus : Mee thought I faw 
fan vncouth headlefle thing 4st^^ pacing downe 
the hill, flopping fo proudly with fuch a geometrical 
grace, as if fome artificiall bragart had refolued to 
meafure the world with his paces : I could not 
defcrye it to bee a man, although it had motion, 
for that it wanted a body, yet feeing legges and 
hofe, I fuppofed it to bee fome monfler nurifhte 
vppe in thofe deferte^: at laft as it drew more 
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nigh vnto mee, I might perciue that it wasfj 
very paffmg coftly paire of Veluet-breeches, whofe 
paines beeing made of the cheefeft Neapolitane 
ftufFj was drawn ouer with the beft Spanifh Satine, 
and maruellous curioufly ouer whipt with gold 
twift, interfemed with knots of pearle: the Nether- 
ftocke was of the pureft Granado filke : no coft was 
fpg,red to fett out thefe coftly br,eeches, who had 
girt vnto them a Rapyer and Dagger gilt, point 
pendante, as quaintly as if fom curious Florentine 
had trickte them vp to fquare it vp and downe 
the ftreetes before his Miftrifle.J As th6fe breeches 
were exceeding fumptuous to the eie, fo were they 
paffing pompous in their geftures, for they ftrouted 
vp and downe the Vally as proudly as though 
they had there appointed to a6t fome defperate 
combat. 

Blame mee not if I were driuen into a mufe 
with this moft monftrous fight to fee in that place 
fuch a ftraunge headlefle Courtier iettinge vppe 
and down like the Vfher of a Fence-fchoole about 
to play his Prife, when I deeme neuer in any age 
fuch a woonderfull obiect fortuned vnto any man 
before. Well, the greater dumpe this Nouelty 
draue mee into, the more defire I had to fee what 
euent would follow : where vpon looking about to 
fe if that any more company would com, I might 
perceiue from the toppe of the other hill an other 
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paire of Breeches more foberly marching, and with 
a fofter pace, as if they were not to hafty, and yet 
would keepe promifle neuerthelefe at the place 
appointed. As foone as they were come into the 
vallie, I fawe they were a plaine paire of Cloth- 
breeches, without either welt or garde, ftraight to 
the thigh, of white Kerfie, without a flop, the 
nether- ftocke of the fame, fewed too aboue the 
knee, and onely feamed with a little couentry 
blewe, fuch as in Diebus illis our great Grand- 
fathers wore, when neighbour-hood and hospitality 
had banifhed pride out of England: Nor were 
thefe plaine breeches weaponlefTe, for they had a 
good fower bat with a pike in the end, able to laie 
on load inough, if the hart were anfwereable to the 
weapon, and vpon this flaifFe pitcht downe vpon 
the ground, Cloth-breeches flood folemnly leaning, 
as if they ment not to ftart, but to anfwere to the 
vttermofl; whatfoever in that place might be ob- 
iected. Looking vpon thefe two, I might perceiue 
by the pride of the one, and homely refolution of 
the other that this their meeting would grow to 
fome dangerous conflidt, and therefore to preuent 
the fatall iflue of fuch a pretended quarrel], I ftept 
betweene them both, when Veluet-breeches greeted 
Cloth-breeches with this falutation. Proud and 
infolent pefant, how dareft thou without leaue or 
lowe reuerence prefle into the place where I am 
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come for to difporte my felfe? Art thou not 
afraide? thy high prefumption fliould fommon me 
to difpleafure, and fo force me to draw my rapier, 
which is neuer vnfheathed but it turnes to the 
fcabberd with a triumph of mine enemies bloud : 
bold bayard auant, beard mee not to my face, for 
this time I pardon thy folly, and graunt thy legges 
leaue to carry away thy life. Cloth-breeches no- 
thing amafed at this brauado, bending his ftaiFe 
as if" he ment (if he were wronged) to beftow his • 
benifon, with a fcornefuU kind of fmiling made 
this fmooth reply : Mary gippe goodman vpftart, 
who made your father a Gendeman ? foft fire makes 
fweet mault, the curfteft Cow hath the fhorteft 
homes, and. a brawling curre, of all bites the leaft: 
alas, good fir, are you fo fine that no man may bee 
your fellow? I pray you what difference is betweene 
you and mee, but in the coft and the making? 
though you bee neuer fo richly daubde with gold 
and poudred with Pearle, yet you are but a cafe 
for the buttockes, and a couer for the bafeft part 
of a mans body no more then I : the greateft pre- 
heminence is in the garjiiihing, and thereof you 
are proud, but come to the true vfe wee were 
appointed to, my honour is more then thine, for I 
belong to the old auncient yeomanry, yea and 
Gentility, the fathers, and thou to a company of 
prpud and vnmannerly vpftarts the fonnes. At 
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this, Veluet-breeches ftormed and faid. Why thou 
beggers bratte defcended from the reuerfion of 
bafe pouertie, is thy infolencie fo great to make 
comparifon with mee, whofe difference is as great 
as the brightnefle of the fonne and the flender 
light of the candle : I (poore fnake) am fprung 
from the ancient Romans^ borne in Italy, the mis- 
treffe of the world for chiualrie, cald into England 
from my natiue home (where I was famous) to 
honour your country and young Gentlemen heere 
in England with my countenance, where I am 
holden in high regarde, that I canne prefTe into the 
prefence when thou poore Ibule fhalt with cap and 
knee beg leaue of the porter to enter, and I fit and 
dine with the Nobility, when thou art faine to 
waite for the reuerfion of the almes balket : I am 
admitted boldly to tel my tale, when thou art fain 
to fue by means of/ fupplication, and that and thou 
too, fo little regarded, that mofl; commonly it neuer 
coes to the Princes hand, but dies imprifoned in 
fom obfcure pocket : Sith then ther is fuch differ- 
ence between our eflates, ceafe to vrge my patience 
with thy infolent prefumption. Cloth-breeches as 
breefe as he was proud, fwore by the pike of his 
ftaffe, that his choplogicke was not worth a pinne, 
and that hee would turne his owne weapon into 
his bofbme thus. Why Signor Gloriofo (quoth he) 
though I haue not fuch glofing phrafe to trick out 
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my fpeeches withall as you, yet I will come ouer 
your fallowes with this bad Rethoricke: I pray 
you Mojjnfier malapert, are you therefore my 
fuperiour, becaufe you are taken vp with Gentle- 
men, and I with the yeomanry? [jDoth true vertue 
confift in riches, or humanity in welth ? is auncient 
honor tied to outward brauery ? or not rather true 
Nobility, a minde excellently qualified with rare 
vertues ?J I will teach thee a leflbn worth the hear- 
ing, proude princoks, howe Gentility firft fprung 
vp,. I will not forget the old wiues logick, when 
Adam delud and Eue fpanne, who was then a 
Gentleman? but I tell thee after the general!- 
floode that there was no more men vpon the earth 
but Noe & his three fonnes and that Cham had 
wickedly defcouered his fathers fecrets, then grew 
the diuifion of eftates thus : The church was 
figured in Sem, Gentility in lapheth, and labour 
and drudgerie in Cham : Sem beeing chaft and holy, 
lapheth learned and valiant, Cham churlifh and 
feruile, yet did not the curfe extend fo farre vpon 
Cham, nor the bleffing vpon lapheth, but if the 
one altered his nature, & became either indued 
with learning or valour, hee might bee a gentle- 
man, or if the other degenerated from his auntient 
vertues, hee might bee held a pefant : whereupon 
Noe inferred that Gentility grew not onely by pro- 
pagation of nature, but by perfedtio of quality. 
XI. 15 
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Then is your worftiip wide that boaft of your 
worth for your golde & Pearle, fith Cucullus non 
facit Monachum, nor a Veluet flop make a flouen a 
Gentleman : [And whereas thou faieft thou wert 
borne in Italy, & caled hether by our courtiers, 
him may wee curfe that brought thee firfl: into 
Englande : for thou camefl: not alone, but accom- 
panied with multitude of abhominable vices, hang- 
ing on thy bumbafl: nothing but infeftious abufes, 
and vaine glory, felfe loue, fodomie and fl:range 
poifonings, wherewith thou haft infedted this 
glorious Ilandj: yea infolent bragert, thou haft 
defiled thine owne neaft, and fatal was the day of 
thy birth: for fince the time of thy hatching in 
. Italy, as then famous for chiualrey and learning, 
the imperiall ftate through thy pride hath decayed* 
and thou haft like the younge Pellican peckt at thy 
mothers breft with thy prefumption, caufing them 
to lofe that their forefathers with true honour 
conquered: fo haft thou beene the ruine of the 
Romane Empire, and nowe fatally art thou come 
into Englande to atempte heere the like fubuerfion 
Whereas thou dooft boaft that I am little regarded 
where thou art highly accounted of, and haft fuf- 
feraunce to prefl'e into the prefence when I am for 
my fimplenefle fliut out of dore, I grant thy alli- 
gation in part, but not in whole : for men of high 
wifdome and honour meafure not men by the out- 
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ward fhewe of brauery, but by the inward worth 
and honefly, and fo though I am difdained of a 
few ouerweening fooles, I am valued as well as 
thy felfe with the wife. In that thou faieft thou 
canft fpeake when I fue by fupplication : I grant it, 
but the tale thou telft is to the ruine of the poore, 
for comming into high fauour with an impudent 
face, what farme is there expired, whofe leafe thou 
dooeft not begge? what forfeite of penall ftatutes? 
what confealed landes canne ouerflip thee? yea 
rather then thy brauery fhould faile [thou'lt] begge 
powling pence for the very fmooke that comes 
out of poore mens chemnies : fhameft thou not 
vplandifh vpftart, to heare mee difcourfe thy im- 
perfedions, get the[e] home againe into the owne 
country, and let mee as I was wont liue famous 
in my natiue home in England, where I was borne 
and bred, yea and bearded Cajar thy countryman, 
till hee compaft the conqueft by treafon. The 
right and title in this country, bafe brat (qd. veluet 
breeches) now authority, fauours mee : I am ad- 
mitted viceroy, & I will make thee do me homage, 
& confefle that thou holdft thy beeing and refi- 
dence in my land from the gratious fauour of my 
fuiferance : and with that hee laid hold on the hilts 
of his rapier, and cloth breeches betooke him to 
his ftaff, when I ftepping betwixt them parted 
them thus. Why what meane ye ? will you de- 
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cide your controuerfie by blowes, when you may 
debate it by reafon? this is a land pf peace, gouerned 
by true iufticiaries & honorable magiftrats, where 
you fhall haue equitie without parcialitie : and there- 
fore liften to me and difcufle the matter by lawe : 
your quarrell is, whether of you are moft antient 
and moft worthy: you fir, boaft of your country 
and parentage, he of his natiue birth in England^ 
you claime all, he would haue but his owne, both 
plead an abfolute title of refidence in this country, 
then muft the courfe betweene you bee trefpafle or 
dijfeifon of franke tenament : you Veluet-breeches 
in that you claime the firft title, you Ihall bee 
plaintifFe, and plead a trefpafle of dejfeifon doone 
you by Cloth-breeches, fo fhall it bee brought to a 
iurye, and tried by a verdift of twelve or four and 
twenty. Tuch, tuih, quoth Veluet-breeches, I 
neither like to bee plaintiffe, nor yet allowe of a 
iury, for they may bee partiall, and fo condemne 
mee in mine owne adtion, for the country Iwaines 
cannot value of my worth, nor can mine honors 
come within the compafle of their bafe wits ; 
becaufe I am a ftranger in this land, & but heere 
latly ariued, they will hold me as an vpftart, & fo 
lightly efteeme of my worthinefle, and for my 
aduerfary is their countriman and lefl!e chargeable, 
hee fhall haue the lawe mitigated, if a iury of 
hinds or pefaunts fhould bee impanelled : if auncient 
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Gentlemen, yeomen, or plaine minifters fhould bee | 
of the queft, I were fure to lofe the day becaufe 
they loath mee, in that I haue perfwaded fo many 
landlordes for the maintenance of my brauerye to 
raife their rents. You feeke a knot in a rufh 
(qd; I) you neede not doubt of that, for whome 
you diftruft & thinke not indifferent, him you 
vpon a caufe manifefted, challenge from your iury. 
If your lawe allowe fuch large fauour (quoth 
Veluet breeches) I am content my title bee tried 
by a Iury, and therefore let mine aduerfary plead 
mee Nul tort Nul dijfeifon. Cloth breeches was 
content with this, and fo they both agreed I fhould 
bee iudge and iuror in this controuerfie, whereupon • 
I wifht them to fay for themfelues what they could, 
that I might difcourfe to the Iury what reafons 
they alledged of their Titles : then Veluet-breeches 
began thus. I cannot but greeue that I fhould bee 
thus outfacft with a Carters weede onely fit for 
hufbandry, feeing I am the originall of all honor- 
able endeuours : to what end dooth youth beftow 
their witts on Lawe, Phifick or Theologie, were it \ 
not the end they aime at, is the wearing of me and 
wining of preferfnent .^ Honor norifheth Art, and 
for the regarde of dignity, doo learned men flriue 
to exceede in their faculty. 

Impiger extremes currit Mercator ad indos. 
Per mare, perfaxa, (^c. 
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(What driues the Marchants to feeke foren 
martes, to venter their goods and hazard their 
Hues? not, if ftill the end of their trauell were 
a paire of Cloth breeches, no, Veluet, coftly atire, 
curious and quaint apparell is the fpur that prickes 
them forward to attempt fuch a daungerfA Doth 
not the Souldiors fight to bee braue, the Lawier 
ftudy to countenance him felf with coft? the artificer 
takes paines only for my fake, that wearing mee 
he may brag it amongft the beft: what credit 
carries he now adayes that goes pind vp in a Cloth 
breech? who will keepe him company that thinkes 
well of himfelfe, vnlefle he vfe the fimple flaue 
to make cleane his fhoone ? the world is chaungde 
and men are growen to more witte, and their 
mindes to afpire after more honorable thoughts: 
rfhey were Dunces in diebus illis, they had not 
the true vfe of gentility, and therefore they liued 
meanely and died obfcurely, but now mennes 
capacities are refined, time hath fet a newe edge 
on gentlemens humors, and they fhew them as 
they fhould be, not like gluttons as their fathers 
did, in chines of beef and almes to the poore, 
but in veluets, fattin, cloth of gold, pearle, yea 
pearle lace which fcarfe Caligula wore on his 
birth day: and to this honourable humor haue I 
brought thefe gentlemen fince I came from Ital^: 
what is the end of feruice to a man, but to 
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countenance himfeife and credite his maifter with 
braue fuites? the fcuruy tapfters and oftlers fex 
fopuli fill pots, and rubbe horfe heeles, to prancke 
themfelues with my glory : alas were it not to weare 
me, why would fo many apply themfelues to 
extraordinary idlenefle ? Befide, I make fooles bee 
reuerenft, and thought wife, amongfl: the common 
fort: I am a feuere fenfor to fuch as offend the 
law, prouided there be a penalty annexed that may 
bring in fome profite, yea by mee the cheefeft 
part of the realme is gouerned, and therefore I 
refer my title to the verdid of any mens iudge- 
ment. To this mildly. Cloth breeches anfwered 
thus. 

As I haue had alwaies that honeft humor in 
mee to meafure all eftates by their vertues, not 
by their apparell, fc^Tdic^' I neuer grudge at the 
brauery of any whom birth, time, place, or dignitie 
made worthy of fuch coftly ornaments, but if 
by the fauour of their Prince and their owne 
defarts they merited them, I helde both lawful 
and commendable to anfwere their degrees in 
apparell, correfpondent vnto their dignities. I am 
not fo precife diredlly to inueigh againft the vfe 
of veluet, either in breeches or in other futes, 
nor will I haue men goe like lohn Baptift, in 
coates of Camels hair/^lL^*^ Princes haue their 
Diademes, and Cajar what is due to Cafar, let 
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Noblemen goe as their birth requires, and Gentle- 
men as they are borne or beare office: I ^eake^ 
ia-tftiftfesswue jdefsseej^'^- the -uuneieafr- Gentility 
a ad-^-TPcag and^ie • of Englaade, ^aaajianueigh againft 
none, but fuch malapart vpftart as raifed vp from 
the Plough, or aduanced for their Italian deuifes, 
or for their witlefle wealth, couet in brauery to 
match, nay to exceede the greateft Noblemen in 
tljis land. 

But leauing this digreffion mounfier Veluet- 
breeches, againe to the perticulers of your fond 
allegation. Whereas you affirme jour felfe to 
be both original and finall end of learning, alas 
proud princox you preach a bowe to hie : did 

• all the Philofophers beat their braines, and bufie 
their wits to wear Veluet breeches? Why both 

• at that time thou wert vnknowne, yea vnborne, 
and all excefle in apparell had in high contempt, 
and nowe in thefe dales all men of worth, are 
taught by reading, that excefle is a great fin, that 
pride is the firft ftep to the downefall of fhame. 
They ftudy with ^ully, that they may feeme 
borne for their countryes as well as for themfelues. 
The Diuine to preach the Gofpell : the Lawier 
to reforme wronges and maintaine iuftice, the 
Phifition to difcouer the fecretes of Gods woonders, 
by working ftrange cures : to bee breefe, the end 
of all beeing, is to knowe God, and not as your 
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worfhip good maifter Veluet breeches wrefts, to 
creep into acquaintance. 

I will not denie, but there bee as fantafticall 
fooles as your felfe, that perhapes are puft vp 
with fuch prefuming thoughts, and ambitioufly 
aime to trick themfelues in your worfhips mafking 
futesj but while fuch climbe for great honours, 
they often fall to great fharaes. It may bee 
thereupon you bring in Honos Alit artes, but I 
gefle your maifterihip neuer tried what true honour 
meant, that trufle it vppe within the compafTe 
of a paire of Veluet breeches, and place it in 
the arrogancy of the hart, no, no: fay honor is 
idolatry, for they make fooles of themfelues, and 
Idols of their carcafes : but he that valueth honour 
fo, fhall reade a lecture out of Apuleius golden 
Afle, to learne him more wit. But now fir by 
your leaue, a blow with your next argument which 
is, that marchants hazard their goods and Hues to 
be acquainted with your maifterihip. Indeed you 
are awry, for wife men frequent marts for profit 
not for pride, vnlefTe it be fome that by wearing 
of Veluet breeches and apparell too high for their 
calling, haue prooued banckerouts in their youth, 
and haue beene glad in their age to defire my 
acquaintance, and to trufle vp their tailes in home 
fpun ruflTet : whereas thou doft obiect the valour 
of hardy Soldiers to grow for the defire of braue 
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apparell. Tis falfe, and I knowe if any were 
prefent, they would proue vpon thy bones that 
thou wert a lier ; for their countries good, their 
princes feruice, the defence of their friends, the 
hope of fauour is the finall ende of their refolu- 
tions : efteeming not only / them but the worlds 
glory, fickle, tranfitory & inconftant. Shall I fetch 
from thine owne country, weapons to wound thy 
felfe withall? What faieft thou to Cincinnatusl was 
he not caled to be Dictator from the Plough? and 
after many viftories, what did he iet vp and downe 
the court in coft[l]y garments and Veluet breeches? 
, No, he difpifed dignitie, contemned vaine glory and 
pride, and returned agayne to his quiet contented 
life in the country. How much did Cuius Fabritius 
value their Numa Pompilius ? Sceuola^ Scipio^ Epami- 
nodas, AriJiideSy they held themfelues wormes meate, 
and counted pride vanity: and yet thou art not 
afhamed to fay, thou art the ende of foldiours 
worthy honor ? I tell thee fawcy fkipiack, it was 
a good and a blefled time heer in England, when 
K. Stephen wore a pair of cloth breeches of a Noble 
a paire, and thought them paffing coftlye : then did 
hee count Weftminfter hal to little to be his dining 
chamber, & his almes was not bare bones, inftead 
of broken meat, but lufty chines of beefe fel into 
the poore mans bafket. Then charitie florifhed in 
the Court, and young Courtiers ftroue to exceede 
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one an other in vertue, not in brauerie : they rode 
not with fans to ward their faces from the wind, 
but with Burgants to refift the ftroke of a Battle 
axe: they could then better exhort a foldior to 
armor then court a Lady with amortrs : they caufed 
the Trumpette to found them pointes of warre, 
not Poets to write them wanto Eligies of loue, 
they fought after honorable fame, but hunted not 
after fading honor : which diftindion by the way 
take thus. There bee fome that feeke honor, and 
fome are fought after by honor. Such vpftarts 
as feth their pedigree from their fathers auncient 
leather apron,, and creep into the Court with great 
humility, redy at the firfl; Bafciare It fiedi di la vojlra 
Jignoria hauing gotten the countenance of fome 
Nobleman, will ftrait be a kindred to Cadwall[ad'\er, 
and fweare his great grandmother was one of the 
Burgefles of the parliament houfe, will at laft 
fteale by degrees into fome credite by their double 
diligence, and then winde fome woorfliipful place 
as far as a hungry fow can fmell a fir reuerence, 
and then with all their friends feeke day and night 
with coyne and countinance til they haue got it. 
Others there be whome honor it felfe feekes, and 
fuch bee they whome vertue doth frame fit for 
that purpofe, that rifing by high defarts, as learning, 
or valour, merite more then eyther they looke for, 
or their prince hath anye eafe conueniently to 
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beftowe on them. Such honor feekes, & they 
with a blufhing confcience entertain him : be they 
neuer fo high in fauour, yet they beg no office, 
as the fhamelefle vpftart doth, that hath a hungry 
eie to fpie out, an impudent face to fue, and a 
flattering toong to intreat for fome void place 
of worfhip : which litle belonged to them, if the 
prince intended to beftow offices for vertue not 
fauour. Other M. veluet breeches there be of 
your crue : that pinch their bellies to polifh their 
backs, that kepe their mawes emptie, to fill their 
purfles, that haue no fliewe of gentility but a Veluet 
flop, who by pouling or felling of land that their 
fathers lefte will beftowe all to buy an office about 
the court that they may be worfliipfull, extorting 
from the poore, to raife vppe their money that 
the bafe deceiuing companions haue laid out to 
haue an office of fome countenance and credite, 
wherein they may haue of mee better then them- 
felues, betearmed by the name of worfliip. The 
laft whome vertue pleadeth for, and neither filuer, 
gold, frendes, nor fauour aduanceth, be men of 
great worth, fuch as are thought of worfliip, and 
vnwillingly entertaine her, rather vouchfafing pro- 
fered honor for their countries caufe, then for any 
proud opinion of hoped for preferment. 

Blefled are fuch landes, whofe officers are fo 
placed, and where the Prince promoteth not for 
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coiiie nor countenance, but for his worthy deferuing 
vertues. But leauing this by taike, me thought I 
heard you fay Signior veluet breeches, that you 
were the father of mechanical! Artes, and handi- 
craftes were found out to fofter your brauery. In [ 
faith goodman gofecape, you that are come from 
the ftart vps, and therefore is called an vpftart, 
quafi ftart vp from clowted fhoone, your lips 
hunge in your light, when you brought forth this 
Logicke : for I hope there is none fo fimple, but 
knowes that handicraftes and occupations grew for 
neceflity, not pride : that mens inuentions waxed 
fharpe to profite the common wealth, not to pranke 
vp themfelues in brauery : I pray you when Tuhalcane 
inuented tempring of mettals had he Veluet breeches 
to weare ? In fadnefle, where was your woorftiip 
when his brother found out the accordes and 
difcordes of muficke hidden in hell, and not yet 
thought on by the Deuill, to caft forth as a baite 
to bring many proud fooles to ruin ? 

rindeed I cannot denie, but your worfhip hath 
brought in deceipt as a iourney man into all 
companies, & made that a fubtil craft, which while 
I was holden in efteeme was but a fimple mifterie : 
now euery trade hath his fleightes, to flubber vp 
his worke to the eie, and to make it good to the 
fale, howfoeuer it prooues in the wearinge3 The / 
fhoomaker cares not if his ftiooes hold the drawing 
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/on : the tailor fowes with hot needle and burnte 
/ thred. Tuflie, pride hath banifht confcience, and 
Veluet breeches honeftie, and euery feruile drudge 
muft ruffle in his filkes, or elfe he is not futeable.j 
The world was not fo A ■principo, for when 
veluet was worne but in kinges caps, then con- 
fcience was not a brome man in Kent ftreat but 
a Courtier, then the farmer was content his fonne 
fhould hold the plough, and Hue as he had done 
before : Beggars then feared to afpire, and the 
higher fortes fcorned to enuie. Now euery lowt 
muft have his fonne a Courtnell, and thofe dung- 
hill drudges waxe fo proud, that they wil prefume 
to wear on their i^^t, what kings haue worne on 
their heades. A clownes fonne muft be clapt in 
a Veluet pantophle, and a veluet breech, though 
^ prefumptuous affe be drownd in the Mercers 
booke, & make a conney of all his lands to the 
vfurer for commodities : yea, the fop muft goe 
like a gallant for a while, although at laft in his 
age hee begge. But indeede, fuch young youths 
when the broker hath bleft them with faint 
Needams crofTe, fall then to priuy liftes and 
cofenages, and when their credit is vtterly crackt, 
they practife fonle bad fhift and fo come to a 
fhamefull ende. 

Laftly, whereas thou faieft thou art a feuere 
fenfour to punilh fins, as auftere as Cato to correct 
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vice, of truth I hold thee fo in penal ftatutes 
when thou haft begged the forfeite of the Prince : 
but fuch corredtion is open extortion and oppres- 
fion of the poore, nor can I compare it better 
M. veluet breech, then to the wolfe chaftifing 
the lambe for difturbing their fountaine, or the 
Deuill cafting out Deuilles, through the power 
of Belfebub: and thus much curteous fir I haue 
faid, to difplay the follies of mine aduerfary, and 
to fhewe the right of mine owne intreft. Whye 
then quoth I, if you haue both faide, it refteth 
but that wee hadde fome to empanell vpon a lury, 
and then no doubt but the verdid: would foone 
bee giuen on one fide. As thus I was talking 
to them I might fee comming downe the hill 
a braue dapper Dicke, quaintly attired in veluet 
and Sattin, and a cloake of cloth rafti, with a 
cambricke ruffe as fmoothly fet, and he as neatly 
fpijged as if he had been a bridegrome, only 
I geft by his pace a farre off he fhould be a 
Tailor: his head was holden vppe fo pert, and his 
legges fhackle hamd, as if his knees had beene 
laced to his thighes with points. Comming more 
neere indeed I fpied a Tailors morice pike on his 
breft, a fpanifh needle, and then I fitted my falu- 
tations, not/ to his futes but to his trade, and 
incountred him by a thread bare courtefie, as if 
I had not knowne him, and afked him of what 
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occupation he was? A Taylor, quoth he: marry 
then my freend, quoth I, you are the more 
welcome, for heere is a great quarrell growne 
betwixt veluet breeches and cloth breeches, for 
their prerogatiue in England: the matter is 
growne to an iflue, ther muft a lury be empan- 
nelled, and I would defire and intreat you to be 
one of the queft. 

Not fo, quoth cloth breeches I challenge him. 
And why quoth I ? What reafon haue you, doth 
he not make them both ? yes, quoth hee, but 
his gaines is not a like : alas by me hee getteth 
fmall, onelye hee is paid for his workemanfhip, 
vnlefle by misfortune his fliieres flipp away, and 
then his vailes is but a fhred of home Ipunne 
cloth: where as in makinge of veluet breeches, 
where there is required filcke lace, cloth of golde, 
of filuer, and fuch coftly ftuffe, to welte, garde, 
whippftitch, edge, face, and draw out, that the 
vales of one veluet breeche, is more then twenty 
payre of mine. I hope there is no Taylor fo 
precife but he can playe the cooke and licke his 
owne fingers rpthough he looke vp to Heauen, 
yet hee can caft large fhreds of fuch rich ftuffe 
into hell vnder his fhop boordT^ Befides hee fettes 
downe like the clarke of the Checke a large bill 
of reckoninges which for hee keepes long in hys 
pocket he fo powders for ftinking, that the yoong 
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vpftart that needes it, feels it fait in his ftomack 
a month after. Befide fir veluet breeches hath 
aduanfl him : for whereas in my time he was 
counted but goodman Taylor, now hee is growne 
fince veluet breeches came in, to bee called a 
marchant or Gentleman Marchant Taylor, geuinge 
armes and the holy Lambe in his creaft, where 
before hee had no other cognifance, but a plaine 
fpanifh needle with a welfch cricket on the top : 
fith then his gaine is fo greate and his honour 
fb aduanft by veluet breeches, I will not truft his 
confcience, nor fhaU he come vppon my lury. 

Indeed you haue fome reafon quoth I, but 
perhaps the Taylor doth this vpon meer deuotion 
to punifh pride, and hauing no other authority 
nor meane, thinkes it beft to pinche them by the 
purfe, and make them pay well, as to afke twife fo 
much filke lace and other ftufFe as would fuffice, 
and yet to ouer reach my yong maifter with a 
bill of rekoning that will make him fcratche 
where it itcheth not : Heerein I hold the Taylor 
for a neceflary member to teach yoonge nouices 
the way to weeping crofle : that when they haue 
wafted what their fathers / left them, by pride, 
they may grow fparing and humble, by inferred 
pouerty : & by this reafon, the Tailor plaies Gods ', 
part : hee exalteth the poore and pulleth downe 
the proud : for of a wealthy efquiers fonne, hee 

XI. . t6 
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akes a threedbare begger : and of a fcornefuU 
ailor, hee lefts vp an vpftart fcuruy Gentleman, 
et feeing you haue made a reafonable challenge 

him, the Tailor ihall bee none of the queft. 

As I bad him ftand by there was comming 
ongft the valley towardes vs, a fquare fet fellow 
ell fed, and as brilkly apparralled, in a black 
iFata dublet and a fpruice leather ierkin, with 
hriftall buttons : a cloake facft a fore with veluet, 
id a couentry cap of the fineft wooU : his face 
mthing Ruby blufh. Cherry cheeked, like a 
reed of fcarlet, or a little darker, like the lees 
f old claret wine : a nofe, antem nofe, purpled 
-ecioufly with pearl e & fhone, like a counterfeit 
orke :^nd betweene the filthy reumicaft of his 
oudfhotten fnowt, there appeared fmale holes, 
hereat wormes heads peeped, as if they meant by 
.eir appearance to preach, and fhew the antienty 
id antiquity of his houfer^ 

This fiery facft churle had vpon his fingers as 
any gold rings, as would furnifh a goldfmiths 
op or befeeme a pandor of long profeffion to 
eare : wondring what companion this fhould bee, 
inquired of what occupation hee was : marry Sir 
loth hee a Broker : why doo you afke, haue you 
ly pawnes at my houfe ? No, quoth I, nor by 
le helpe of God neuer will haue : but the reafon 

to haue you vpon a lury. At this word before I 
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could enter my difcourfe vnto him Veluet breeches 
ftart vp, and fwore hee fKould be none of the queft, 
hee would challenge him : and why quoth I, what 
know you by him? This bafe churle is one of 
the moaths of the common wealth, hee is the 
{poile of young Gentlemen, a bloud fucker of the 
poore, as thrifty as a horfe leach that will neuer 
leaue drinking while hee burft, a ■ knaue that hath 
intreft in the leafes of forty baudy houfes, a re- 
ceiuer for lifts, and a dilhonorable fupporter of 
cut purfes, to conclude, hee was gotten by an 
Incubus, a he DiueU, and brought forth by an 
ouer-worne refufe, that had fpent her youth 
vnder the ruines of Bowbies Barne. 

O monftrous inuedliue, quoth I, what reafon 
h^ue you to bee thus bitter againft him ? Oh the 
viUaine, quoth hee, is the Diuells fadtor, fent from 
hell to torment young gentlemen on earth : he had 
fetcht me ouer in his time, onely in pawnes, in 
ten thoufand pound in gold : fuppofe as / Gentle- 
men through their liberall mindes may want that 
I need, money :\5t mee come to him with a pawne 
worth ten pound, hee will npt lend vpon it aboue 
three pound, and hee will haue a bill of faile and 
twelue pence in the pound for euery month, fo 
that it comes to fixteen pence, fith the bill muft 
monthly be renued, and if you breake but your 
day fet downe in the bill of faile, your pawne is 
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loft, as full bought & fold, you turnd out of your 
goods & he an vnconfcionable gainer: fuppofe ^ 
beft, you keep your day, yet paying fixteen pence 
a month for twenty fhillings, you pay as good for 
the lone as fower fcore in the hundred : is not this 
monftrous exading vpon GentlemenT] Befide the 
knaue will bee diligently attending and waiting at 
dicing houfes where wee bee at play, and there hee 
is ready to lend the loafer money vppon ringes, and 
chaines, apparell or any other good pawne, but the 
poore Gentleman paies fo deere for the lauender it 
is laid vp in, that if it lie long at a Brokers houfe 
hee feemes to buy his apparell twife : nay/this" 
worme eaten wretch hath deeper pitfalls yet to 
intrap youth in, for hee beeing acquainted with a 
young Gentleman of faire liuing, in iflue of good 
parents or aflured poflibility, fooths him in his 
monftrous expences and faies hee carries the minde 
of a Gentleman, promifing if hee want hee ftiall not 
lack for a hundred pounds ,or two, if the Gentleman 
need: then hath my Broker an vfurer at hand as ill 
as himfelf, and hee brings the money, but they tie 
the poore fbule in fuch Darbies^bandes, what with 
receiuing ill commodities and forfeitures vppon 
the bande, that they dub him Sir lohn had lande 
before they leaue him, and ftiare like wolues the 
poore nouices wealth betwixt them as a pray|:yiee 
is (fir) to bee breefe a bowfie bawdy mifer, good 
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for none but himfelfe and his trug, a carle that 
hath a filthy carcafle without a confcience, a body 
of a man wherein an infernall fpirit in fteed of a 
foule doth inhabit, the fcum of the feuen deadly 
fins, an enemy to all good mindes, a deuourer of 
young gentlemen, and to conclude my mortall 
enemyjand therefore admit of my challenge, and 
let him be none of the iury. Truly (qd. Cloth- 
breeches) and I am willing he fhould be difcarded 
too, for were not bad brokers (I will not condemne 
all) there would bee lefl*e filching & fewer theeues, 
for they receiue all is brought them, and buy that 
for a Crowne that is worth twenty ihillings : defire 
of gaine blindes their confcience and they care 
not how it bee come by,^fo they buy it cheape. 
[Befide they extort vpon the poore that ar inforced 
, through /extreame want to pawne their cloathes and 
houfholde ftuffe, their pewter and braflfe, and if the 
poor foules that labour hard miffe but a day, the 
bafe minded broker takes the forfeite without re- 
morfe or pitty(: it was not fo in Diebus Hits, but 
thou proud vpftart Veluet-breeches haft learnd all 
Englifhmen their villany, and all to mainetaine thy 
brauery : fyea, I haue knowne' of late when a poore 
woman laid a filuer thimble that was fent her from 
her friends for a toke to pawne for fix pence, & 
the broker made her pay a halfpenny a week for 
it, which comes to two fhillings a yere, for fix- 
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pence : fith then hys confcience is fo bad, let him 
be fhuffled out amongft the knaues for a difcarding 
card. Content qd. I, and bad the broker ftand 
backe, when there were euen at my heeles three 
in a clufter, pert youthes all, and neatly tired : I 
queftioned them what they were, and the one fayd 
hee was a barber, the other a furgion, and the 
third an Apoticary. How like you of thefe (qd. 
I) fliall they be of your iury ? Of the iury, quoth 
Cloth-breeches neuer a one by my confent, for I 
challenge them all: your reafon qd. I, and then 
you fhall haue my verdift. Mary (qd. Cloth- 
breeches) firft to the barber he cannot but be a 
partiall man on veluet breeches fide, fith he gets 
more by one time dreffinge of him, than by ten 
times drefling of me : I come plaine to be polde, 
and to haue my beard cut, and pay him two pence, 
veluett breeches he fittes downe in the chaire wrapt 
in fine cloathes, as though the barber were about 
to make him a foot cloth for the vicar of faint 
fooles : the begins he to take his fifl"ars in his hand 
and his combe, and fo to fnap with them as if he 
meant to giue a warning to all the lice in his nittye 
lockes for to prepare themfelues, for the day of 
their deftrudbion was at hande, then comeg he out 
with his fuftian eloquence & making a low conge, 
faith,lSir will you haue your wor haire cut after the 
Italian maner, fhorte and round, and then frounft 
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with the curling yrons, to make it looke like a 
halfe moone in a mift ? or like a Spanyard long at 
the eares, and curled like to the two endes of an 
olde cafl: perriwig ? or will you bee Frenchefied with 
a loue locke downe to your fhoulders^ wherein 
you may weare your miftrefle fauour? (yThe Eng- <; ' 
lifh cut is bafe, and gentlemen fcorne it, nouelty is 
daintye, fpeake the woord fir, and my fiflars are 
ready to execute your worfhips wiir|[His head «■' 
being once dreft, which requires in combing and 
rubbing fome two howers, hee comes to the bafon : 
then beeing curioufly wafht with no woorfe then a 
camphire bal, he delcends as low as his herd and 
afketh whether he pleafe to be fliauen or no, 
whether he will haue his peak cut fhort & fharpe, 
amiable like an inamorato or broad pendat like a 
fpade, to be terrible like a warrior and a Soldado, 
whether he wil haue his crates cut low like a 
luniperbufh, or his fuberches take away with a 
rafor, if it be his pleafure to haue his appendices 
primd, or his muftachios foftered to turn about 
his eares like ^ branches of a vine, or cut down 
to y lip with y Italian laih, to make him look like 
a halfe faced bauby in bras ? ^Thefe quaint tearmes 4;- 
Barber you greet maifter veluet breeches withall, 
& at euery word a fnap with your fiffors, and a 
cring with your knee, whereas when you come to 
poore Clothbreeches you either cutte his beard at 
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your owne pleafure, or elfe in difdaine aflce him 
if he wil be trimd with Chrifts cut, round like the 
halfe of a holland cheefe, mocking both Chrift and 
vs : for this your knauerie my wil is you fhall be 
none of the iurie. For you maifter furgion, the 
ftatutes of England exempts you from being 
of any queft, and befide, alas, I feldome fall into 
. your hands as being quiet and making no brawls 
to haue wounds, as fwartrutting veluet breeches 
dooth, neither doe I frequent whorehoufes to 
catch the Marbles, and foe to grow your patient. 
I knowe you not, atid therefore I appeale to the 
ftatute, you flial haue nothing to doe with my 
matter. And for you M. Apoticarie, alas, I 
looke not once in feuen yeare into your fhop, 
without it be to buy a peniworth of wormefeed 
to giue my child to drinke, or a little triacle to 
driue out the meafels, or perhaps fome dregs 
and powders to make my ficke horfle a drench 
withall, but for my felfe, if I be il at eafe I take 
kitchin phificke, I make my wife my Dodlor, 
and my garden my Apoticaries fhop, whereas 
queafie maifter veluet breeches cannot haue a 
fart a wry, but he muft haue his purgation pils> 
and glifters, or euacuate by electuaries : he muft if 
the left fpot of morphue come on his face, haue 
his oyle of Tartar, his Lac virginis, his camphire 
diflblued in veriuice, to make the foole as faire 
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forfooth, as if he were to playe Maidmariati in 
a May game or Moris-daunce : tufh he cannot 
difgeft his meate without coferues, nor end his 
meale without fuckats, nor (fhall I fpeake plainely) 
pleafe the trug his miftres without he goe to the 
Apothecaries, for Eringion, Oleum formicarum, 
alatarum & aqua mirabilis of ten^pound a pint: 
if maft, veluet breeches with drinking thefe drugs 
hap to haue a ftinking breath, then forfooth the 
Apoticarie muft play the perfumer to make it 
fweet, nay what is it about him that he blameth 
not nature for framing, and formeth it a new by 
art, /and in all this who but mounfier the Apoticary, 
therefore good fir (quoth he) feeing you haue 
taken vpon you to be trior for the challenges, let 
thofe three as partial companions be packing. 
Why (qd. I) feeing you haue yeelded fuch reafon 
of refufall, let them Hand by : prefently looking 
about for more, comes ftalkmg down an aged 
grand fir in a blacke veluet coat and a blacke 
cloath gowne welted and faced, and after him as 
I iuppofed foure feruing men, the moft ill fauoured 
knaues me thought that euer I fawe : one of them 
had a bufFe leather ierkin all greafie before with 
the droppings of beere that fell from his beard, 
find by his fide a flceine like a Breuers boung 
knife, and muffled he was in a cloake turnd ouer 
his nofe, as though he had been afliamed to fhewe 
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his face. The fecond had a belly like a bucking- 
tub, & a threedbare blacke coat vnbettoned before 
vpon the breft, whereon the map of drunkenneffe 
was drawne with the bawdy and bowfie excrements 
that dropt from his filthy leaking mouth. The 
third was a long leane old flauering flangrell with 
a brafell ftaffe in the one hand, and a whipcord 
in the other, fo pourblind that hee had like to 
haue ftumbled vpon the company before he faw 
them. The fourth was a fat chufFe, with a fower 
looke, in a blacke cloke faced with taiFata, and 
by his fide a great fide pouch like a faulkner: 
for their faces all foure feemed to be bretheren, 
they were fo bumbafted with the flockes of fl:rong 
beere, and lined with the lees of old facke, that 
they lookte like foure blowne bladers painted ouer 
with redde oaker, or waftit ouer with the fuff of 
an old ftale dye. All thefe, as well the maifter 
as the following mates would haue paft away, but 
that I ftept before them & inquired firft of the 
formoft what he was? Mary, qd. he, a Lawier: 
then fir qd. I, we haue a matter in controuerfie 
that requireth counfaile, & you are the more 
welcome. What is it qd. he .? Mary faid I, whether 
Cloth breeches or veluet breeches are of more 
worth, and which of them hath the beft title to 
bee refident in England ? At this the lawier fmild, 
and veluet breeches fl:epping forth tooke acquaint- 
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ance of him, and commending his honeftye, faid 
ther could not be a man of better indifFerency of 
the iury : when cloth breeches ftepping in fwore 
he maruelled hee was not as well as the Surgion 
exempted by adt of parliament from being of any 
queft, fith as the furgion was without pitty, fo 
he was without confcience, and therevpon inferd 
his challenge, faieng^_the Lawyer was neuer frend 
to cloth breeches : for when lowlinefTe, neighbour- 
hood, and hofpitality liued/ in England, Weftminfter 
hall was a dining chamber not a den of controueriies, 
when the king himfelfe was content to keepe his 
S. Georges day in a plaine paire of Kerfie hofe, 
when the Duke, Earle, Lord, Knight, Gentleman 
and Efquire, aimed at vertue, not at pride, and 
wore fuch breeches as was fpun in his hou^;3' 
then the lawier was a fimple man, and in the 
highefl degree was but a bare fcriuener, except 
Judges of the land which tooke in hand ferious 
matters, as treafons, murthers, felonies and fuch 
capitall offences, but (ildome was there any pleas 
put in before that proud vpftart Veluet-breeches, 
for his maintenaunce inuented ftrange controuerfies, 
and fince hee began to dominier in England, hee 
hath bufd fuch a proud bufie couetous and incroch- 
ing humor into euery mans head, that lawiers are 
grown to bee one of the cheefe lims of the com- 
monwealth : for they doo nowe adaies de lana 
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caprina taxare, go to law if a Hen do but fcrape 
in his Orchard: but hdwfoeuer right bee, might 
carries awaie the verdift : if a poore man fue a 
Gentleman, why hee fhootes vp to the fkie, and 
the arrow fales on his owne head : howlbeuer the 
caufe go the weakeft is thruft to the wall :iLawiers 
are troubled with the heate of the liuer, which 
makes the palms of their hands fo hot that they 
cannot be coold vnlefle they bee rubd with the 
oyle of angefi but the poore man that giues but 
his bare fee, or perhaps pleads in forma pauperis^ 
hee hunteth for hares with a taber, and gropeth 
in the darke to find a needle in a bottle of hay : 
tiifli thefe Lawiers haue fuch delatory & foren 
pleas, fuch dormers, fuch quibs and quidits, that 
beggering their Clyents, they purchafe to themfelues 
whole lordfliips : it booteth not men" to difcourfe 
their little confcience, and great extortion, only 
fufEce they bee not fo rich as they bee bad, and 
yet they bee but too wealthy. I inueigh not 
againft law nor honeft lawiers, for there be fome 
well qualified, but againft extorting Ambodexters 
that wring the poore : & becaufe I know not 
whether this bee fuch a one or no, I challenge 
him not to bee of my iury. Why then qd. I, 
his worihip may depart : & then I queftioned 
what hee in the buif ierkin was? marry qd. he, 
I am a ferieant: hee had no fooner faid fo, but 
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veluet breeches leapt back, & drawing his rapier, 
fwore he did not only challenge him for his iury, 
but alfo protefted if he ftirred one foot towards 
him, hee would make him eate a peece of his 
poinard. And what is the reafon qd. I, that 
there is fuch mortall hatred betwixt you and the 
ferieant? Oh fir qd. veluet breeches, fearch him, 
I warrant you ^ knaue hath precept vpon precept 
to arreft me, hath / worne his mace fmooth, with 
onely clapping it on my ftioulder, hee hath had 
me vnder coram fo often : oh that reprobate is the 
vferers executioner, to bring fuch Gentlemen to 
Limbo, as he hath ouerthrowne with his bafe 
brocage, and bad commodities: and as you fee 
him a fat knaue with a foggie face, wherein a cup 
of old fack hath fet a feale, to marke the bowfie 
drunkard to dye of the dropfy, fo his confcience 
is confumed, & his hart robd of al remorfe & pity, 
that for mony he wil betray his own father: for 
wil a cormorant but fee him to arreft a yoong 
Gentleman, the rakehel wil be fo eager to catch 
him, as a dog to take a beare by the eares in 
Parifti-garden : and when he hath laid hold vpon 
him, he vfeth him as curteoufly as a butchers cur 
would do an oxe cheeke, when he is hungry: if 
hee fee the Gentleman hath mony in his purfle, 
then ftraight with a cap and knee he carries him 
to the tauerne, and bids him fend for fome 
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of his frendes to bale him, but firft he couenats 
to haue fome brafe of angels for his paines, and 
befides he cals in for wine as greedily, as if the 
knaues mother had been brocht againft a hogfhead 
when he was begotten : but fuppofe the Gentleman 
wants pence, he wil either haue a pawne or elfe 
drage him to the counter, without refpeft of man- 
hood or honeftye : I fhould fpend the whole day 
with difplaying his villanies, therefore breefly let 
this fufEce, he was neuer made by the confent 
of God, but his flouenly carkafe was framd by the 
Diuell, of the rotten carion of a woolfe, and his 
fbule of an vfurers damned ghoft turnd out of 
hell into his body, to do monftrous wickednefle 
againe vpon the earth : fo that he fhal be none 
of my iury, neither fhal he come nearer me then 
the length of my rapier will fuffer him. Indeede 
qd. Cloth breeches generally ferieantes be bad, but- 
there be amongft them fome honeft men, that wil 
do their duties with lawfull fauour : for to fay 
truth, if ferieants were not, how fhould men come 
by their debts: mary they are fo cruel in their 
office, that if they arrefl a poore man, they will 
not fuffer him (if hee hath no mony) to ftay a 
quarter of an houre to talke with his creditor, 
although perhaps at the meeting they might take 
compofition, but only to the counter with him 
vnles he wil lay his pewter, brafTe, couerlets, fheets. 
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or fuch houfhold ftuiFe, to them for pawne of 
paiment of fome coine for their ftaying : therefore 
let him depart out of this place, for his roome 
is better than his company. 

Well then quoth I, what fay you to thefe three ? 
and with that I queftioned their names : the one 
faid hee was a Sumner, the other a / Gaoler, and 
the third an Infourmer : lefus blefle me (quoth 
Cloth breeches) what a Ging was heere gathered 
together: no doubt Hel is broke loofe, and the 
Diuel meanes to keep holi^y: I make challeng 
againft them al, as againft worfe men than thofe 
that gaue euidence againft Chrift : for the Sumner 
it bootes me to fay little more againft him, then 
Chaucer did in his Canterbury tales, who faid hee 
was a knaue, a briber and a bawd: but leauing 
that authority although it be authenticall, yet thus 
much I can fay -of my felfe, that thefe drunken 
drofy fbnnes go a tooting abroad (as they them- 
felues term it) which is to heare if any man hath 
got his maid with child, or plaies the good felow 
with his neighbours wife: if he findeS a hole in 
any mans coate that is of wealth, then he hath 
his peremtory fcitation ready to fcite him to the 
Archdeacons or officials court, there to apeere and 
abide the ftiame & penalty of the law : the man 
perhaps in good credit with his neighbours, loath 
to bring his name in queftion, grefeth the fumner 
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in the fift, and then he wipes him out of the 
booke, and fufFers him to get twenty with child, 
fo he keepe him warme in the hand: he hath 
a faying to wanton wiues, & they are his good 
dames, and as long as they feede him with cheefe, 
bacon, capons & fuch od reuerfios, they are honeft, 
and be they neuer fo bad, he fweares to the official, 
complaints are made vpon enuy, and the women 
of good behauiour : tufli what bawdry is it he 
wil not fuffer, fo he may haue mony and good 
cheere: and if he like the wench well a fnatch 
himfelfe, for they know all the whores in a country, 
& are as lecherous companions as may be : to be 
breefe, the fumner liues vpon the fin& of people, 
& out of harlatry gets he all his commodity. As 
for the Gaoler, although I haue beene little troubled 
in prifon to haue experience of his knauery, yet 
I haue heard the poore prifoners complaine how 
cruell they be to them, extorting with extraordinary 
fees, felling a duble curtail (as they call it) with 
a duble iug of beere for i pence, which containes 
not aboue U pint & a halfe: let a poore ma be 
arretted into one of the counters, though he but 
fet his foot in the but halfe an hour, he fhal be 
almoft at an agels charge, what with garnifli, 
croffing and wiping out of the booke, turning 
the key, paying the chamberleine, feeing for his 
lury, and twenty fuch extortions inuented by 
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themfelues, and not allowed by any ftatute: God 
blefs me gaoler from your henhoufes, as I wil 
keepe you for comming on my queft, and to you 
M. Infourmer, you that looke like a ciuil Citizen, or 
fome handfome petty-fogger of the law : although / 
your crimfon nofe bewrayes you can fup of a coole 
cup of fack without any chewing, yet haue you 
as much fly knauery in your fide pouch there, 
as would breed the confufion of fortye honeft men. 

It may bee fir, you maruell why I exclaime 
againfl: the Informer fith hee is a moft necefl"ary 
member in the common-wealth, and is highly to 
the Princes aduantage for the benefit of pennall 
ftatutes and other abufes, whereof he giueth 
fpeciall intelligence ? To wipe out this doubt 
I fpeake not againfl: the Office but the Officer, 
againfl fuch as abufe lawe when they fliould vfe 
it: and fuch a one I gefle this fellowe to bee, by 
the carnation tindture of his ruby nofe. Therefore 
let vs fearch his bagge, and fee what trafti you 
fliall finde in it : with that although the Infourmer 
were very loath, yet wee pluckt out the fluffing 
of his pouch, and in it was found a hundred & od 
writtes : Whereat I woundred, and Cloth breeches 
fmiling bad mee read the Labels, and the parties 
names, and then examine the Infourmer how many 
of them he knewe, and wherein they had offended: 
I followed his counfaile, and of al he knew but 

XI. 17 
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three neither could hee tel what they had done 
amifle. to bee arretted and brought in queftion. 

Cloth breeches feeing mee ftand in a mafe, began 
thus to refolue mee in my doubt: perhaps, quoth 
hee, you maruell why the Infourmer hath all thefe 
writtes, and knowes neither the parties, nor can 
obied any offence to them ? To this I anfwere : 
that it beeing a long vacation, hee learned in the 
rowles all thofe mens names, and that they were 
men of indifferent wealth. Now meanes hee to 
go abroad and fearch them out and arrefl them, 
and though they knowe not wherein, or for what 
caufe they fhould bee troubled, yet rather then 
they will come vp to London and fpend their 
mony, they will beflow fome od Angell vpon, 
maifler Infourmer, and fo fit at home in quiet. 
But fuppofe fome be fo fluborne as to ftand to the 
triall, yet can this cunning knaue declare a 'Tam- 
quam againft them, fo that though they be cleered, 
yet can they haue no recompence at all, for that he 
doth it in the courts behalfe. I wil not vnfold al 
his vUlanies, but he is an abufer of good lawes and 
a very knaue, and fo let him be with his fellowes. 
I both wondred and laught to heare Cloth breeches 
make this difcourfe: when I fawe two in the vally 
together by the eares, the one in leather, the other 
as blacke as the Diuell : I ftept to them, to part 
the fraie, and queftioned what they were, and 
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wherefore they brawled ? / Marry quoth hee, that 
lookte like Lucifer, though I am blacke I am not 
the Diuell, but indeed a Colier of Croiden, and 
one fir that haue fold many a man a falfe fack of 
coales, that both wanted meafure and was halfe full 
of duft and drofle. 

Indeed I haue been a Lieger in my time in 
London, I haue plaied many mad pranckes, for 
which caufe, you may apparantly fee I am made a 
curtal, for the Pillory (in the fight of a great many 
good and fufficient witnefles) hath eaten off both 
mine eares, and now fir this Ropemaker hunteth 
mee heere with his halters, I gefle him to bee fome 
euill fpirit, that in the likenefle of a man, would 
fince I haue paft the Pillory, perlwade me to 
hange my felfe for my old offences, and therefore 
fith I cannot blefl'e me from him with Nomine 
patris, I lay Spiritus SanSius about his fhoulders, 
with a good crab-tree cudgell, that he may get 
him out of my company. 

The Ropemaker replied, that honeftly iournev- 
ing by the way he acquainted himfelfe with the 
Collier, and for no other caufe pretended. Honeft 
with the Diuell, quoth the Collier, how can he be 
honeft, whofe mother I gefl"e was a witch, for I 
haue heard them fay, that witches fay their praiers 
backward, and fo doth the Ropemaker yearne his 
liuing by going backward, & the knaues cheefe 
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liuing is by making fatall inftruments, as halters 
and ropes, which diuers defperate men hang them- 
felues with. Well, quoth I, what fay you to thefe, 
fhall they be on the lury ? Veluet breeches faid 
nothing, but Cloth breeches faid, in the Rope- 
maker he found no great fallhood in him, there- 
fore hee was willing he ftiould bee one, but for the 
Collier hee thought it neceflary that as he came fo 
he ftiould depart: fo then I bad the Ropemaker 
ftand by till more came, which was not long, for 
there came three in a clufter. As foone as they 
drue nie, I fpied one, a fat churle with a fide ruflet 
coate to his knee, and his handes all to tanned with 
ftiifting his Oufe: yet would I not take notice what 
they were, but queftioned with them of their 
feuerall occupations. Marry quoth the firft, I am 
a tanner, the fecond a fhomaker, and the third a 
Currier : then turning to the Plaintife and Defen- 
dant, I alked them if they would allowe of thofe 
parties ? No by my faith, quoth Cloth breeches, I 
make challenge to them all, and I will yeeld reafons 
of import againft them : and firft to you maifter 
Tanner, are you a man worthy to be of a lury, 
when your confcience cares not to wronge the 
whole common-wealth ? you refpeft not publike 
com/odity, but priuate gaines :jnot to benefit your 
neighbour, but for to make the proud princoxe 
your fonne an vpftart Gentleman: and becaufe 
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you would marry your daughter, at the leaft to 
an Efquire that fliee may if it be poffible, be a 
Gentlewomam: j& howe comes this to pafle? by 
your tanne-^ts for footh : for, whereas by the 
anciente lawes and ftatutes of England you fliould 
let a hide lye in the Oufe at the leaft nine moneths, 
you can make good leather of it before three 
moneths: you haue your Dooues dung, your Marie, 
your Aftien barke and a thoufand thinges more, to 
bring on your Leather apace, that it is fo badly 
Tanned, that when it comes to the wearinge, then 
it fleetes away like a peece of brown papePfj and 
whereas your backs of all other ftioxild be the beft 
tanned, you bring them fo full of home to the 
market, that did you not greafe the fealers of 
Leaden Hall throughly in the fift, they ftiould 
neuer bee fealed, but turned away and made for- 
fiet by the ftatute. I cannot at large lay open your 
fubtill practifes, to beguile the poore communalty 
with bad leather. But let this fuffice, you leaue 
no villanie vnfbught, to bring the blockhead your 
fonne to go before the Clowne his father trimely 
trickt vp in a paire of veluet breeches. 

Now'maifter Currier to your coofenage : you 
cannot bee content onely to burne the leather you 
drefle for fault of liquor, becaufe you would make 
the fhoomaker pay well, and you put in little ftufFe : 
and befides, when as in backs you fhould onely put 
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in Tallow hard and good, you put in foft kitchen- 
ftufFe mixt, and fo make the good and well tanned 
Leather by your villany to fleet and waft away, but 
alfo you grow to bee an extorting knaue, and a 
foreftaller of the market: for you will buy leather 
fides, backs, and Calue fkines and fel them to the 
poore fhoomakers at an vnreafonable rate, by your 
falfe retaylinge, getting infinite goods by that ex- 
cefliue price : both vndoing the poore flioomaker 
and caufing vs that we pay extreamely for fhooes. 
For if the Currier bought not Leather by the whole 
of the Tanner, the flioomaker might haue it at a 
more reafonable price: but the flioomaker being 
poore, is not perhaps able to deale with a dicker 
of hides nor perhaps with a cuple of baaks, and 
the Tanner will not truft him : then the extorting 
and coofening Currier comes vp with this, I will 
lend you for a day, and fo pincheth him that hee is 
fcarce able to finde his children bread. 

But well hath the Prince and the honourable 
Lords of the priuie counfaile prouided by an act of 
Parliament, that no Currier fliall buy leather either 
backs or hides of the, Tanner, fo to bridle the 
extorting and foreftalling coofenage, but craftilier 
and fubteller hath the knaue Currier croftjitten the 
ftatute, in that he deales thus with the Tanner: he 
makes him hold his leather vnreafonably to the 
flioomaker, and fo when he cannot fell it, he laies 
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it vp in the Curriers houfe, vnder a colour, whereas 
in deed he hath fold it to him. 

Suppofe this fhifte be fpied and preuented : then 
compoundeth hee with fome knaue Ihoomaker, 
fome bafe rakehel without a confcience, that neither \ 
refpefteth God, the common wealth, nor his com- 
pany, and for footh he is halfe with the Currier, 
who letteth him haue fome hundred marke, to lay 
out for leather euery moneth, but whereas hee 
fpendes not in his fliop a hundred markes woorth 
in a yeare : fo the ftioomaker buies it to abufe 
the ftatute for the Currier, and the Currier by that 
meanes vndooeth the other flioomakers : thus twoo 
crafty knaues are met and they neede no broker. 

Now to you gentle crafte, you maffe flioo- 
makers : you can putt in the inner fole of a thin 
Calues Ikin, when as the flioo is a neates leather 
flioo: which you know is clean contrary both to 
confcience and the ftatute. Befide, you will ioin 
a neates leather vampy to a calues leather heele : 
is not heere good ftufFe maifter flibomaker \ 
Well for your knauery, you fliall haue thofe 
curfles which belonges vnto your craft : you fliall 
be lighte footed to trauell far, lighte witted vpon 
euery fmall occafion to geue your maifter the 
bagge, you fliall be moft of you vnthrifts and 
almoft all perfect good fellowes. Befide I re- 
member a merry left how Mercury brought you to 
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a dangerous difeafe, for he requefted a boone for 
you, which fell out to your greate difaduantage : 
and to recreate rs heere a little gentle crafte, 
what fell to your trade by that winged God ? As 
it happened on a time that lupter and Mercury 
traueilinge together vpon earth, Mercury was 
wonderfully hungry and had no money in his 
purfle to buy him any foode, and at lafte to his 
greate comforte hee fpied where a company of 
Taylors were at Dinner with buttred peafe, eatinge 
their peafe with theyr needels pointes, one by one ; 
Mercury came to them and afked them his almes : 
they proudly bad him fit downe, and doo as he 
faw they did, and with that deliuered him a needle. 
The poore God, beeinge palling hungry, could 
not content his maw with eatinge one by one, 
but turned the eie of the needel and eate two or 
three together : which the / Tailors feeing, they 
ftart vp and faid what fellow a fhowell and a 
fpaede, to buttred peafe, haft thou no more 
manners, get out of our company : and fo they 
fent him packing with many ftroakes. 

Mercury comming back, lupter demaunded of 
him what newes: and hee told him how churliftily 
hee was vfed amongft the Tailors : well, wandring 
on further. Mercury efpied where a company of 
ftioomakers were at dinner with powdered beefe 
and breweffe : going to them, before hee could afke 
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them any almes, they fayd, wellcome good fellow, 
what is thy ftomack vp, wilt thou doe as wee doe, 
and taft of beefe? Mercury thanked them and 
fat downe and eate his belly full, and dranke well 
of good double beere, and when hee had done 
went home to his maiftfer, 

Aflbone as he came, lupiter a{ked him what 
newes, and hee faid : I haue lighted amongft a 
crue of fhoomakers, the beft fellowes that euer 
I met with all, they haue frankely fed mee without 
grudging, and therefore graunt mee a boone for 
them. 

Afke what thou wilt Mercury^ quoth hee, and 
it fhall bee done : why then quoth hee, graunt that 
for this good turne they haue done mee, they 
may euer Ipend a groat afore they can yearne 
two pence : it fhall bee graunted quoth hee. 

Mercury aflbone as lupiter had faid the word, 
hee bethought himfelf and fayd : nay but that 
they may yearne a groat afore they fpend two 
pence, for my tongue flipt at the firft : well Mercury 
quoth hee, it cannot bee recald, the firfl: wifti mufl: 
fland : and hereof by Mercury s boone it grew that 
all the Gentle craft are fuch good fellowes and 
fpendethriftes. But howfoeuer, none of those 
three, neither Shoomaker, tanner, nor Currier, 
ftiall bee accepted to bee of the iury. 

As they went away with fleas in their ears, 
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beeing thus tanted by Cloth breeches, wee might 
fee where there came a troupe of ancient Gentle- 
men, with their feruing men attending vpon them. 
The foremoft wasja^ great old man, with a white 
beard all in ruflet, and a faire black cloake on 
his bacE} and attending vppon him fome fine 
men : their cognizance as I remember was a pe- 
cock without a taile, the other two that accom- 
panied him, feemed meaner then himfelfe, but 
yet Gentlemen of good worlhip : whereupon I 
went towards them & faluted them, and was fo 
bould as to queftion what they were and of their 
bufinefle. The moft ancienteft anfwered hee was 
a Knight, and thofe two his neighbours, the one 
an efquire, the other a gentleman, & that they , 
haue no vrgent affaires but only to walke abroad 
to take the frefh aire. Then did I fhew them 
both Cloth breeches and veluet breeches, & told 
them the controuerfy, & defired their aide to 
be vpon the lury. They fmiling anfwered, they 
were content, & fo did Cloth breeches feem to 
reioyce, that fuch honeft antient Englifh gentlemen 
fhould be triers of his title. But veluet breeches 
- ftorming ftept in & made challeng to them all. 
I demanded the reafon why he fhould refufe 
Gentlemen of fo good calling? And he made 
me this anfwere. 

Why you may geffe the inwarde minde by the 
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outward apparell, & fee how he is adifted by the 
homely robes he is futed in. Why this knight 
is mortall enimy to pride & fo to me, he regardeth 
hofpitality & aimeth at honor with releeuing the 
poore : you may fee ^though his landes & reue- 
newes be great, & he able to maintain, himfelf in 
great brauery, yet he is content with home fpun 
cloth, & fcorneth the pride that is now adaies 
vfed amongfh young vpftarts : he holdeth not the 
worth of his Gentry to be & confifl in veluet 
breeches, but valeweth true fame by the report 
of the common fort, who praife him for his 
vertue, luftice, liberality, houfekeeping and almes- 
deedsj Vox populi vox Dei, his tenants & farmers 
would if it might bee poflible, make him im- 
mortall with their praiers and praifes. l_He 
raifeth no rent, racketh no lands, taketh no in- 
combs, impofeth no mercilefTe fines, enuies not 
an other, buyeth no houfe ouer his neighbours 
head, but refpedteth his country and the com- 
modity thereof, as deere as his life. Hee re- 
gardeth more to haue the needy fed, to haue his 
boord garnifhed with full platters, the to famous 
himfelf with exceffiue furniture in apparel/j Since 
then he fcorneth pride, he muft of force proclaime 
himfelfe mine enimy, & therfore hefhal be none 
of my iury : & fuch as himfelfe I geffe the Squire 
and the Gentleman, and therfore I challeng thera 
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all three. Why quoth I, this is ftrange, that a 
man fliould be drawne from a queft for his good- 
nefle. If men for vertue be challenged, whom 
fhall we haue vpon the lury ? your obieftion helpes 
not maifter veluet breeches, for if hee be a man of 
fo godly a. difpofition, he will neither fpeake for 
feare or fauour, hee will regard neither the riches 
of the one nor the plaine pouerty of the other: 
wherevpon fith you haue made mee trior, I allowe 
them all three to bee of the lury : and fo I requefted 
them to fit down til our lury was ful, which they 
courteoufly did, although veluet breeches frownd 
at it. When I looking for more faw wher ther 
came a troope of men in apparell feeming poore 
honeft / Citizens, in all they were eight. I de- 
maunded of them what they were, & whether 
they were going ? One of them that feemed the 
welthieft, who was in a furred Jacket, made an- 
fwere, that they were all frends going to the 
buriall of a neighbour of theirs, that yefternighf 
died, and if it would do him any pleafure to heare 
their names, they were not fo dainty but that they 
would tell them : and fo then he began to tell me 
that by his art he was a Skinner, the fecond faid 
he was a Joiner, the third was a Sadler, the fourth 
a waterman, the fift was a Cutler, the fixt was a 
Bellowsmender, the feauenth a Plaifterer, and the 
eight a Printer. In good time quoth I, it is 
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commendable when neighbours loue fo well to- 
gether, but if your fpeede bee not ouer much I 
muft requeft you to bee of a lury. So I difcourft 
vnto them the controuerfie betweene Cloth breeches 
and veluet breeches, and to what iflue it muft grow 
by a verdidt: they feemed al content, and I turned 
to the Plaintife and defendant, and aflced if they 
would make challeng to any of thefe ? I fcorn qd. 
veluet breeches, to make any great obiedtion againft 
them, fith they bee mecanicall men, and I almoft 
hold them indifferent, for this I know, they get as 
much and more by me then by him: the Skinner I 
vfe for furres, whereas this bafe Cloth breeches hath 
fcarce a gowne faced once in his life, the Sadler for 
coftly imbroidered faddels, the ioiner for feeling 
my houfe, the cutler for gilt rapiers, the Waterman 
I vfe continually, ten times for his once, and fo 
likewife the Plaifterer : for the Bellowefmender alas 
poor fnake, I knowe him not: for the Printer by 
our Lady I think I am fome tenne pounds in his 
debt for bookes, fo that for my part let them all 
pafle. And for me too qd. Cloth breeches, but 
yet a little to put them in remembrance of their 
follies, let me haue a bout with them all : and firft 
to you maifter Skinner, to whome I can fay little 
but only this, that, whereas you fliould only put 
the backs of fkinnes into facing, you taw the 
wombs, and fo deceiue the buier : befides if you 
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haue fome fantaftike fkin brought you not worth 
two pence, with fome ftrange fpottes, though it bee 
of a Hbbet, you will fweare tis a moft pretious 
fkin, and came from Mufco or the fartheft- parts of 
Calabria. The Sadler he ftuffes his pannels with 
ftraw or hay and ouer gafeth them with haire, 
and makes the leather of them of morts, or tand 
ftieeps fkins. The ioyner though an honeft man, 
yet hee maketh his ioynts weake, and putteth in 
fap in the mortefels, which fhould be the hart of 
the tree, and all to make his ftuffe / flender. And 
you Cutler, you are patron of ruffions and fwafli 
bucklers, and will fell them a blade that may be 
thruft into a bufhell, but if a poore man come that 
cannot fkil of it, you fell him a Iworde or rapier 
new ouerglafed, and fwear the blade came either 
from Turkey or Toledo. Now maifter waterman, 
you will fay there is no fubtility in you, for ther 
is none fo limple but that knows your fares, and 
what is due betweene Greenwich and London, and 
howe you yearne your mony painfully with the fweat 
of your browes : al this is true, but let mee whifper 
one thing in your care, you will play the good- 
fellow too much if you be well greafed in the fift, 
for if a young Gentleman and a prety wench come 
to you & fay, waterman, my frend and I meane to 
go by water and to be merry a night or two, I 
care not which way nor whether we go, and there- 
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fore where thou thinkeft we may haue beft lodg- 
ing, thither carrie vs : then off goes your cap and 
away they go, to brainfoord or fome other place, 
and then you fay hoftefle, I pray you vfe this 
Gentleman and his wife wel, they are come out 
of London to take the aire and mean to be merry 
heere a night or two, and to fpend their mony 
frankly : when God wot they are neither man nor 
wife, nor perhaps of any acquaintance before the 
match made in fome bawdy tauerne: but you knowe 
no fuch matter, and therefore waterman I pardon 
you. And for you Plaifterer and Bellowfmender 
I pafle you ouer, and fo do I the Printer too, only 
this I muft needes fay to him that fome of his 
trade will print lewd bookes, and bawdy pan;!- 
phlets, but Auri Jacra fames quid non? therefore I 
am content they fhal be al of the iury. I was 
glad there were fo many accepted of at once, and 
hoped that now quickly the iury would be ful : 
looking about me, ftraight I might fee one alone 
come running as faft as he could. I wondred what 
he fhould be that he made fuch haft, & the fkinner 
told me he was an honeft man, and one of their 
company, by his occupation a bricklaier. Oh qd. 
Veluet breeches, a good honeft fimple man, he 
hath been long in my worke, building me a 
fumpteous houfe. But I challeng him, qd. Cloth 
breeches, for he is a iugler. How qd. I, can it be. 
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fee he goeth very homelie in leather, and hath his 
ruler in his hand and his trowel at his fide, & he 
feemeth not as one that were giuen to fuch quali- 
ties : yes qd. cloth breeches, he hath this policie, 
when he maketh a ftately place al glorious to the eie 
and ful of faire chambers and goodlie roomes, and 
about the houfe perhaps fome threefcore Chimnies, 
yet hee can fo cunningly caft by his art, that / three 
of them flial not fmoke in the twelue moneths, & 
fo fpoiles he much good morter and brick, j^'^hy 
qd. I, the fault is not in the workeman but in the 
houfekeeper, for now a dayes men builde for to 

j pleafe the eie, and not to profit the poore : they vfe 
no reft but for themfelues and their houfhold, nor 
no fire but a little court chimny in their own 
chamber: how can the poore bricklayer then bee 
blamed, when the niggardness of the Lord or 
mafter is the caufe no more chimnies do fmoke : 
for would they vfe ancient hofpitality as their fore- 
fathers did, and value as lightly of pride, as their 
great grand fathers, then fliould you fee euery 
chimny in the houfe fmoke, and prooue that the 

>pore artificer had done his partTj Why then qd. 
Cloth breeches, as you pleafe, admitte him on the 
queft. But what be thofe qd. Cloth breeches that 
come heere fo foberly.? I hope they be honeft men, 
for they looke very demure : I will inquire faide I, 
and with that fteppinge to them, I demaunded their 
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names : and very courtioufly the one faid he was a 
brewer, the other a butcher, the third a baker, and 
the fourth a vitler. Hearing what they were, I was 
glad, gheffing fith they were fo honeft fubftantiall 
men that they would helpe to make vp the lury, 
when Veluet-breeches with a grim and foure 
countenance gaue them this challenge. I hold 
it not neceflary (quoth hee) that thefe haue any 
thinge to deale in my caufe, fith I am at ods with 
them all, at leaft in forty pounds a peece, for this 
feauen yeares I haue beene indebted vnto them 
for breade, beefe, beere, and other victuals : then 
fith they haue credited mee longe, and I haue 
had fo little care to pay them, I doubt now they 
wil reueng themfelues and pafl*e againft me in the 
verdidt. Nay (quoth I) the rather will they hold 
on your part, for if they be honeft wife menne 
(as they feeme to bee) they will be carefuU of 
your prefermente, feeing the more highely you 
are aduaunced, the more like are they to come 
by their owne. If therefore you can obie6t no 
other pointes of difhonefty againft them, I fee no 
reafon why they flioulde bee put by. If yoil doe 
not (quoth Cloth breeches) then heare me and 
I will proue them vnfit to haue any dealings here : 
and firft for the Butcher. I pray you good man 
Kil-calfe, what hauocke play you with puffing 
vp of meate, and blowing with your pricker as 
XI. 18 
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you flea it : haue you not your artificiall knaueries 
to fet out your meat with prickes, and then fweare 
he hath more for mony than euer you bought, 
to fell a peece of an old Cow for a chop of a 
young Oxe, to wafh your olde meate that hath 
hung weltring in the fliop with new bloud, to 
trufl'e away an old eaw in fl:ead of / a young 
weather, & although you know it is hurtful and 
forbidden by the ftatutes to flea your hides, fkines, 
backs, with cuts and flalhes to the impouerifliing 
of the poore Ihoomaker when hee buies it, yet 
I pray you how many flaughters do you make 
in a poore Calues flcin ? Oh Butcher, a long lent 
be your punifhment, for you make no confcience 
in deceiuing the poore. And you mafle Brewer, 
that growe to be worth forty thoufand pounds 
by your felling of foden water, what fubtilty 
haue you in making your beare, to fpare the 
malt & put in the more of the hop, to make 
your drinke (be barly neuer fo cheape) not a 
whit the flronger, & yet neuer fel a whit the 
more meafure for mony : you can when you haue 
taken all the hart of the malt away, then clap 
on ftore of water, tis cheape enough, and mafli 
out a tunning of fmale beare, that it fcoures a 
mans mawe like rennifh wine : in your confcience 
how many barrels draw you out of a quarter of 
malt ? fie, fie I conceale your falfhood, leaft I 
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ftiould bee too broad in fetting downe your faults. 
And for you goodman Baker, you that loue to 
be feene in the open market place vpon the 
Pillory, the world cries out of your wickednefle : 
you craue but one deare yeare to make your 
daughter a Gentlewoman, you buy your corne at 
the beft hand, and yet wil not be content to make 
your bread weight by many ounces, you put in 
yeaft and fait to make it heuie, and yet al your 
policy cannot make it but fine for the Pillory : the 
poore crie out, the rich find fault, and the Lord 
Maior & the Sherifs like honorable & worihipful 
maieftrats, euery day walke abroad & weigh your 
bread, and yet al will not ferue to make you 
honeft men, but were extremity vfed, and the 
ftatute put in the higheft degree in praftife, you 
woulde haue as fewe eares on your heads as the 
Collier. Laft to you Tom tapfter, that tap your 
fmale Cannes of beere to the poore, and yet fil 
them half ful of froth, that carde youi* beere 
(if you fee your guefts begin to be drunke) halfe 
fmal & halfe ftrong: you cannot bee content to 
pinch with your fmall pots & your Oftry faggots, 
but haue your truggs to drawe men on to villany, 
and to bring cuftomers to your houfe, where you 
fell a ioint of meat for xii. pence that coft you 
fcarfe fix, be if any chance to go on the fkore, 
you fkore him when he is a fleepe, and fet vp a 
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groat a day more than he hath, to finde you 
drinking pots with your companions : to be fhort, 
thou art a knaue, and I like not of any of the 
reft : the way lies before you, and therefore you 
may be gon, for you fhal be none of the queft. 
I fmild to fee Cloth breeches fo peremptory, when 
I fawe fiue fat / fellows al in damaflc cotes and 
gownes welted with veluet very braue, and in 
great confultation, as if they wer to determine 
of fome waighty matter : drawing neere I faw they 
were welthy Citizens, fo I went and reuerendy 
faluted them, & told them how we neded their 
aide about the appeafing of a controuerfie, fhewinge 
them where the knight, efquire, and other ftaied, 
till we might finde men to fill vp the lury: they 
were contented, but veluet breeches excepted againft 
fower of them and faid they were none of his 
friendesi that was the marchant, goldfmith, mercer, 
and draper : his allegations were thefe, that they 
were all fethered of one winge to fetch in young 
Gentlemen by commodities vnder the colour of 
lending of mony : for the Marchant deliuered 
the yron. Tin, Lead, hops. Sugars, Spices, Oiles, 
browne paper or whatfoeuer elfe from fixe moneths 
to fixe moneths, whiche when the poore Gentleman 
came to fell againe, hee coulde not make threefcore 
and ten in the hundred ' befide the vfury. pThe 
Mercer he followeth the vpftart Gentleman that 
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hath no gouernment of himfelfe, and he feedethj 
his humor to go braue : he fhall not want filkes,! 
Sattins, Veluets, to pranck abroad in his pompe,' 
but with this prouifion, that he muft bind "ouer 
his land in a ftatute marchant or ftaple, & fo at 
laft forfeit al vnto the mercilefle mercer, and leaue 
himfelf neuer a foot of ground in Englande, which 
is the reafon that for a few remnauntes of veluets 
and filkes, the Mercer creepeth into whole Lord- 
fhips. ( The Goldfmith is not behinde, for moft 
of them deale with vfury, and let young Gentlemen 
haue commodities of plate for ten in the hundred, 
but they muft loofe the fafhion in fellinge it againe 
(which cuts them fore): befide they are moft of 
them Ikilde in alcumy, & can temper mettales 
fhrewdly, with no little profite to themfelues & 
difaduantage to the buier, befide pufFe rings, and 
quaint conceits which I omit. And fo for you 
Draper, he fetcheth them off for liuery cloth and 
cloth for fix moneths & fix, & yet hath he 
more knacks in his budget, for hee hath fo darke 
a fhop that no man can wel choofe a peece of 
cloth it fo ihadows the die and the thred, a man 
fhall be deceiued in the wool, and the nap, they 
caufe the clothworker fo to prefl'e them: befide 
hee impofeth this charge to the Clothworker that 
he draw his cloth and pull it pafTinge hard when 
he fets it vpon the tenters, that he may haue 
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it full bredth and length, till threed and all teare 
and rent in peeces : what care they for that, haue 
they not a drawer to ferue their turne to drawe 
and feame vp the holes fo cunningly that it ftiall 
neuer be efpide ? my felfe haue feene in one broad 
cloth eighteene fcore holes torne rackt and puld 
by the Cloth worker, only to pleafe the Draper 
and deceiue the common wealth. To be (hort, 
the Cloth worker what with rowing & fetting in 
a fine nap, with powdering it and preffing it, with 
fhering the wooll to the proofe of the threed, 
deale fo cunningly that they proue themfdlues the 
Drapers minifter to execute his fubtUties, therefore 
if he chance to come let him be remembred. Now 
fir for the Ventner, he is an honeft fubftantial man, 
a frend to all good fellows, and truly my frend 
for my mony, and worthy to be of the iury. Why 
no quoth cloth breeches, I am of another mind, for 
I hold him as deceitful as any of the reft : what 
the vintner, why, he is a kind of Negromancer, 
for at midnight when al men are in bed, then 
he forfooth fals to his charmes and fpels, fo that 
he tumbles one hogfhead into another, and can 
make a cup of claret that hath loft his colour to 
looke high with a dafti of red wine at his pleafure : 
if he hath a ftrong gafcoigne wine, for feare it 
fhould make his guefts to foone drunke, he can 
allay it with a fmall rochel wine, he can cherifh 
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vp white wine with fack, & perhaps if you bid 
him wafh the pot cleane when hee goes to drawe 
you a quart of wine, hee will leaue a little water 
in the bottome, and then draw it ful of wine : 
and what and if he do ? tis no harme, wine and 
water is good againft the heat of the liuer. It 
were infinet to rehearfe the iuglinig of the vintners, 
the diforder of their houfes, efpecially of the 
perfons that frequent them, and therefore fith 
veluet breeches hath put by the marchant, gold- 
fmith, mercer, and draper, the vintner fhal go with 
them for company. As thefe were going away 
in a fnufF, for beeing thus plainly taunted, we 
might fee a made merry crue come leaping ouer 
the field as frolickly as if they ought not al the 
world two pence, and drawing more nearer we 
might perceiue that either bottle-ale or beere had 
made a fray with them, for the lifting of their 
feet fhewed the lightnes of their heads : the formoft 
was a plain country fir lohn, or vicar that had 
proclaimed by the rednes of his nofe he did go 
oftner into the alehoufe then the pulpit : and him 
I afked what they were, and whether they were 
going ? what are you qd. the preft, that fl:andeth 
by the high way to examine me and my frends, 
heeres none in my company but are able to anfwere 
for themfelues : I feing they were al fet on a merry 
pin, told the caufe, and how the controuerfie grew 
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betwixt Cloth breeches and Veluet breeches, and 
that we needed them to bee of the queft. Marry 
(quoth firlohn) a good motion, know thefe al are/ 
my pariftiioners, & we haue beene drinking with 
a poore man, and fpending our monye with him, 
a neighbour of ours that hath loft a cow : nowe 
for our names and trades, this is a fmith, the 
fecond a weauer, the third a miller, the fourth a 
cooke, the fifth a carpenter, the fixt a glouer, the 
feauenth a pedler, the eight a tinker, the ninth a 
waterberer, the tenth a hufbandman, the eleuenth 
a diar, and the twelfth a failor, and I their Vickar : 
how could you fir haue a fitter iury then me and 
my parifhoners? you are a little too breefe qd. 
Cloth breeches, are you not fome puritane M. 
parfon, or fome fellow that raifeth vp new fcifmes 
and herifies amongft your people ? A plague on 
them all quoth I fir, for[_Jhe world was neuer 
in quiet, deuotion, neighbourhoode nor hofpitality 
neuer flourifhed in this land, fince fuch vpftart 
boies and fhittle witted fooles became of the 
miniftry: I cannot tel, they preach faith, faith, 
and fay that doing of almes is papiftry, but they 
haue taught fo long Fides Jolam iuftificat, that 
they haue preached good workes quit out of our 
Parifh : a poore man fhal as foon breake his necke 
as his faft at a rich mans doore) for my frend, 
I am indede none of the beft fchollersj, yet I can 
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fead an Homily euery Sunday and holiday, and 
keepe company with my neighbours, and goe to 
the ale-houfe with them, and if they be fallen out, 
fpende my money to make them friends, and on 
the Sundaies fomtime if goodfellowfhip call me 
away, I fay both morning & euening praier at 
once, & fo let them haue a whole afternoone 
to play in. This is my life, I fpende my liuing 
with my parifhioners, I feek to do al good, and 
I offer no man harm. Well qd. (Cloth breeches) 
I warrant thou art an honeft Vicar, and therefore 
ftand by, thou flialt be one of the queft : and for 
you fmith, I fee no great fault in you, you yearne 
your liuing with the fweat of your browes, and 
ther can be no great knauery in you, only I would 
haue you to amend your life for drinking, fith you 
are neuer at quiet vnles the pot be ftill at your 
nofe. But you weauer, the Prouerbe puts you 
down for a crafty knaue, you can filch and fteale 
almoft as ill as the Tailor, your woofe and warpe 
is fo cunningly drawne out that you plague the 
poore countrey Hufwiues for their yearne, and 
dawbe on fo much drigs that you make it feeme 
both well wrought and to beare weight, when it 
is flenderly wouen, and you haue ftolne a quarter 
of it from the poore wife. Away, be packing, 
for you fhall be calhierd. What Miller, fhake 
hands with your brother the Weauer for knauery: 
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You can take toll twife, and haue falfe hoppers 
to conuey / away the poore mans meale. Be gone, 
I loue not your dufty lookes, and for company 
goodman Cooke goe you with them, for you coufin 
the poore men and country Tearmers with your 
filthy meat : you wil buy of the worft & cheapeft, 
when it is bad enough for dogs, and yet fo pouder 
it & parboile it, that you will fell it to fome honeft 
poore men, and that vnreafonable too : If you 
leaue any meate ouer night, you make a fhift to 
heate it againe the next day : Nay if on the 
thurfday at night ther be any left, you make pies 
of it on funday mornings, and almofl: with your 
flouenly knauery poyfon the poore people. To be 
fhort, I brook you not, and therefore be walking. 
For the Carpenter, Glouer, and Water bearer, the 
Hufbandman, Dier & Sailor, fith your trades haue 
but petty flights, ftand you w Maifter Vicar, you 
are like to helpe to giue in the verdidb : but for 
the pedler and the tinker, they are two notable 
knaues, both of an haire, & both cozin germaines 
to the diuel. For the tinker, why he is a drowfie, 
baudy, dronken companion, that walks vp & down 
with a trug after him, and in flopping one hole 
he makes three: & if in conuenient place they 
meet with one alone, perhaps rifle him or her of 
all that euer they haue. A bafe knaue without 
feare of God, or loue to any one, but to his whore 
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and himfelfe. The Pedler as bad or rather worfe, 
walketh the country with his dockfey at the leaft, if 
he haue not two, his mortes dels, and Antem mortis : 
he pafleth commonly through euery paire of ftockes, 
either for his drunkennes, or his lechery. And 
befide it is reported you can lift or nip a bounge 
like a guire Com, if you want pence, & that you 
carry your pack but for a colour to fhadow your 
other villanies: well, howfoeuer, you are both knaues 
and fo be logging. Well qd. I, fuppofe the iury 
be almoft full, I beleeue we want not aboue three 
or foure perfons : looke you where they come to 
make vp y number, and they ftiould be men of 
good difpofition, for they feeme to be al of the 
country, AfToone as they came to vs I met them> 
and told the the matter, and they were content. 

The one faid he was a Grafier, the other a 
Farmer, the other a fhepheard to them both. 
What think you of thefe three qd. I ? marry 
faith Veluet breeches, two of them are honeft 
men, but the other is a bafe knaue : but tis no 
matter, fhufHe him in amongft ^ reft. Nay by 
your leaue quoth Cloth breeches, I will fhuffle out 
thefe two, for they are very Cormorants of the 
Country, and deuoure the poore people with their 
monftrous exacStion. And firft I alledge againft 
the / Grafier that he foreftalleth pafturs and medow 
grounds, for the feeding of his cattell, and wringeth 
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leafes of them out of poore mens hands, and 
in his buying of cattel he committeth great vfury, 
for if it proue a wet yeare, then hee maketh 
hauock and felleth deare : if it be a dry yeare, 
then he buieth cheape, and yet hauing pafture 
keepes them till he may come to his owne prife : 
he knoweth as well as the Butcher by the feede 
of a Bullock how much Tallow he will yeelde, 
what his quarters will amount vnto : what the 
Tanner will giue for the Hide : nay, what the 
fowfe wiues are able to make of the inwards : 
fo that he fels it fo deare to the Butcher, that he 
can fcarce Hue of it, and therefore what fubtilty 
the Butcher vfeth commeth from the Grafier, fo 
that I exempt him from the queft as a bad 
member, and an ill friend to Cloth breeches. And 
for you mafle Farmer, you know how through 
you couetous Land-lords raife their rents, for if 
a poore man haue but a plough land, if you fee 
his paftures beare good grafle, and his earable 
ground good corne, and that he profpereth and 
goeth forward on it and prouideth and maintaineth 
his wife and feruants honeftlye, then Inuidas 
alterius rebus marcejfit opiniSy vicinumque pecus 
grandius vber hahet. 

Then ftraight enuy pricks the Farmer forward, 
and hee bids the Landlord far more then the 
poore man paies yearely for it : fo that if hee bee 
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a Tenant at will, hee puts him out to beg in the 
ftreat: or when his leafe comes out hee ouer 
loades hilhi in the fine, and thus bloudfucketh hee 
the poore for his owne priuate profite. Befides 
the bafe chufFe if he fees a forward yeare, & that 
corne is like to be plenty, then he murmereth 
againft God and fwereth and protefteth he fhall 
be vndoone : relpecting more the filling of his 
owne coffers by a dearth then the profit of his 
country by a generall plenty, Befide fir may it 
pleafe you when new corne coes into the market, 
who brings it in to relieue the ftate ? Not your 
mafl;er(hip, but the poore hufbandman, that wants 
pence. [_For you keepe it till the back end of the 
yeare, nay you haue your Garners which haue come 
of two or three yeares old, vpon hope ftill of a 
deare yeare, rather letting the weafels eate it, the 
the poore ftiould haue it at any reafonable priced 
So that I conclude, you are a Cormorant of the 
common wealth, and a wretch that Hues of the 
fpoile of the needy : and fo I leaue you to iet with 
the Grafier. Marry for the Shepheard, vnlefle it 
be that he killeth a Lambe now and the, and 
faies the fox ftole him, I know little craft in his 
budget, therefore / let him be amongft the honeft 
men of the lui-y. 

Wei Cloth breeches qd. 1, you are very per- 
emptory in your challenges, what fay you, heere 
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comes three or foure Citizens, wil any of thefe 
feme turne ? I cannot tell qd. he, till I know their 
names & conditions : with that I ftept afore the 
company & enquired what they were ? the eldeft 
of them being a graue Citizen, faid he was a 
grocer, the reft his good honeft neighbours, 
a Chandler, a Haberdaftier, a Clothworker, and 
two ftrangers, one a Wallon, the other a Dutch- 
man. How like you of thefe qd. I to veluet 
breeches \ wel enough qd. he, for I am a little 
acquainted with them, yet I know they fauour me, 
becaufe I haue on a funday feen them all in their 
filkes. I marry, quoth Cloth breeches, but they 
neuer get that brauery with honefty, for the 
Clothworker his faults were laid open, before 
when we had the Draper in queftion, and there- 
fore let him be packing. For you chandler, 
I like not your tricks, you are too conuerfant 
with the kitchinftufFe wiues, you after your week 
or fnafFe is ftifFened, you dip it in filthy drofle, 
& after giue him a coat of good tallow, which 
makes the candles drop and waft away, to the 
great hinderance of the poore workemen that 
watcheth in the night. Befide you pinch in your 
waights, and haue falfe meafurs, and many other 
knaueries that I omit, but this be fure you ftiall 
not medle in my matter : neither the Haberdaftier, 
for he trims vp olde . felts and makes them very 
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faire to the eie, and faceth & edgeth them neatly, 
and then he turns them away to fuch a fimple 
man as I am : and fo abufeth vs with his coofen- 
age. Befide you buy gumd Tafata, wherwith 
you hne Hats that will ftraight afunder aflbone 
as it comes to the heat of a mans head. To be 
breefe, I am not well fkild in your knaueries. 
But indeed you are too fubtill for poore Cloth- 
breeches, and therfore you fhalbe none of the 
lury. Marry the Grocer feemes an honeft man, 
and I am content to admit of him, only take this 
as a caueat by y way, that you buy of the Gar- 
bellers of ^ices, the refufe that they lift from ^ 
marchant, and that you mix again and fell to your 
cuftomers. Befides in your beaten fpices as in 
peper you put in bay berries & fuch dros, and 
fo wring the poor : but thefe are flight caufes, and 
fo I ouerpalTe them, and vouchfafe you to be of 
the queft. But I pray you what be thofe two 
honeft men ? quoth the Grocer, the one a dutch- 
man and a Shoomaker, the other a Frenchman 
and a Milainer in S. Martins, and fels fliirts, 1 
Bands, Bracelets, Jewels, and fuch pretie toyes for ! 
Gentlewomen / : oh Lfhey be of Veluet breeches ', 
acquaintance, vpftarts as well as he, that haue 
brought with them pride and abufes into England: 
and firft to the Milainer. What toies deuifeth 
he to feed the humor of the vpftart Gentleman 
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withall, and of fond gentlewomen, fuch fans, 
fuch ouches, fuch brooches, fuch bracelets, fuch 
graud ties, fuch periwigs, fuch paintings, fuch ruiFes 
and cufFs, as hath almoft made England as ful of 
proud foppries as Tire £5? Sidon were. There is no 
Seamfter can make a band or a fhirt fo well as his 
wife, and why forfooth ? becaufe the filthy quean 
weares a traunce, and is a Frenchwoman for foothT| 
Where as our Englifhwomen of the Exchange are 
both better workwomen, and wil afFoord a better 
penniworth. And fo for the drunken Dutchman, 
this fhoomaker, he and fuch as he isjabufeth the 
common wealth, and the poor mechanicall men 
and handicrafts men of London^ for our new 
vpftart fooles of Veluet breeches fraternity, liketh 
nothing but that the outlandifh Afle maketh : they 
like no fhoo fo well as y the Dutchman maketh, 
when our Englifh men pafle them far: and fo 
for chandlers, and al other occupations, they are 
wronged by the Duch and FrenchT^ And there- 
fore fith the Commons hates them, they cannot 
be my friends, and therefore let them be launching 
to Flufhing, for they fhal be no triers, of my 
controuerfie. Wei quoth I, now I fuppofe the 
lury is full, and we fee no more comming, let vs 
cal them and fee how many we haue. So they 
appeared to their names, as followeth. 
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^he names of the 


iury to be empanelled. 


I. Knight. 


13. Ca//^r. 


1. Efquire. 


14. Plaiflerer, 


3. Gentleman. 


15. Saylor. 


4. Prieji. 


16. Ropemaker. 


5. Printer. 


17, <S'»2l/A. 


6. Grocer. 


18. Glouer. 


7. Skinner. 


19. Hujbandman. 


8. Dier. 


10. Shepheard. 


9. Pewterer. 


21. Waterman. 


10. 4y«^//^r. 


22. Waterhearer. 


II. loyner. 


23. Bellow/mender. 


12. Bricklaier. 





What, is it not pofllble quoth I, to haue one 
more to make vp the foure & twenty? as I was 
thus {peaking, I efpied a far off, a certain kind of 
an ouerworne gentleman attired in Veluet and 
Satin, but it was fomewhat dropped and greafie, 
and bootes on his legges, whofe foles wexed thin 
& feemed to coplaine of their Maifter, which 
treading thrift vnder his feet, had brought the 
vnto that confumption: he walked not as other 
men in the common beaten way, but came com- 
paffing Circum circa, as if we had beene Diuells, 
and he would draw a circle about vs, and at euery 
third ftep he looked back as if he were afraid of 
a Baily or a Sariant. 

After him followed two pert Applefquires : the 
one had a murrey cloth gowne on, faced down before 

XI. 19 
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with gray conny, and laid thicke on y fleeues with 
lace, which he quaintly bare vp to fhew his white 
Taffata hofe, and black filk ftockings: a huge 
ruiFe about his necke wrapt in his great head like 
a wicker cage, a little Hat with brims like the 
wings of a doublet, wherein he wore a lewell of 
GlafTe, as broad as a chancery feale: after him 
followed two boies in cloakes like butterflies : 
carying one of them his cutting fword of choller, 
the other his dauncing rapier of delight. His 
Comerade that bare him company was a iolly 
light timberd lack a Napes in a fute of watchet 
TafFata cut to the fkin, with a cloake all to be 
dawbed withcolourd lace: both he and my gowned 
brother feemed by their pafe as if they had fome 
futes to Mounfieur Boots. At length coming neer, 
I might decerne the firfl: to be a Poet, the fecond 
a Plaier, the third a Mufitian, alias the Vfher of a 
dauncing Schoole. Well met Maifter Poet quoth I, 
and welcome you friends alfo, though not fo per- 
ticularly known. So it is, though none of you three 
be comons wealthsmen, yet vp3 vrgent neceflitie we 
mufl: be forced to imploy you. We haue a lury to 
be empanelled immediatly, which one of you three 
muft help to make vp, euen he which approues him- 
felf the honeftefl: man. They are all honefl; men 
and goodfellowes quoth Veluet breeches, therefore 
it is no great matter whether of them we choofe. 
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The Doflors doubt of that, quoth Cloth breeches, 
for I am of a different opinion. The firfl: whome 
by his cai-elefle flouenly gate at firft fight I ima- 
gined to be a Poet, is a wafte good and an vn- 
thrift, that he is born to make the Tauerns rich 
and himfelfe a begger : if he haue forty pound in 
his purfe together, he puts it not to vfury, neither 
buies land nor marchandife with it, but a moneths 
commodity / erf wenches and Capons. Ten pound 
a fupper, why tis nothing, if his plough goes and 
his ink home be cleere : Take one of them worth 
twenty thoufand pounds and hang him. He is a 
king of his pleafure, and counts al other Boores 
and Pefants, that though they haue mony at com- 
mand yet know not like him how to Domineere 
with it to any purpofe as they fliould. But to 
{peak plainely I think him an honefl: man if he 
would but Hue within his compafle, and generally 
no mans foe but his own. Therefore I hold him 
a man fit to be of my iury. Nay quoth veluet 
breeches, I haue more mind to thefe two, for this 
Poet is a proud fellow, that becaufe he hath a 
little wit in his budget wil contemn and miflike 
vs that are the common fort of Gentlemen, and 
thinke we are beholding to him if he do but 
beftowe a fair looke vpon vs. The Plaier and 
the vfher of the dauncing fchoole, are plaine, 
honeft, humble men, that for a penny or an old- 
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caft fute of apparell [will do anything.] Indeed 
quoth Cloth breeches you fay troth, they are but 
too huble, for they be fo lowly, that they be bafe 
minded : I mean not in their lookes or apparell, 
for fo they be Peacockes and painted affes, but in 
their corfe of life, for they care not how they get 
crowns, I meane how bafely fo they haue them, 
and yet of the two I hold the Plaier to be the 
better Chriftian, although in his owne imagination 
too full of felfe liking and felfe loue, and is vnfit 
to be of the lury though I hide and conceale his 
faults and fopperies, in that I haue beene merry 
at his fports : onely this I muft fay, that fuch a 
plaine country fellow as my felfe, they bring in 
as clownes and fooles to laugh at in their play, 
whereas they get by vs, and of our almes the 
proudeft of them all doth liue. Well, to be breefe, 
let him trot to the ftage, for he fhall be none of 
the lury. And for you matter Vfher of the 
dauncing fchoole, you are a leader into all mifrule, 
you inftrudt Gentlemen to order their feet, whe 
you driue them to miforder their manners, you 
are a bad fellow that ftand vpon your tricks and 
capers, till you make young Gentlemen caper with- 
out their landes : why fir to be flat with you : you 
liue by your legs, as a iugler by his hands, you 
are giuen ouer to the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and to be {hort, you are a keper of mifrule 
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and a lewd fellow, and you fliall be none of the 
queft : why the quoth I, you are both agreed that 
the Poet is he that muft make up the xxiiij. They 
anfwered both, he, and none but he. Then I 
calling them all together, bad them lay their hands 
on the booke, and firft I cald the Knight, and 
after the reft / as they followed in order, then I 
gaue them their charge thus. 

Worfhipful Sir with the reft of the lury, whome 
we haue folicited of choice honeft men, whofe con- 
fciences will deale vprightly in this controuerfie, 
you and the reft of your company are heere vpon 
your oth and othes to inquire whether Cloth 
breeches haue done defleifon vnto Veluet breeches, 
yea or no in or about London, in putting him out 
of franke tenement, wronging him of his right and 
imbelliftiing his credit: if you finde that cloth- 
breeches hath don veluet breeches wrong, then 
let him ( bee fet in his former eftate and allow 
him refonable damages. Vpon this they laied 
their handes on the booke and were fworne, and 
departed to fcrutine of the matter by inquiry 
amongft themfelues, not ftirring out of our fight, 
nor flaying long, but ftraight returned, and the 
Knight for them all as the formoft, faid thus. 
So it is, that we haue with equity and confcience 
confidered of this controuerfie betweene Veluet- 
breeches and Cloth-breeches, as touching the pre- 
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rogative of them both, which are moft worthy to 
bee rightly refident, & haue feifon in Frank tene- 
ment heere in England, and we do find that Cloth- 
breeches is by many hundred yeares more antient, 
euer fince Brute an inhabitant in this Hand : one 
that hath beene in Diebus illis a companion to 
kings, an equall with the nobility, a friend to 
Gentlemen and yeonien, and patrone of the poore, 
a true fubieft, a good houfekeeper, and generall 
as honeft as hee is ancient. Whereas Veluetbreeches 
is an vpftart come out of Italy, begot of Pride, 
nurfed vp by felfe loue, & brought into this 
country by his companion NufanglenefTe : that hee 
is but of late time a raifer of rents, & an enemy to 
the common-wealth, and one that is not in any way 
to be preferred in equity before Cloth breeches: 
[therefore in generall verdidt we adiudge Cloth 
breeches] to haue don him no wrong, but that hee 
hath lawfully claimed his title of Frank tenement, 
and in that wee appoint him for euer to bee refi- 
dent. At this verdid pronouncft by the Knight, 
all the ftanders by clapt their hands, and gaue a 
mighty fhout, whereat I ftarted and awaked, 
for I was in a dreame and in my bed, 
and fo rofe vp, and writ in a merry 
vaine what you haue heard. 
FINIS. 
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%* See general explanatory remarks prefixed to Notes and 
Illustrations in Vol. II.,ffi. 301-2. 



THE BLACKE BOOKE'S MESSENGER. 

Page 2, ' Note^ Of course the book meant was 
' The Black Book ' itself, of which Greene 
passed off the ' Messenger ' as its herald, — 
doubtful if the ' Black Book ' proper ever 
was written. 

„ 5, last 1., ^passionate ' = lamenting or grieving, 
ut freq. Cf. p. 6, 1. 2 ; and so Shake- 
speare (Schmidt, j.z/.). 

„ 6, 1. 18, ^Marshall man' — such, says Dyche 
(1752), "are properly the king's bailiffs, 
and arrest in the verge of the Court, when 
a warrant is backed by the board of Green- 
cloth " : ib., ' Bung ' — see Glossarial-Index, 
freg : 1. 20, 'Stoapes ' = stoups : 1. 22, ' leapt 
at a daysie ' — as the ' daisy ' was the 
accepted emblem of dissembling, and as 
Greene so calls it in his * Quip,' this pro- 
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bably means, that fortune played him false 
and that he got into difficulties. 
Page 7 — See Glossary, s.v., for all these technical 
terms, as elsewhere illustrated. I note 
only ' Shrap ' (1, i o) — not explained else- 
where — and ^ pot-hunter^ as being drawn 
from fowling. ' Shrap ' meant a snare for 
birds, baited with corn, etc. ' Pot-hunter ' 
may have been, as it is now, one who hunts 
for the pot, i.e. for the food brought in. 

„ I o, 1. 7, ' Syen ' = scion : 1. 9, ' Non-age ' — good 
example of the word in its transition stage : 
1. 12, ' pettilaskery ' = "petty larceny: 1. 25, 
' nette wherein to dance ' — good example of 
its meaning = a means of concealment. Cf. 
Henry V. i. 2, " hide them in a net." 

„ 1 1, 1. 4, ' troth ' — misprinted 'torth ' in original : 
1. 12, ' braues ' = bravadoes : 1. 27, ' verst ' 
— see Glossary, s.v.,freq, 

„ 1 2, 1. 4, ' hee had shut his Malt ' — may be = 
shooted, or technical term ' shut ' in Kent 
= done or managed : 1. 13,' Trugging house' 
= of ill fame, utfreq, 

„ 13,1. 1 3, ' « pad in the straw ' = a deceit — 
good example : 1. 25, ' crosse ' = a coin — 
many at that time being marked with a 
cross : 1. 26, ' came on his fallows ' = came 
over the ground that he had left neglected 
— a rural metaphor. 

„ 14, 1. 5, ' hayle ' — qy. misprint for 'bayle'.' 
False bail was one of the functions of a 
knight of the post: 1. 11, 'indifferently' 
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= impartially — here of course seemingly 
so. 
Page 1 5, 1. 1 1, ' while ' = until, utfreq.: last 1., ^ would' 
— misprinted 'wogld.' 

„ 16,1. 15, ' snowt faire' =■ fair-faced: ib., 
^huckster ' = one who makes herself common 
(by hire). In the same way we have a 
' hackney horse : 1. 16,' shadoweofColman 
hedge' — was London's present 'Coleman 
Street,' then green fields ? 1. 19, 'foyst ' = 
pick. 

„ 1 7, 1. 4, ' kind ' — may mean ' kindred ' or of 
the same nature, but possibly = our ' kind,' 
and the more likely as the former is tauto- 
logical. We still use the word disparagingly 
in such conjunction : 1. 10, ' Horse-corsers ' 
= horse-coursers = Horse-coupers, i.e. horse 
dealers : 1. 1 1 , ' swapt ' — a vulgarism or 
cant word for bargaining, generally by ex- 
change. Cf. p. 1 9, 1. 7 : 1. 1 7, ' high Lawyer ' 
'■ — see Glossarial-Index, s.v.'. 1. 20, ' an arti- 
ficial haire ' = wig. 

„ 18, 1. I, ^ feetlockes' = \dL.ovm tb his] fetlocks : 
1. 6, ' Hues and Cries ' = voices proclaiming 
or clamouring, as shown by ' outslip them 
all ' (1. 7) : 1. 17,' Barkshire ' — shows that 
our present-day pronunciation is no new 
corruption, if corruption at all : 1. 19,' cap- 
case' — originally made to hold a cap, but 
later used as a bag or case for any small 
things, even for a lawyer's briefs, etc. So 
p. 19,1- 21. 
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Page 19, 1. II, ^straight' = strait : 1. 12, ' ckecke ' = 
halt, show lameness. 

„ 20, 1. 23, ' experience' = the trying or proving : 
1. 2 8, • nyppe a bung ' ■= cut. See Glossary, 
s.v.,/reg. 

„ 2 1, 1. 1 3, ' secure ' = neither respecting the end, 
etc., compressed into one word. 

„ 22, 1. 5, ' Bartlemews^ = Bartholomew's: 1. 15, 
' presse ' = crowd or throng, as still: 1. 25, 
' leaned at the Barre ' — qy. some bar or 
horizontal beam then known in Smithfield 
or St. John's Street .' 

„ 25, 1. 4, ' Tables ' = engravings : 1. 27, ' Madam 
Padilia and Romana Imperia ' = famoqs 
courtezans apparently. 

„ 27, 1. 1 1 , ' boone ' = bon : 1. 1 6, ' prouant ' = com- 
missariat, food, etc., or stores supplied by 
government now. 

„ 28, I. 22, ' Calleeuers ' = caliver or cuUiver — see 
Glossary, s.v, 

„ 29,1. I, ' trayned' = dQCQWmg\y led out, en- 
snared : 1. 1 8, ' amumming ' - mumming. 

„ 30, 1. 27, 'statute marchant' — see Glossary, s.v. 

„ 3 1 , 1. 3, ' Occupier ' = trader or merchant : 1. 1 8, 
' earnest ' = deposit money paid beforehand 
as a sign that the bargain is closed. 

„ 3 2, 1. 12,' Hooker ' . . . ' Curber "... * Crome ' 
— see Glossary, s.v. on these cant terms : 
1. 22, '/aske' — qy. misprint for la.ske, i.e. 
looseness ? 

.„ 33, 1. 2, 'tkeowne' — form to be noticed, or is 
it misprint for ' her' .' : 1. 10, ' lurdaine ' " 
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chamber pot, or Jordan — still in use 
vulgarly : 1, 16, ' messe of '—som& corrup- 
tion here — query ' of ' superfluous ? or a 
word dropped. 
Page 34, 1. 1 3, — a story much like that of Pistol, 
and by a curious coincidence, he uses the 
same Biblical proverb, 'the dogge,' etc. 
(1. 1 9), that Shakespeare makes the Dauphin 
use (III. vi.), and Bardolph committed sacri- 
lege and robbed a church (1. 21). 
» 36, 1. 3, 'for' = against, or in opposition to, or 
as we say ' in spite of.' 

THE DEFENCE OF CONNY CATCHING. 

Title-page, 1. 8, and p. 5,1. 8, 'Whittington Colledge' 
\ — a facetious name for Newgate. The 

marginal note on p. 5 stating this, ought 
to have been opposite 1. 8. But see also 
Glossarial-Index s.v., 1. 9. 
Page 43, 1. ^, ' traced' = tracked, i.e. footed over: 
1. 1 2,' lack Cuttes ' — see Index of Names 
s.n. ^ 
„ 44, 1. I, ' Dequoy ' = decoy. It is mentioned 
in Dekker's ' Bellman ' — " mumchaunce or 
decoy": id., 'Mumchaunce' =- a. game at 
cards, and apparently, from a phrase used in 
" Westward Ho," one in which dice were 
also used. The players were silent ; hence 
the name : ib., ' Owre-le-bourse ' — qy. mis- 
print or composition for ouvre-le-bourse = 
open the purse : ib., ' Non est possible ' — see 
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Glossary s.v. : id., ' Dutch Noddle ' — noddy 
was technical for knave of trumps, highest 
card. It was conjectured by Reed to be 
the same as cribbage ; but the way given 
of playing it (Arch. Diet.) is not that of 
cribbage : id., ' Irish one and thiriie ' — a 
game said by Nares s.v. to still exist in his 
time, and to resemble vingt-un except in 
the higher reckoning. He also conjectures 
that ' noddy ' was = quinze, a variation of 
the same game where the number was 15. 
All these were games at cards : 1. 8, 
' sise ' = the very measure [required, whether 
squariers, etc.] : id., ' squariers ' — qy. square 
dice = honest or true dice ? («) ' langrets ' = 
dice longer in the directions of the quater 
and tray ; hence said by Nares s.v. to come 
up more frequently on these points. But 
this is doubtful. Surely they would rather 
be less likely to turn up .' See Nares, s.v. 
Bard Cater Tra, with quotation from "The 
Artof Juggling": {b) 'gourds' — conjectured 
by Capell to be bored internally : {c) 
' stoppe-dice ' — qy. = bar'd or barde dice ? for 
Chapman speaks of a stop-cater-tray. (d) 
' High men. Low men ' = dice constructed, 
probably by means of loading, so as to 
come up respectively high or low numbers, 
{e) ' dice barde ' — so constructed as to bar 
or stop certain numbers, as the 'quater' 
and ' tray,' from coming ; with such ' bar'd ' • 
quater. trays, 9 in 5 good throws at 
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Novum could very rarely be thrown. See 
Nares, s.v., on all: 1. 11, ' /«^/gj ' = back- 
gammon : 1. 17, 'superficiair= not intimate : 
L 20, 'peeuish ' = perverse or rascally. Cf. 
" Planetomachia," p. 95, 1. 1 8 : 1. 2 1, ' Doctor 
Stories cappe ' — Editor knoweth not this 
worthy. Query-' — Is it a jocular term like 
' going to Brainford ' and = the cap of Dr. 
Falsehood .' 
Page 45, 1. 3, ^setter' — see Glossarial-Index s.v.freq.: 
1. 1 2, 'smokel ibid. : 1. 1 8, ^courteously' — used 
ironically as of one who ' courteously ' gives 
a wayfarer a night's lodging. 

„ 46, 1. 12, ^penny-fathers' = penurious men, i.e. 
who look more after their pennies than 
their children. Cf. p. 55, 1. 2:1. 1 8, 
' cros-ruffe ' — ' Ruff ' was the original form 
of our whist. Query the same ? 

„ 47, 1. 13,' straine a Gnat ' — more accurate than 
our A. V. ' strain at ' : 1. 23, ' daite ' = feed 
— we still speak of ' baiting ' at an inn : 
1. 24, ' vouch ' = vouchsafe, as before : 1. 27, 
' veny ' = Fr. venue, i.e. a bout in fencing, 
ending with a successful thrust. Hamlet 
had two successful veny's, and the third 
was through anger two veny's in one. 

„ 48, 1. 2, ' Will Bickerton ' — unknown to Editor : 
1. 3, ' Morglay' = t\\Q renowned sword of 
Bevis of Hampton. 

„ 49. 1- i9> 'seemed' = beseemed : 1. 20,'T.D.' 
= Thomas Deloney — on whom see Index 
df Names s.n. ^ 1. 21, ' yarking' = yerking, 
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sticking — used figuratively for 'prepar- 
ing.' 
Page 5 o, 1. 4, ' maship ' = mastership — for ' Mas,' a 
colloqual contraction of ' Master.' 

„ 5 1, 1. 26, ' decypher ' = discover. 

„ 52, 1. 7, ' Sir reuerence' — a corruption of 
' save or sa' reverence,' generally used be- 
fore a filthy or indecent word or phrase ; 
and so it marks the title 'your worship' as 
used ironically : 1. 10, 'foynes ' = polecat's 
fur (Fr. Foine and Fonioine) : 1. 16,' carren ' 
= carrion : 1. 23, 'ckoppes' = exchanges 
or sells — still used. 

„ 53, 1. I, ' old Cole' — see Glossarial-Index s.v. 
for prior note : 1, 2, ' quiddities ' = subtleties, 
ut freq. 

, 54, 1. 2, ^ blind share' = secret share, unknown 
to the borrower : 1. 3, 'he' — here, as in a 
former page, the pronouns are mixed, but 
the sense is plain. 

). 5 5> 1- 8, ' rent of assise ' — seems to mean rent as 
settled by legal authority or by established 
custom : 1. 16,' statute-staple, with letters^ 
etc. — " Statute .... (2) It is a kind of 
bond : as Statute-Merchant and Statute- 
Staple, An 5, Hy. IV., cap. 12 — the reason 
of which name is, because those bonds are 
made according to the form of certain Sta- 
tutes, which direct both before what persons 
and in what manner they ought to be 
made " (Blount's Glossographid). With re- 
gard to ' letters of defeysance ' the meaning 
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is obscure. Blount says, " in Law, a con- 
dition relating to an Act, as to an Obligation, 
Recognizance, or Statute, which, performed 
by the Obligee or Recognizee, the Act is 
defeated and made void, as if it never had 
been done." He also says, "from the Fr. 
desfaire, ix. to undo " : 1. 1 9, '■fetch ' = 
trick. 
Page 5 6, I, 7, ' exient ' = extend. " It signifies, in our 
common Law, to seize and value the lands 
or tenements of one bound by statute, etc., 
that hath forfeited his bond, etc." (Blount). 
See more, s.v. 

" 57) !• 3) ' band' = bond. 

„ 58, 1. 5, ^ lurtck' — properly or originally to 
' purloin ' ; thence to ' deprive ' one of, or 
to win for oneself, and to win with ease ; 
but the idea of purloining or obtaining it 
unfairly was, as here, frequently retained : 
1. 15,' voyage ' = journey. 

n 59> !• 2, ' wehe' — -a. common onomatopoeia for 
'neigh' as a horse. See context: 1. 11, 
' backhouse ' - a barton or lean-to added 
to the main building: 1. 13, 'dormer' — a 
window in a sloping roof, formed by a small 
gable projecting from the roof: 1. 20, 'shut 
to ' = shut sash down on neck : 1. 21, 'win- 
dowe' — used contemporaneously for shutter, 
' and here found to be, as it was not then 

• glazed ' (1. I 5). Cf. also p. 22, 1. 8. 

„ 60,1. 9, ' stanshel' = stanchion — the cross-bar 
or support (side post) of a window — here 

XI. 20 
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apparently the latter : or query one of the 
iron bars outside to protect the window ? 
Page 6 1, 1. 15, 'mannerly' — is this used jocularly, 
as though he were " taken in the manner," 
i.e. in a criminal act ? 

„ 62, 1. 9, ' lugges ' — old English, and still pro- 
vincial and Scotch, for ' ears ' : 1. 2 1 , 'gilden 
thumb ' — see Glossarial-Index, and there 
on Nares, s.v., explanation. 

„ 63,1. 14, ' a cancile'—^I suppose the meaning 
is on the principle of the auction by the 
inch of candle ; when it was burnt down 
the article was knocked down. So in de- 
fault the person called was assessed : 1. 1 7, 
' trep/e ' = triple. 

„ 64, 1. 15, 'vent' = sale — still in use. 

„ 65, I. 2, 'washes' = a local name. A 'wash,' 
in the Eastern counties dialect, is a narrow 
path through a wood, or a lane through 
which water runs : 1, 3, ' time of day ' = 
saluted him, gave him ' good afternoon,' etc.: 
1. 8, ' thee by ' = and query a misprint for 
' by thee ' }: 1. 20, ' shault ' - sholt, a shaggy 
Iceland cur or dog. 

„ 66, 1. 17,' Poake ' = sack or bag or poke. 

» 67, 1. 3, ' whipt' = the ' t ' erroneously added, 
I suspect: 1. 6, '/ajj?«^' = surpassing : 
1. 12,' merely' = metriXy, as before: I. 22, 
' grieuing'' — a misprint probably for 'grin- 
ning.' It is just possible that ' grieuing ' 
was meant, as the contrast between ' laugh- 
ing ' and ' grieuing ' is in the style of the 
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day. Moreover the Miller may have sus- 
pected some practical joke from the boy's 
answer and merriment, even though till he 
got home he could not ascertain the full 
jest. 
Page 68, 1. 9, ' nicke ' = to raise or indent the bottom 
of the beer pot : 1. i o, ' stone potts ' = earthen- 
ware pots made of purpose of a smaller 
size like the ' petty Cannes ' : 1. 1 2, ' cfuilke' 
= the chalk used in keeping the reckoning: 
1. IS,' ostrey ' — as pstery and ostry = inns, 
i.e. hostelry charge for accommodation : 
1. 15, 'faggots' = iox firing — the usual 
firing of that day : ib., ' faire chambring ' 
— explains itself, but perhaps there is a 
glance at the increased cost for the ' pretty 
wenches,' etc.: 1. 26,' waz'te ' = weights. 
So onward. 

„ 69, 1. 6, ' crab ' = crab-apple : I. 18, 'puffe vp'^ 
— still practised with veal. 

„ 70, 1. 14,' at time ' = timely : 1. 16,' seruiture ' = 
servitor: 1. ig,' Marguisadoed' ^according 
to a fashion adopted and made the mode 
by some celebrated Marquis of the day — 
likely Spinola. 

„ 71, 1. 8, ' What' — punctuate What, or ; : 1. 16, 
' Bookes ' — qy. misprint for ' Lobkes ' > 

„ 72, 1. 5, 'Alia mode de Fraunce' = a la mode 
de France : 1. 6, ' side Cloake ' =• long cloak : 
1. 9, ' Allespanyole' — i.e. Alle Spagnole — 
according to the Spaniards : 1. 14, ' lasJi of 
liens ' = like lions' whiskers .? : 1. 19, ' side 
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peake pendent' = long pointed beard : I. 20, 
' single' = z. deer's tail: 1. 22, 'Tabling 
houses ' = dining houses where they played 
tables (i.e. backgammon, etc.) or games. In 
Nares, s.v., is one old sentence in favour of 
the former and another which supports the 
latter. 
Page 73, I. 4, ' Compostella ' — misprinted ' Gompo- 
stella' : 1. S, ' MadriV — a frequent contem- 
porary spelling of ' Madrid/ and long after 
this : 1. 10, 'firma ' — misprinted ' frenia ' : 
1. 1 1 , ' Murano ' — revived in our own day : 
1. 13, 'La Strado Courtizano' — should be 
' Strada ' and ' Cortegiana.' 

» 74> !• 9i ' Bragout' = braggart. So p. 80, 1. 12. 
We still use depreciatingly the phrase ' not 
worth a pippin ' : 1. 1 i,'Cli/ts' — a Spenserian 
word. It is also used by Middleton — 
common in Suffolk. 

» 75)1- 3> ' (icguit ' = requite : 1. 6, 'iumpe' = 
agree : 1. 2 8, ' Leuatem ' — qy. an error for 
' Levation ' or ' Levatio ' — on which silence 
is better than speech. 

„ 'j6, 1. 28, ' Alle reuolto ' = turned upside down, 
i.e. the hilt lower than the point, in contrast 
to the poniard, which was pendent 

„ 77,1. I, ' poynado ' = poniard : 1. 9, ' chalke' 
= accompts against them. So p. 68, 
1. 12. 

„ 79, 1. 25, ' Tobies ' — see Glossarial-Index s.v. 

„ 80,1. 7, ' panyon' — ibid.: 1. lo, 'As, etc' — 
phrases in Latin grammars of the period. 
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Page 8 1, 1. 2, 'sooth vp' = smooth up. Cf. p. 85, 
1. 21, and specially p. 82, 1. 23 ; not our 
'soothe,' to lull, assuage, etc., but as in 
sooth-say, subst. sooth, truth. Hence = to 
verify or here bring to pass. See p. 8 5 , 1. 2 1 . 
„ 82, 1. 6, ' smoaki '•= strongly suspected, in this 
place, or had an inkling. 

» 83, 1. 7, 'palfyard' = beggar — " he that goeth in 
a patched cloke, and hys doxy goeth in like 
apparell " ('Fraternitie of Vagabonds,' 1575. 
Fr. paillard = one who lies on straw 
{paille). 

„ 84, 1. 6, ' pettegree' — frequent contemporary 
spelling. 

„ 85, 1. 1 9, 'rest' — a card term meaning hold to 
their hand and play it = make up their 
minds ; or,* as the word ' down ' is used, = 
set it down as confident and sure of its 
winning all the others: 1. 26, ' Poligamoi' 
= Greek form of ' Polygamists ' : id., ' bel- 
swaggers ' = swaggerers or bullies, and by 
Ash = whoremasters. 

„ 86, 1. 3, 'kis'- — note change from the plural to 
the singular, each carried through half of 
the sentence. 

„ 88,1. 3, 'skare'^ the sheeres — an error of 
printer. 

„ 89,1. 28, ' country ' = county — still used in 
some counties. 

„ 93,1. 12, ' ded-roU ' == headroll : 1. 28, 'signe' 
= the sign of the zodiac, etc. — the time 
that the sun was in certain of them being 
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considered favourable for letting blood or 
for operations ; when in others, unfavourable. 
PagepS, 1. I, ^Venetians' = \\.Q?,Q or breeches that 
came below the garters : 1. 2, 'gallow- 
gascaines ' = gaily gaskins = wide or loose 
breeches : ib., ' trunke slop '= wide breeches, 
stuffed or bombasted with hair, etc. : 1, 7, 
' side ' = long, Mt freq, : 1. 19, ' Duke of 
Shoreditch ' — ^the most successful of the 
London archers was so called — see Nares 
s.v. 

„ 96, 1. 6, ' vales ' = vails, bounties, given 
(generally if not always) to inferiors or 
dependants, from vail or vale (nautical 
now), because they were lowered or let fall. 
But here the word is applied (1. 12) for 
what they gave therrtselves, i.e. stole on 
their own account : 1. 16,' verdingale ' = 
fardingale, i.e. a hooped petticoat or whale- 
bone circle round the hips, much as our 
crinoline. 

„ 97,1. II, 'too' "to: 1. 21, 'granado silke' == 
Granada : 'painde ' = paned, i.e. a piece of 
other colour inserted : 1. 22, ' billiment 
lace ' = ornamental lace, the first word being 
here an adjective. Cf. for substantive 
' Baret ' s.v. : 1. 2 2, ' turft ' = covered as the 
ground is with ' turf ' : 1. 24, ' Espagnols ' 
= Spaniard : 1. 26, ' Wamgat ' = a ' gate ' 
in York. 

„ 98, 1. I, ' ^' = off : 1. 2, ' clawed by the elbow' 
= flattered : 1. 6, ' bowical ' = beauical, from 
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French beau : ib., ' huffe snuffe ' = " a fellow 
that will soon take pepper in the nose," i.e. 
quarrel with any one (Florio). Here seem- 
ingly one who holds himself high : 1. 19, 
'frumpt' = taunted, utfreq.: 1. 2/^,^ peeuish' 
— here seems to have Ray's definition = 
wittily subtle. 
Page 99, 1. 3, ' prickelouse '-—does this nickname 
come from the louzy condition of the craft 
' or of the ' clothes ' repaired by them ? : 1. 4, 
' swindge ' = beat : 1. 5, 'in '^we should 
say ' witk ' : 1. 13, ' Feroy Brigges ' — see 
Index of Names, s.n. 
„ 100, 1. 4, * spolie ' = spoil — Scotic^ ' spulzie! 
„ loi, 1. 27, 'iViS^^»«i3:«<^'= necromancy, black art. 
„ 102,1. 3, 'with «//'= withal: 1. S, 'twenty 
shillings ' = the brace of angels promised : 
1. 13,' Caurake ' — see Glossarial-Index, s.v. 
„ 103, 1. 6, 'fou haue cut' — probably a mistake 
here. Perhaps it ought to be ' had ' = 
[ought to] have : 1. 23, ' be put vp ' = put 
up with, i.e. borne : 1. 24, ' it is informed 
vs, etc. ' — doubtless ' The Black Booke ' 
promised by Greene. 

PHILOMELA. 

Page 107, title-page. The second motto is contained 
in the Publisher's book-symbol. 
„ 1 09, 1. 10,' Pamphlet written by an other ' — on 
this see annotated Life in Vol. I. : last 1., 
' charily ' = carefully, 
no, 1. 8, ' wife is gratified in the husband ' = 
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will be gratified or repaid by the husband, 
or = will I be grateful or pleasing to the hus- 
band : lis, 'Aminta ' — read ' Aniinta[s] ' 
— and see annotated Life in Vol. I., on 
' Fraunce,' etc. : 1. 2 1 — in original, ' Ladie. 
Would ' : 1. 26, ' Eringion ' — the classical 
name (Pliny) for the Eringo, a provocative 
=sea-holly (Eryngium Marit): ibid., 'glory' 
= do glory to, glorify: 1. 27, 'present a 
bow ' = Dian's [glorifiers or worshippers] 
present a bow, or it may be ' Dian's pre- 
sent is a bow,' 
Page III, 1. 2, 'led more chaste' — either error for 
' Hued more chaste ' or ' led more chaste 
[liues].' 

„ 113, 1. 3, ' at life' = \x^ to the life, life-like or 
lively : 1. 5 , ' bene ' — some word of the 
senses of ' insistent ' or ' importunate ' has 
been omitted. 

„ 116,1. 24, ' paramour' = 'w\ie — excellent ex- 
ample of the good sense of the word. 

„ 117, 1. 24, ' kir ' — misprinted ' his ' in the 
original : I. 27, ' thus ' — misprinted 'these' 
in the original, albeit Greene may have 
meant "hammering the suspitious flame 
of ielousy with the assured proofs of her 
.... chastity." 

„ II 8, 1. 1 7, ' Aerbe Larix' — given by Britten and 
Holland as Larix Europzea D.C. : 1. 22 
— punctuate ' solace but man : '. 

„ 119,1. 14, ' Helchorus ' ; 1. 15, ' Alisander' — 
see Glossarial-Index, s.v. 
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Page 120, 1. 4, 'Astronomers^ — astrology and astro- 
nomy were then considered parts of one 
science, and called by the name of Astro- 
nomy : 1. 6, • Countie ' = count, ui freq. : 
1. 14, 'brown study' — see Glossarial-Index 
s.v. for prior examples ; 1. 16,' bad ' — 
misprinted 'had.' 

„ 1 2 1 , 1. 1 3, ' experience ' = experiment, 2>. trial or 
proof: 1. 28, ' quitted' = discharged, cleared 
(as a debt is). 

„ 122,1. 10, 'not by' — sense needs 'by not': 
1. 26, ' Borginets' — on this word I grate- 
fully avail myself of the following ex- 
haustive note in the Glossary s.v. to 
Elyot's " Gouernour," as edited by H. H. S. 
Croft (2 vols., 1880) : — 

' ' Bargenette, the name of a dance. Probably this is merely 
the English form of the French word Bergerette. Palsgrave 
has : ' K3mde of daunce — bargereV {L'Esclair, p. 236). That 
the word is French is evident, not merely from the collocation 
in the tesrt, the words ^avion and turgion being indisputably 
the names of French dances, but from the fact that Gascoigne, 
in one of his pieces, The Adventures of Master F. I., em- 
ploys the very word in a passage which shows that it was a 
dance accompanied by a song: 'F. I. with heauie cheare 
returned to his company, and Mistresse Fraunces, to toutch 
his sore with a corosiue, sayd to him softly in this wise : Sir, 
you may now perceyue that this our countrie cannot allowe the 
French maner of dauncing, for they (as I haue heard tell) do 
more commonly daunce to talke, then entreate to daunce. 
F. I. hoping to driue out one nayle with another, and thinking 
this a meane taost conuenient to suppresse all ielous supposes, 
toke Mistresse Fraunces by the hande, and with a heauie 
smyle, aunswered : Mistresse, and I (because I haue scene the 
French manner of dauncing) will eftsones entreat you to daunce 
a Bargynet. What meane you by this ? quod Mistresse 
Fraunces. If it please you to foUowe (quod he) you shall see 
that I can iest without ioye, and laugh without lust; and 
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calling the musitions, caused them softly to sound the Tyn- 
tarnell, when he, clearjng his voyce, did Alia Nafolitana 
applie these verses following vnto the measure.' — Gascoigne, 
A hundreth sundrie Flowres, p. 223, ed. 1576. Jean de 
Troyes, in his Chronicle of the reign of Louis XI., speaks of 
the songs or lays called bergereties being sung by children of 
the Chapel Royal in 1467 : ' Et dedans iceu estoient les petits 
enfants de chceur;de la Sainte-Chapelle, qui illec disoient de 
beaux virelais, chansons, et autres bergereties moult m61o- 
dieusement.' — P. 275, ed. Pan. Litt. He makes no mention of 
dancing, but Chaucer uses the same word in a passage which 
shows that he regarded the one as the proper accompaniment 
of the other. In The Flower and the Leaf, he says : — 

' And before hem wente minstrels many one 
As harpes, pipes, lutes, and sautry ; 
All in greene. 

And so dauncing into the mede they fare. 
And, at the laste, there began anone 
A lady for to singe, right womanly 
A barganet in praising the daisie ; 
For, as me thought, among her notes swete. 
She said " Si douse est la Margarete." ' 

Poet. Works, Vol. iv., p. 99. 

In England's Helicon, a collection of pastoral and lyric poems, 
published in 1600, one of the pieces is entitled ' 'Vci^ Barginet 
of Antimachus.' " 

Here = a short pastoral song. 
Page 123,11. 9-10, Dyce transposes these two lines 

from 1615 text : 1. 1 8 — measure as judged 

by its rhyming line seems to require ' No 

loue [is] sweet' 
„ 126,1. 13, ' ringwort' — see Glossarial-Index, 

s.v. : 1. 15,' Mermrial Moti,' ibid. 
„ 127,1. 8, ' forepointed ' = forepointed [to], or 

pre-appointed : 1. 15, ' entered ' — should 

be 'enter,' as shown by context: 1. 23, 

' censure ' = judge, ut freq. 
„ 128, 1. 21, ' musked Angelica ' = Archangelica 

officinalis— " All in generall call it Angel- 
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lica from the angell-like properties therein." 
(Park Theatr.) 
Page 129, 1. 23, ' vale' = lower (a nautical term now 
only). 

„ 1 30, 1. 1 1, ' meere ' = absolute, or those who are 
' entirely.' 

„ 131, 1, 4, 'brute beasts^ etc. — he refers to the 
Lion of Pliny or Batman on Bartholomew : 
1. 16, 'for doubt' - for fear : 1. 19, 'reuert' 
- turn [it] back. Cf. ' reuerse,' p. 1 36, 1. 3 : 
1. 20, ' sinne' — misprinted 'shine.' 

„ 132, 1. 6, 'contents' — curious use as a singular: 
1. 8, ' Adamant ' = diamond : 1. 19 — punc- 
tuate 'winne, or;': 1. 22, 'Thesius' = 
Theseus. 

„ 133,1. 12, ' geeson' -= raxe, uncommon: 1. 15, 
' vales ' = vails : ib., 'scanted' — 161 5 mis- 
reads ' scattered ' : 1. 18,' Daphnes tree ' = 
bay: 1. 20, 'nowe' — misprinted 'none.' 

„ 134, 1. 2, 'sad' — misprinted 'had ': 1. 4, ' Coate' 
= Cote : 1. 10, ' tis ' — misprinted ' his ' : 
1. 13, 'cries' — dropped in '92 is supplied 
in 1615: 1. 1 7, ' ^^jzV^ ' = a trisyllable, or 
query read ' [Most] or [all] men,' or ' men 
[the] most ' : 1. 24, ' cleane ' — is misprinted 
' cleade ' : last 1., 'face' — misprinted 'fall.' 

„ 1 35, 1. I, ' is' — misprinted ' in' : 1. 7, 'honour' 
— printed ' humor ' : 1. 1 6, ' sins ' = sinn^s : 
1. 25, ' paus'd' = pausM. 

„ 137, 1. 16, 'her husband^ etc. — note the odd 
change of number in this second clause : 
1. 20, ' secrecie' — misprinted 'sorcerie': 
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1. 27, ' shadow ' = hide or cover : il>., 'scapes' 
= escapes or escapades. 
Page 138, 1. 9, 'take squat' — a hunting term = to 
crouch hiddenly : 1. 13, ' reclaimed' = xq- 
called : 1. 24, ' blame worthy ' = blame- 
worthy. 

„ 1 39, 1. 21, 'Mynew ' = minnow: 1. 27, ' to ' == too. 

„ 142, 1. 8, ' Hemians' Cf. 1. 16. Dyce reads 
' Heavens ' : 1. 16,' Heimen's ' =■■ Hymen's. 

„ 143, 1. 8, ' least ' = last : 1. 20, 'frumps ' = testy 
taunts and snubs, ut freq. 

„ 145, 1. 9, ' he should, etc' — an odd phrase for 
what she meant to say, that she would 
refuse him. 

„ 146, 1. 8, ' Hypsope .... in America ' — Hedge 
hyssop operates, it is said, both upwards 
and downwards. 

„ 1 47, k 14,' them ' — probably misprint caught 
from preceding line, for 'thee': 1. 27, 
' owes ' = owns or possesses. 

„ 148, 1. 6, ' enuious ' = hateful or hating. ' Envy ' 
was often thus used. Cf pp. 167, 1. 8, and 
169, 1. 18 : 1. 22, ' Conty' of course is in 
accord with the Italian ' Contel 

„ i4.g, 1. 6, 'Protheus' = Proteus: 1. 14, 'portraite' 
qy. engraved on it .' 

„ 150, 1. 9, ' Arsonale ' = arsenal : 1. 24, ' dismoW 
= " dismall, . ominous, ill luck bringing " 
(Cotgrave s.v), or qy. = unhappy .' or can 
Greene have invented a derivation or word 
of his own from mollis = un-soft and so 
' fierce ' > : 1. 27, 'practice ' = practising "i 
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Page 151,1. 5, 'apple squire ' = pimp or pander: 
1. IS, ' s^ori ' = short-tempered : 1. 16, 
'race' =raze : 1. 22, ' kym ' — qy. error for 
'hir'? 

„ 1 5 2, 1. 1 4, ' Muses ' = musings : 1. 1 8, ' vncouth ' 
i= strange : 1. 20, ' auoyd' = void. 

» iS3i !• IS, ' ^gfc>^/^Jje' = wretched : 1. 21, 'dis- 
honest ' = dishonour — as we still speak of 
one being an 'honest ' meaning a 'virtuous ' 
woman. Cf. p. iS4, 1. 16. 

„ 154,1. 9, ' comprimise' — note spelling: 1. 25, 
' Duke ' — Greene has here slipped, and 
written ' Duke ' (her father) for ' Earl ' 
(her husband) ; and so p. 155, 1. 2. 

„ 1 56, 1. S, * dissemblous ' = full of dissembling : 
1. 10, ' satiable '= satisfying, i.e. satisfactory : 
1. 15, ' Halcieines' or ' Halcirenes ' = 
halciones = kingfishers : 1, 25, 'with' — 
misprinted ' whith' in the original: 1. 27, 
' charily e ' = warily. 

„ 1 5 8, 1. 1 1, ' mannace ' = menace : 1. 1 3, ' Laius ' 
= Lais : ib., ' Pasophane ' — a curious but 
characteristic error of Greene's, he ap- 
parently confounding in his memory 
Pasiphae, wife of Minos, who begat from 
Poseidon's bull, the Minotaur, and Per- 
sephone, a name for Proserpine : 1. 23, 
' dissolutions ' = dissolutenesses. 

„ 159, 1. 8, 'fop ' = fob : 1. II,' iumps ' = agrees : 
1. 19,' mase ' = maze. 

„ 160, 1. 6, ' genowaies' = Genoese : 1. 19, 'plot' 
= plan. 
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Page 1 6 1,1. lo, ' crue.' So 1. 22. Then used in a 
good and ill sense. Here, as appears from 
the after-story, pp. 163, 11. 1 5, 23 ; 164, 1. 3, 
it was a mixed crew. Now deteriorated, 
save as applied to a ship's crew. 

„ 162,1. 1,' {contrarie, etc' — the ( should have 
been placed before ' as' = ' conirafie' to 
Lutesio's friendliness and merriment 
(p. 1 6 1, 1. 2 S) : 1. 7, ^vnited betwixt ' = [faith] 
made one betwixt : 1. 11, * whether.' So 
p. 1 72,1. 23 — more frequent than 'whither' : 
1. 22, ' word. He ' — one of many examples 
of Greene's odd sentence-making. See on 
this and other examples the annotated 
Life in Vol. I. 

„ 163,1. 4, ' catchjioks ' =^ Serjeants or bailiffs: 
1. 8, * seathin root ' — see special lists 
after Glossary, s.v. : 1. 15, ' rake-hels' 
— see Glossary, s.v., for prior examples, 
freq. : 1. 1 8, ' reuiued ' — misprinted ' re- 
ceiued ' in the original, albeit Greene may 
have meant ' received her [into their cus- 
tody].' 

„ 1 64, 1. I , ' remorse ' = pity, ut freq. : 1. 4, ' consi- 
^/a/f«<7r5'= counsellors. Cf. pp. 1 67, 1. 6, and 
169, 1. 5 ; in the latter, the i is correctly 
placed, but why Greene should have ap- 
plied a Spanish ending to an Italian word 
is not knowable : 1. 22, ' affected' = loved. 
So p. 165,1. 25. We still speak of persons 
' affecting ' one another = liking or loving 
them, though now the word has more 
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commonly come to mean 'to have an 
affected pretence of.' 
Page 165, 1. 10, ' selfe,' — the sentence can stand, but 
knowing the odd misuse Greene or his 
printers made of (,) and (:), perhaps he 
meant to say, according to our punctuation, 
' selfe : except Philomela, his,' etc. : 1. 25, 
' trusted' = as little, as I trusted [them 
strongly or confidently].' 

„ 1 66, 1. 18,' agents ' = (in its etymological sense) 
doers: 1, 26, ' tvittolde' == s. knowing and 
contented cuckold. 

„ 167,1. 2, '^ their reuenge ' = revenge on them: 
or qy. does ' ikeir ' refer to ' m}/ dishonours,' 
the revenge of my dishonour ? : 1. 8, 
' enuious ' = full of hatred, as before : 1. 1 4, 
' quest' = ( I ) asearch, (2) those who searched, 
whether a Coroner's quest or any jury. 
Greene here introduces English customs 
into Italy. 

„ 168, 1. 4, ' wife.' See on p. 162, 1. 22, The (.) 
should be (,) and ' conceiued. For.' 

„ 169, 1. 15,' Maiesty' — .misprinted ' Maistiesty ' 
in original : 1. 1 7, put (.) after '^ dishonesty.' 

„ 171, 1. 21, ' Thus' — qy. 'This'.?: 1. 22, 'suffice' 
— apparently rather oddly used in the 
sense of would not put in the place of 
what she now suffered from or was. We 
should have used ' allow.' 

„ 172, 1. 9, ' wherein '—misprinted ' whererein ' in 
original : 1. 16,' listned ' = listened for 
tidings of. It is probable that in the 
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absence of advertisements the sailing of 
ships was ' cried ' : 1. 27, ' commit' = -ed : 
1. 28, ' husband' = husbandry ? 
Page 173, 1. 9, 'Shipper' — now a land agent who 
ships goods, but then it was also used for 
the ' Master ' — probably a variant of our 
' Skipper,' from Dutch ' Schipper' : 1. 1 8, 
' creekes ' — " Also the channels connecting 
the several branches of a river and lake 
islands, and one lake or lagoon with 
another." (Adml. Smyth's ' Sailors' Word 
Book.') 

„ 174, 1. 13, ' happily' ='\x&.^\y, ut freq. 

„ 1 7 Si 1. 6, ' 7ar^«?«/i3! ' = tarantula : 1. 25, 'of 
modestie' We should say "the fame of thy 
country and the wonder of thy time for 
thy modesty " : 1. 26, ' peregon ' = paragon. 

„ iy6,\. 3, 'worth /^jj^ '= worthless : 1. 21, 
' lightly of fortune ' — another instance (cf. 
p. 17s, 1. 25) of the more general use of 
• of ' than now. We should write ' on.' 

„ 177, 1. 9, ' fraudlesse' {sic) ; but query 'frend- 
lesse,' i.e. ' friendless ' .' : 1. 17, ' choose = 
chose : 1. 1 8, 'force ' — English idiom re- 
quires ' force [me] ' or ' [vse] force ' : 1. 2 8, 
' conceited' - formed by her own conceit or 
wit, conceived, original, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ' lessons ' she had just played. 

„ 178, 1. I — Measure and rhythm require another 
syllable — qy. ' loue [when] ^i^^c^ ' ? : 1. 11, 
'famed' = famed [as] : 1. 1 8, 'gree' - degree. 

» '^79> 1- 3i 'atvait'h' — the apostrophe and h 
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seem to show a misprint for ' mvaiftk' 
but query ' awaits ' ? 
Page 180,1. 14, ' S, Ganami' = Slgaor G. See p. 
120, 1. 10, for the proper spelling. 

„ 181, 1. 20, 'censure' = judgment, ut freq. 

„ 183,1. II, ' earnest-penny' -"^\&6i%& of more: 
1. 20, '^<3c?^^^' = advantaged, helped. Cf. 
p. 190, 1. 1 1 : 1. 24, 'quit' = requite. 

„ 184, 1. 9, 'of = off, ut freq. 

„ 1 85, 1. 23, ' equall! Cicero uses cBquus as = just, 
indifferent. So Shakespeare uses ' equal ' 
in L. L. L. iv. 3 (at end) ; M. of Venice i. 3, 
'equal pound.' It was this 'equal pound' 
that allowed Portia to say that it must be 
a ' just pound, nor less nor more.' 

„ 186,1. 18, ' assomsit' — an 'assumpsit' is a 
legal Latin term for " a voluntary promise 
(made upon a consideration)." — Blount. 
The ' signet ' stood here as the ' considera- 
tion,' though it is not really the 'assumpsit ' 
itself, but that which made the promise 
legally binding. 

„ 188, 1. 16, ' ^Kaze ' = hatred, ut freq. : 1. 18, 're- 
call' — misprinted 'receiue' in original 

„ 191, 1. 22, 'where, etc' — excellent example of 
what we find in Greene, whether due to 
him or his printer — an unfinished sentence 
finished by the next sentence ; which here 
is not only divided from the former by a 
(.) but also by being made the commence- 
ment of a new paragraph. 

„ 192, 1. 6, ' Inforiunatus ' — Greene's illegitimate 

XI. 21 
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son's name was ' Fortunatus,' which Gabriel 
Harvey acridly turned into ' Infortunatus.' 
Page 193, 1. 2, 'reduce ' = lead back: 1. S, ' Samagossa' 
— see Index of Names, s.n.: 1. 25, '■to 
commtinicate in his melancholy ' = to com- 
municate [with himself] in etc., to muse. 

„ 1 94, 1. 7, ' starting hoales ' = holes from which 
to ' start ' or emerge — said of rabbit-holes, 
which were supposed to be made in order 
to help them to elude their enemies who 
chased and assailed them in their warrens : 
1. 1 4, 'he was, etc' — an instance of Greene's 
use of a pronoun with a changed ante- 
cedent. It reads as though the ' he ' were 
not the ' slaue,' while ' he ' is certainly 
intended : 1. 1 7, ' affected' = loved, utfreq. : 
1. 27, ' light' flighted. 

„ 195, 1. 10, ' vntrust ' = unbuttoned, i.e. his tags 
or points, then used instead of buttons, 
were untied: 1. 27, ' states ' = estates or 
persons of rank and possessions, who 
formed the Council. Still used, as in the 
' States General ' of Holland, and the 
' Three Estates ' of our constitutional 
government. 

„ 197, 1. 10, 'acquit' = let off, or does not give 
an acquittance for the debt due. 

„ 198, 1. 6, ' eate coales' — so, but see Index of 
Names under ' Portia'. 

„ 200,1. 1^,' censure' = ]uAgvaent,utfreq.: 1.20, 
' vnpossible ' — note form : last 1., ' sacklesse ' 
= innocent. 
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Page 202, 1. 13,' informed' — qy. error for ' inforced ' ? 
„ 203, 1. 1 1, ^ start' = -ed : 1. 26, 'sound' = swoon, 
ut freq., and in Spenser, etc. 

QUIP FOR AN VPSTART COURTIER. 

„ 207, title-page — a poor conventional woodcut 
of a ' Courtier ' and a ' Poor Man ' in centre 
of original — unworthy reproduction. 

„ 209, 1. I, ' Thomas Barnabie' — see Index of 
Names, j.«. : 1. 13, ^ exeikd'-^—xsxs^xvcA'tA 
' exciled ' in original : 1. 19,' sithens ' = 
since. 

„ 2to, 1. II, 'pamphlet' — misprinted 'phamplet' 
in original. 

„ 211,1. 3, 'you're' — misprinted 'your': 1. 6, 
' ze^erg ' = wear : 1. 11, 'as' — curious use 
of ' as ' ; but the whole clause is strangely 
constructed. 

„ 212, 1. 5, ' discarded' = ^xovm out. 

„ 2 1 3, L 3, ' Cuckoulds quirister ' = cuckoo : 1. 15, 
'Dottrels' — birds so fond of imitation as 
to be readily caught. Hence used for 
foolish men. 

„ 2 14, 1. 2, ' partly colourd ' — usually ' parti- 
coloured ' : 1.6,' Tantalus fruit ' ■= the 
mythological punishment of Tantalus : 

1. 1 1, ' Fenell for flatterers'- Cf Ophelia 
in Hamlet IV. vi. 

„ 215,1.28, 'Philopolimarchides ' — more accurately 
' Polymachaeroplacides,' in Pseudolus, iv., 

2, 31, etc. 
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Page 2 1 6, 1. 8, 'grace' — so read for misprint 'brace' 
in original. Cf. Hamlet IV. iv. : 1. I2, 
' time borne broad ' = ' time-born brood.' 

„ 217,1. 1$, ' Dipsas' — see Glossarial-Index J.t/. 
for prior examples: 1. 28, 'Lamia' — 
pluralised as = fair-looking harlots. 

„ 218,1. I, 'fruit' — misprinted 'front' in 
original : 1. 1 3, ' start-vps ' = rustic boots or 
shoes with high tops: 1. 15, 'forehorses' 
= leaders: 1. 23, ' dissembling daisy' Cf. 
Ophelia in Hamlet IV. vi., as before. 

„ 219, 1. 7, ' and loyalV = and [v^ere] loyall : 1. 8, 
' Cukoe-spittes '^" a name for the white 
froth that encloses the larva of the creada 
spumaria." — Halliwell-Phillipps, s.v. : 1. 1 3, 
' Strang' = %\xzx\^isi. Cf. p. 220, 1. 19. 

„ 220, 1. 23, ' artificiair = Axe&^&^L. up. 

„ 221, 1. 3, ' paines' = ^zxve&, the slits or openings 
made in dresses and then filled up with 
stuff" of another sort, here by ' satin ' : 1. 6, 
' Netherstocke ' = that below the knee, an- 
swering to our ' stocking ' : 1. 20, ' iettinge ' 
= pacing proudly and ostentatiously, as 
sensible of their worth, and so putting 
themselves forward. 

„ 222, 1. 6, ' welt ' = a border turned down. Halli- 
well-Phillipps also says = ornamented with 
fringe : ib., ' garde ' — much the same as 
' welt ' = a facing, bordering, or trimming : 
1. 9, ' couentry blue ' — once a famous local 
manufacture: 1, 12, 'were' — misprinted 
' where ' in original : 1. 14,' sower bat ' = a 
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thick bat, one able to give a ' sour blow,' 
or to cause the face to wry and look sour. 
Coarse grass is still called ' sour grass ' in 
Lincolnshire and elsewhere: 1. 24, 'pre- 
tended ' = intended. 
Page 223, 1. 12, 'Mary gippe' = the ' gip,' word 
addressed to a horse. 
„ 224, 1. 6, ' sprung from the ancient Romans, etc' 
— all this is a gird at the borrowing of our 
fashions from Italy, etc. 
„ 225, 1- 6, 'humanity ' — not used in the sense of 
humaneness, but in its Latinate sense of 
learning or liberal knowledge, as lettres 
humaines was used in French, and as the 
Professor of Latin in Scotch universities 
is named ' Professor of Humanity ' : 1. 10, 
'princoks'; and p. 232, 1. 14, ' princox.' 
Probably, says Johnson, " a corruption of 
Latin prcscox,'' either as supposedly prime- 
cock, or as the variant 'princy-cock' 
would imply ' Prince-cock ' = a pert youth, 
who bears himself as ' cock of the walk ' : 
1, 12,' When Adam, etc. ' — still in use. 
„ 226, 1. I, 'wide' — fully written, this would be 
' wide of the mark ' : 1. 9, ' bumbast ' = bom- 
basted slops : 1. 16, 'thy ' — misprinted 
'they' in the original: 1. 25, ' presse' — 
misprinted ' pressd.' 
„ 227,1. 8, 'farme' — may be our 'farm,' or 
some profitable matter that was farmed 
out : 1. 9, ' what forfeit ' — i.e. the forfei- 
tures of people condemned under such and 
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such a penal statute — one mode of the 
farming spoken of in last clause : 1. i o, 
' consealed ' = concealed — " Lands applied 
to superstitious uses were often concealed 
from the commissioners for the dissolution 
of monasteries, etc. In Elizabeth's reign 
there was a regular (swindling) traffic 
carried on in discovering such and obtain- 
ing grants of them " (Halliwell-Phillipps 
in Nares, s.v) : 1. 12, 'pawling pence ' = 
polling — ^not a head tax, from poll, a head, 
but from ' poll,' to cut (wood or hair, etc.), 
and hence ' robbing or cheating pence.' It 
is possible that it here means 'taxing' only : 
1. 14,' vplandish ' = countrified, and there- 
fore uncultivated, uncouth, barbarous: 1. 1 5, 
' t/iee ' — spelt ' fke ' in original : 1. 16,' i^e 
owne ' — sic, and not uncommon then. 
Page 228,1. 12, ' disseison ' = disseizin — an unlawful 
dispossessing of one's lands, tenements, etc. 

„ 229,1. I, 'ministers' — query error for 'misters'?: 
1. 2, ' quest ' = jury : 1. 7, ' indifferent ' = im- 
partial : 1. 1 9, ' weede ' = clothing. 

„ 231, 1. 2, 'fex' — misprinted ' sex ' in original = 
fasx, i.e. dregs, etc. 

„ 232, 1. 13, the omitted ' the ' caused doubtless 
by the reduplicate 'th' : 1. 14, 'preach a 
bow to hie ' — as a bow elevated too high 
shot over, so he preached ' over their heads ' 
or understandings. 

„ 233,1. 18, 'ablow'=a.n argument — as meta- 
phorically we say ' a bout.' Here ' blow ' 
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is used because his argument, he thinks, 
is short and convincing. It is a metaphor 
derived from his staff, or ' bat,' or from 
singlestick play. He carries on the 
metaphor p. 234, 11. 7-8. 
Page 234,1. 22, '^. Stephen, etc' — ^this shows that 
the ballad whence lago's stanzas were 
taken was either founded on a known 
saying, or that the ballad was in existence 
when the ' Quippe ' was written. 

» 23 s, 1. 3, "■ Burgants' — shortened form of ' Bur- 
ganets,' a kind of helmet : 1. 5, ' amortrs ' 
— qy. amorets = love-sonnets ? : 1. ife, 
' Cadwaller ' — variant of ' Cadwallader ' : 
1. 21, 'a sir reuerence ' — euphemistic for a 
* turd,' because ' sir ' or ' saue your rever- 
ence' was usually prefixed to utterances 
of the like nature. 

„ 236,1. 2, 'conscience' — qy. 'countenance'?: 
.1. 13, 'pouling' — cf. note on p. 22*7, 1. 12 : 
1. 19,' me ' — misprinted ' mee ' in original. 

„ 237, 1. 2, ' by talke ' = by-talk : L 6, 'gosecape ' = 
goosecap — same as a goose or foolish 
fellow, but why the ' cap ' was added 
I know not. Perhaps it was a jocular 
variant on ' gossip ' or on ' fool's cap ' = 
one worthy to wear not so much a fool's 
cap as a fowl's, a goose cap (supposing it to 
own one) : 1. 7, 'start vps' =c\outed shoon, 
with high tops or half gaiters, so as to form 
a kind of boots, ut freq. : 1. 16, ' sadnesse ' 
= soberness : 1. 1 7, ' his brother Jubal ' — a 
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curious thought, especially as the instru- 
ments named were the ' harp', David's 
instrument, and the ' organl then a church 
instrument. 
Page 238, 1. 7, \brome' = h'coom: 1. 12, ' courtnell' 
— contemptuous name for a 'courtier': 
1. 1 6, 'pantopkle ' = slipper : 1. 1 8, ' conuey ' 
= conveyance — misprinted ' conney ' in 
original : 1. 22, ' Needhams ' = Need'ems. 
„ 239, 1. 2, 'of = from : 1. 22, 'shackle hamd' — 
the ' ham ' is above the knee, and the 
phrase is explained by the next clause : 
1. 23, 'points' ^z. tagged lace for tying. 
Illustrious and venerable John Rogers — 
protomartyr of England — when suddenly 
awakened in prison and told he was then 
to be • burned,' calmly answered, " then I 
need not to tie my points" — a historic 
saying that almost ennobles and sanctifies 
an else commonplace word : 1. 1 7, ' rash ' 
— said in Nares and Halliwell-Phillipps to 
be an " inferior kind of silk," but the text 
' cloth rash ' seems to negative this, as do 
Cotgrave's "Burail, silke-rash," and "Burat, 
silke-rash ; or any kind of stuffe that's 
halfe silke and halfe worsted." The form 
' silke-rashe ' seems to imply that there 
was a ' rash ' not of silk. In German we 
still have ' Rasch,' a kind of stuff, or cloth, 
serge ; and though raso in Italian is = 
satin — this and others, apparently show- 
ing that ' rash ' was a silken stuff, can be 
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explained by the fact that there was also 
a silken rash. 
Page 240, I. 19, 'whipstitch' — still used— a stitch 
that is ' whipped ' or coiled round a rolled 
border or edge of frilling, etc., in order to 
gather or pucker it: 1. 25, 'hell' — see 
Glossarial-Index, s.v., for prior use and 
related explanation : 1. 26, ' Checke ' = ex- 
chequer : but see Glossarial-Index, s.v. : 
1. 27, 'for' and 1. 28, 'for' — the former 
-= on account of or because, the latter, on 
account of or against. 

„ 241,1. I, ' salt' = sour } 1. 7, 'holy Lambe' - 
the ' armes ' of the ' Merchant Taylors ' : 
1. 9, ' welsch cricket ' — qy. a louse .' : 1. 1 6, 
' meane' = means: 1. 25, 'inferred' = 
brought in and on. 

„ 242, 1. 2, 'lefts' — note spelling: 1. 12,' shreed' 
= shred : 1. 1 3, 'antem' — autem in original: 
but elsewhere it is found in cant language 
as ' anteml e.g., " These antem mortes be 
married wemen, as there be but a fewe." 
— (Sign E. iv. in Harman's ' Caueat for 
commen Cursetors ' (1567). A 'walking 
morte ' is one unmarried : and so a doxe, 
a dell, and a kynchin morte, are all females, 
while a kynchin co is a young boy not 
thoroughly instructed in the art of cant- 
ing and prigging. — Cf Bliss's edition of 
Bp. Earle's ' Microcosmography ' (18 11), 
p. 250: 1. 15, ' reumicast' = 'Cas.\. part 
which ' casts ' or spues out the filthy 
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rheum, i.e. the openings of the nostrils ? 
or qy. rheum castings or flowings ? 
Page 243, 1. 2, ' start ' ■= start^^ as before ; and so 
p. 264, 1. 19: 1. 7, ' :tknstj/ ' ^ thirsty : 
1. 8, '■■while' = until, ut freq. : 1. 10, 'lijts' 
= thieves' cant for things lifted or hooked 
out. See before freq. in Vol. X. : 1. 14, 
' Bowbies Barne' — see Glossarial-Index, s.v, 

„ 244,1. 1, 'as' = a.s though: 1. 23, 'Darbies 
bands ' — ' Darbey,' according to Halliwell- 
Phillipps, is in various dialects = ready 
money. But ' Darbies ' is also a cant 
term for ' handcuffs ' at the present day : 
1. 28, ' bousie' = boosy. Cf. pp. 250, 1. 4, 
and 253, 1. 16. 

„ 245, 1. I, ' trug' = whore, utfreq. : 1. 22, ' learnt ' 
= taught, ut freq. contemporarily, and so 
Scotic^ still. 

„ 246,1. 2,' discarding' — in some games (picquet, 
etc.), certain cards are thrown out from 
the pack before it is played with : 1. 20, 
' vicar of saint fooles ' — I suppose a semi- 
proverbial London saying drawn from 
R. C. times, when the vicar of St, Paul's 
went very sumptuously, Pauls being 
ironically changed to fooles : 1. 27, ' lior' = 
worship's. Cf p. 247, 1. 9 : 1. 28, 'frounst' 
— primarily ' frounce ' is to wrinkle or 
' frown,' and thence to curl or twist, 

„ 247, 1. 18, ' crates'— ^see Glossarial-Index, s.v.: 
1. 19, 'suberches '= superfluity, from Spanish 
sopercha (sing.) : Fr. and Ital. supercherie 
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and superchiera : 1. 20, ' appendices ' = 
beard, moustache, etc. : 1. 21, 'prund' = 
trimmed^ — usually spoken of trees : 1. 23, 
' Italian lash ' = point : 1. 24, ' bawby ' = 
bawbee (apparently). If so, it seems the 
original of the Bastard's " my face so 
thin," etc. (King John I. i.). 
Page 248, 1. 2, ' Ckrists cut' — explained in the text, 
this being the form in which Our Lord's 
' beard ' was represented in paintings and 
(supposed) portraits : 1. 9, ' swartrutting ' 
— from the swart-rutters or German black 
horsemen (or cavalry): 1. 11, '■Marbles' 
= lues ven., from one of its results : 1. 26, 
' morphue ' = scaly eruption. 

„ 249, 1. 4, ' suckats ' = suckets, sweetmeats : 1. 6, 
' Eringion ' = sea holly, a then supposed 
provocative : 1. 7, ' alatarum & aq. mir.' — 
apparently, like the others, quack provoca- 
tives : 1. 8, ' mast. ' = master, as ' wor. ' = 
worship, etc. : 1. 15, ' jfn^r ' = tryer : 1. 16, 
' Breuers ' = brewers. 

„ 250,1. I, ' bucking-tub' = washing tub: 1. 6, 
' slangreW — Cotgrave has " Slangram, one 
that hath no making to his height, nor 
wit to his making " : 1. 7, ' brasell ' = Brazil 
wood : 1. 12, ' side pouch ' — side = long. 
Cf. p. 2 5 7, 1. 8 : ib., 'faulkner ' = falconer : 
1. 14, ' Jlockes ' = sediment. Possibly the 
' flocks ' or froth at the top, some of which 
remain in a pot to the last. Hence it 
would mean ' he drained his pot to the 
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very bottom.' Such ' flocks ' would ' bum- 
bast ' him, while the lees of old sack would 
line him: 1. 17, ' suff' — 'sough,' from 
' suff,' is in various dialects a drain or wet 
ditch — hence here used probably for the 
drainings or remains of. 
Page 251, I. 2, ' 2W?^^r^w^_y ' = impartiality : 1. 7, 
' iwj^r^ ' = brought in, as before: 1. 25, 
' busd ' = buzzed. 

„ 252,1. 10, ' qyle of angels ' = money : 1. 15, 
' dormers ' — qy. error for ' demurrer ' .' or 
is it here a coinage for a dilatory plea 
ouer which we could sleep .? : 1. 22, ' Am- 
bodexters ' = double, or John Bunyan's 
' Facing-both-ways.' 

» 253, 1. 5, ^poinard' — from 1. i it would seem 
then to have been equivalent to a ' rapier,' 
and not, as now, a ' dagger ' : 1. 11,' vnder 
coram ' = under a writ, which brought him 
coram or before a magistrate: 1. 14, 
' brocage ' = brokerage : 1. 2 3, ' Parish- 
garden ' = Paris garden. 

„ 254,1. 7, 'drtge' — sic in original = drag or 
dragge : ib., ' counter ' = prison, ut freq. 

» 2 5 5 , 1. 7, ' Sumner ' = Summoner — still the spell- 
ing of this officer's name ; 1. 9, ' Ging' = 
gang: 1. 15, 'Chaucer' — see annotated 
Life, and Index of Names s.n. : 1. 19, 
' tooting ' = touting, soliciting and seeking 
for — here for information that will bring 
one under the laws. 

,, 256, 1. 4, '« saying to' — as we would say, '« 
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word or two to' : 1. 20, ' double curtail' — 
a cant prison term for the double jug of 
beer, though the ' with ' perhaps suggests 
rather 'axe': 1. 25, ' ^flr«w>^ ' = entrance 
fees paid by prisoners. 
Page 257,1. 4, ' Citizen ' — misprinted ' Cierzen ' in 
original : 1. 8, ' side pouch ' = long pouch 
or bag, as before. 
„ 258,1. 18, ' Tamquam ' [or tanquam] = com- 
mencement of a (legal) bill or advertise- 
ment, much as ' Si quis,' which gave title 
to one of Withers' numerous tractates : 
1. 26, 'leather' — seems to have been a 
good deal worn at that time. Every one 
knows Carlyle's immortal apostrophe to 
George Fox in his suit of leather. 
„ 259,1. 3, ' Colier of Croiden' = oi Croydon. 
See Glossarial-Index for former references 
= a charcoal seller, just as (1. s) ' coales ' 
was • charcoal ' : 1. 7, ' Lieger ' — see Vol. X. 
s.v. " resident : 1. i o, ' curtal ' = I am as, 
or a sort of, ' curtal,' i.e. cut-tail or docked 
horse : 1. 1 2, ' Ropemaker ' — I suppose it 
must have been here the offensive bit to 
Gabriel Harvey originally appeared. His 
father was a 'ropemaker': 1. 23, 'pre- 
tended' = intended : 1. 27, 'yearne ' = earn. 

So p. 270, 1. 21. 

„ 260, 1. 12,' side ' = long, ut freq, : 1. 1 3, ' all to ' 
'= altogether, ut freq. in Spenser: 1. 14, 
' Ouse ' = technical for the liquor in a 
tanner's vat 
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Page 261, 1. 12, ' brown paper' — of the earlier notices 
of it : 1. 13,' backs ' — spelled ' baaks ' also 
(p. 262, 1. 15) — are the strongest or 
thickest, which were cut from the rest 
and sold separately. 

„ 262, I. II, ' bjf the whole ' = by wholesale : 1. 14, 
' dicker ' = ten hides, in which number they 
were then made up. Leather is now sold 
in bails or bales, i.e. bundles. 

„ 263,1. I, ' colour ' = ■pretence or show: 1. 15, 
' masse ' = master. Cf 1. 21 : 1. 20, 
' vampy' — a technical substantive, probably 
pointing to what we call ' vamping up.' 

„ 264,1. 3, 'little gentle' — insert (,) between: 
1. 19, ' showell ' = shovel. So we have 
' shoul ' to rhyme with ' owl ' in the re- 
nowned nursery rhyme : 1. 27, 'powdered 
beef = (slightly) salted beef — still in 
common use in Scotland : 1. 28, ' brewesse ' 
— slices of bread with fat broth poured 
over them — ' beef and brews ' was a 
common dish. 

„ 266, 1. 5, ' beard all' — insert (,) between. 

„ 269,1. 19, 'poor snake' = poor v^retch. — a term 
of contempt recalling our ' sneak ' : 1. 27, 
'facing ' = facings : ib., ' taw ' = preserve 
by alum and salt instead of tanning, as 
blacksmiths' white skin aprons are made. 

„ 270,1. 3, ' libbet' = \ihhard or leopard: 1. 6, 
' ouer gaseth ' — qy. ' onerg^P^aseth, ' as in 
1. 16.' but here meaning covered over 
deceitfully rather than polished : 1. 7, 
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' marts ' = female skins : 1. i o, ' sap ' = the 
sappy or outer part of the wood : zi>., 
' mortesels ' — qy. mortices ? 
Page 272, 1. 15, 'court chimney' — qy. a 'short' 
chimney, or of some small building in 
a court-yard ? : 1. 17, ' niggardness ' — it 
is well to note all such earlier forms of 
words. 

„ 273,1, 27, 'puffing vp of meate' — the name 
' Kil-calfe ' shows that the practice was 
the present-day one with 'veal': 1. 28, 
'pricker' — made of wood or of iron to 
pierce, to enable the nasty mouth of the 
nasty fellow to blow in. 

„ 274, 1, 6, ' weltring'^ tossing about — a sense it 
then had : 1. 7, ' trusse away ' — apparently 
= trundle away : 1. 12, ' slaughters ' — 
apparently used by Greene figuratively as 
the result of the wounds or gashes inflicted. 
Still similarly used in Essex in relation 
to a horse (Hallivirell-Phillipps, s.v.) : 1. 18, 
' deare ' = heer : 1. 24, 'mash' — that time 
in brewing when the malt is in the vat 
and is stirred up with a mash-staff or 
mashel. 

„ 275, 1. 20, ' carde ' = mix : 1. 23, ' Ostry faggots ' 
= hostelry faggots, ?.£. made small in dimen- 
sions, and thence the more charged. 

„ 276, 1. 7, ' fiue' — misprinted ' fine' in original. 

„ 277, 1. 13, 'loose the fashion' = \osQ the work- 
manship expended in making it according 
to the ever-changing fashion, and which 
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was charged by the goldsmith : 1. 17, 
^ puffe rings' = puff or light bread so shaped, 
and so in a sense counterfeit: 1. 21, 
' budget ' = bundle. 
Page 278,1. 3, ' drawer' = one who draws and seams 
up the holes : 1. 9, ' rowing' — probably = 
roughening, or as we would say ' tearing,' 
for ' row ' was and is used for ' rough ' : 
1. 14, 'mad' = made : 1. 20, ' Negromancer' 
= necromancer, professor of the ' black art': 
1. 28,' rochel ' = Rochelle. 

.. 279, 1. 13,' in a snuff' =h.uff or offended : 1. i S, 
' oug/it ' = owed : 1. 20, ' Sir lohn ' = old 
name for a clergyman. 

„ 280, 1. \Z,' quoth I sir' — qy. 'quoth sir I[ohn]'.' 
1. 21, ^skittle witted' = variable, giddy- 
witted " Shytt^l, not constant, variable" 
— Palsgrave. Hence ' shittlewike,' now 
shuttlecock. 

„ 281,1. 22, ' yearne' = yzxri : 1. 23, ' drigs' = 
dregs. 

„ 282, 1. 2, ' conuey away ' — Greene in his Conny- 
catching books shows it was ' conueyed 
away ' by a hole in the hopper to a con- 
cealed hopper, etc., beneath : 1. 4, ' cousin ' 
= cozen. 

„ 283,1. 2, ' docisey ' = doxy — thieves' cant for 
mistress,' etc. : 1. 3, 'mortes dels' — the 
same. Properly I believe mortis, for a 
dell was a virgin — would hardly be appro- 
priate to speak of his ' mort's ' children : 
1. 3, ' antem mortis' (properly ' mort') = a 
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married woman ; for ' antem ' see note on 
p. 242, 1. 13 : 1. 7, 'guire Coue' = queer 
cove or quire bird — one lately come out 
of prison. 
Page 284, 1. 1 1, ' sowse-wiues' = women who soused, 
pickled or cooked cheap victuals, such as 
tripe, etc., and sold them : 1. 20, ' eareable ' 
= arable, through a mistaken etymology. 

„ 285,1. 3, '_/?«2 ' = sum paid on entering on a 
new lease : 1. S, ' ckuffe ' = lout or rustic : 
1. 21, ' iet '=- strut. 

„ 286,1. 19, ' week '= wick, which makes what 
we call the ' snuff' (1. 20, ' smeffe '). 

„ 287, 1. 12, ' Garbellers ' = persons who examine 
to detect their impurities. 

„ 288, I. 2, ' ouekes' =}eweh (generically) : 1. 8, 
' traunee ' — see Glossarial-Index, s.v. 

„ 289, 1. 18, 'dropped^ = from its first estate. 

„ 290,1. I, ^ Applesquires ' — a proof that though 
the usual meaning was a kept gallant, 
etc., etc., it was sometimes used more 
generally : 1. 14, ' watchet ' = pale blue : 
1. 1$,' all to' = altogether, ut freq. : 1. 18, 
' Monsieur Boots' ^the poet described above. 

„ 2gi,\. 8,' he is he' — qy. a slip of author or 
printer .? 

„ 292,1. I — words-^in [] supplied from 1620 
edition. "^ 

„ 293,1. 18,'^ franke tenement' — see Glossarial- 
Index, S.V., for this law term. 

„ 294,1. 17 — words in [] supplied from 1620 
edition. 

XI. 22 
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II. Proverbs, Proverbial Sayings, Phrases, 

ETC. 

Page 6, 1. 21, ^ leapt at a daysie' — see Notes and 

Illustrations on the place. 
„ 1 1, 1. 1 8, 'f ether their nestes! 
„ 1 2, 1. 4, • -ivhen hee had shut his Malt ' — see 

Notes and Illustr. on the place : 1. ig, ' f 

was not to seekel 
„ 13, 1. 12, 'knew the Oxe by the home': I. 13, 

' spie a pad in the straw ' — see Notes and 

Illustr. on the place : 1. 26, 'gathering my 

wits together, came ouer' etc. — ibid, 
„ 1 4, 1. 6, ' make the Maltman stoupe.' 
„ 15, last 1., 'stood vpon no tearmes' 
„ 16, 1. 8, 'wedding and hanging comes by des- 

tinie' : 1. 23, ' chaunge of pasture makes fat 

Calues.' So p. 84, 1. 20. 
„ 17, 1. 10, " made a choppe and change! 
„ 1 9, 1. 7, ' we swapt a bargain! 
„ 2 2,1. 10, ' the pray makes the thief e^ : 1. 22, 

' bring my fine Mistris to the blow ' : 1. 25, 

'leaned at the Barre' — see Notes and Illustr. 

on the place. 
„ 23, 1. 10, ' There is no harme done] etc. 
„ 27, I. 2 1, ' it shall cost him a fall! 
„ 28, 1. 27, 'swallow the Gudgin at his Iiands! 
„ 30, 1. 14, ' drink me as drie as a siue! 
„ 31, 1. I, ' a younger brothers inheritance! 
n 32, 1. Si '■5''' long goes the pitcher! etc. 
„ 34, 1. 16, 'chaunge Countries, alter not their 
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minds ' : 1, 1 8, ' with the dogge,' etc. — see 
Notes and lUustr. on the place: 1. 23, ' re- 
tienge deferd is not quittanst! 
Page 35, 1. 5 , ^ as good at the first as at the last ' : 
1. 17,' Crocodiles, that when they weepe, 
destroy' 

„ 44, 1. 4, ' many heades so many wits! 

„ 47, 1. 13, ' straine a Gnat, and lette passe an 
Elephant! 

„ S3, 1. 26, ' shootes out in the lash' = the sub- 
stance (or rather the profit from it) runs 
out to as small a point or substance as the 
end of a lash. Cf. p. S4, 1. S- 

„ 63, 1. 8, 'many men haue many eyes' : 1. 26, 
' the Fox tJie more he is curst the better he 
fares! 

„ 66, 1, I, 'soft fire makes sweet mault! 

„ 68, 1.. 22, 'least my fat/iers white Horse loose- 
saddle & bridle! 

„ 70, 1. 7, ' as blinde men shoote the Crow! 

„ y2,\. i^,' as if he wore a Ruler in his mouth ' : 
1. 17, ' one faith with the vpper lippe,' etc. 

„ 73, 1. 23, ' bought witte is the sweetest! 

„ 76, 1. 27, ' « locke wome at their lefte eare! 

» 77) !• 9,' shewed theyr Arithmatike with chalkel 
etc. : 1. 22, 'such must eate! etc. 

„ Z6,\. "i^,' if he meane to giue her the bag' — still 
in use here in Blackburn for turning away, 
dismissing : here = leaving a person. Either 
because the servant or others then had his 
bag or sack, i.e. his clothes, etc., given him, 
or because the person going away gave his 
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comrade, etc., a (supposedly valuable) bag' 
for him to hold till his return : 1. 26, ^repent 
at leysure.' 
Page g'j, 1. 17, ' the diuellookte ouer Lyncolne' 

„ 98, 1. 2, ^ clawed this Glorioso by the elbow' 

„ 1 10, I. 3, ' aj beares doe their wkelpes! 

„ 1 1 7, 1. 17, ' whose earner she would be at tJte 
table' ; 1. 27, ' he built castles in the ayre.' 

„ 1 1 8, 1. 2 1, ' a ring of gold in a swine's snowt ' : 
1. 27, ' would not be drawn with angels 
[pieces of money so called] to become deuils! 

„ 120, 1. I, 'shines most garish it foreshewes a 
shower' : 1. 2, ^ when the birds sing earlyf 
there is a stornie before night ' : 1. 16, 'a 
pennie for his tJwught' 

„ 125, 1. 2, 'such laugh as win' : 1. 7, ' tooke Mr 
napping' : 1. 27, 'finde fishe in Signior 
Lutesios fingers.' ^ 

„ 126, 1. 7, ' strained it a pin higher' 

„ 128, 1. 2, ^ found the kjiot in the rush ' : 1. 10, 
'a Ladie of honour and vertue, yet a 
woman ' : 1. 12, 'fnde a knot in the rush ' : 
1. 18,'/ see the strongest Oake hath his sap 
and his wormes ' — ' sap ' = sapping, as of 
soil from beneath the roots : last L, ' euery 
way absolute! 

„ 13 1, 1. 22, ' many loue that are neuer liked! 

„ 1^4, I 14, ' An Egle matcJieth with a Crowe! 

„ 135, 1. 12, 'Last the chip falles in Ms eie! 

„ 137, 1. 6, ' like the cries of Lapwingsl etc, 

„ 138, I. 9, ' thotigh tlie Hare take squat she is not 
lost! 
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Page 1 39, I. 18, 'I dallied with the flie about th( 
candle' 

„ 140, 1. 20, ' what the eie sees not^ etc. 

„ 141,1. 7, ^ much water slippe by the Mill', etc. 

„ 1 43, 1. 1 6, ' bu.y the Buckes head ' = be cornuted : 
1. 2 1, '■pretty sportings in loue end oftentimes 
in pretty bargeins' : 1. 23, ^ of all cat tell 
worst cauilling with fayre women.' 

„ 144, 1. 13, ' hee watred his plants! 

„ 145, 1. I, 'Philomela with childe to see the con- 
tents of the Letter ' = yearning. 

„ 146, 1. 4, ' the brightest scales shroudeth the most 
., fatall venome ' = the more awful the beauty 

the deadlier the serpent. 

„ 148, 1. 24, 'set downe thy rest! So p. 172, 1. 5. 

„ I S o, 1. 14, ' all this winde shakes no come ' : 
last 1., 'eate with the blind man many a 
flie! 

„ I S I, 1. 3, ' likest hunters fees so well,' etc. 

„ 154, 1. 7, ' rubbe the skarre when the wound is 
almost whole! 

„ I S 8, 1. 2 7, ' long gone to the water, yet at last 
thou hast come broken home! 

„ 1 5 9, 1. 9, ' / will not swallow such a Flie! 

„ 165, 1. 27, 'time hateheth trueth! 

„ 168,1. 23, 'credit was crackt' — from banco 
rotto, whence our bankrupt. 

„ 169, 1. 27, ' In vaine I vse charmes to a deafe 
Adder! 

„ 1 70, 1. 5, ' too liberall and pay my debts ' : 1. 24, 
'all was not gould that glistered': 1. 25, 
' the fairest faces haue oft times! etc. 



342 NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Page 171, 1. I, 'the most shining sun, breedeth the 
most sharpe shoivres! 

), 173, 1. 10, 'lorn beganne to shake him by the 
sleeue ' : 1. 1 9, ' a Flea in his eare ' = some- 
thing that disquiets : 1, 20, 'forgot his 
Compasse.' 

„ 1 76, 1. 1 8, ' enuj/e creepeth not so lowe as Cotages,' 
etc. : 1. 23, 'acquaint not thy selfe with many, 
least thou fal into the Jiands of flatterers' 
etc. : 1. 26, ' seeme airteous to at, but con- 
uerse with f ewe' 

„ 177, 1. 10, ' might ouercomes right' : 1. 1 1, 'the 
weakest are still thrust to the wall' : 1. 22, 
' enough is a feast! 

„ 180, 1. 16, 'pay him home pat in his lappe.' 

„ 1 83, 1. 2 1, ' spurres to a swift horse.' 

„ 189, 1. 25, ' trueth is the daughter of time' 

„ igy, 1. 13, 'time hatcheth trueth' 

„ 199, 1. 2, ' The Palme tree the mx)re it is prest 
downe, the more it sprowteth vp : the 
Camomill the more it is troden, the sweeter 
smell it yeeldeth! 

„ 2 1 1, 1. 1 8, ' bewray their gald backs to the world'. 

„ 2 1 2, 1. I, ' sets downe his rest ' — much the same 
in substance as ' sets vp his rest', but going 
on a quotation in Nares, s.v., the difference 
was probably this, — the latter means to 
stand and play on your cards, the former 
to throw down and expose your cards, they 
being such as (in your supposition) must win. 

„ 215,1. 14, 'say masse', etc.: 1. 27, 'in the 
kiuges bookes,' etc. 



NOTES AND ILL USTRA TIONS. 343 

Page 2 1 7, 1. 1 6, ' the Diuell burst them all! 
„ 218,1. 6, ' walking home by beggars bushe' : 

I. 26, ' sweete smels breed bitter repentance! 
„ 219, 1. 26, ^ striuing for the breeches': 1. 28, 

' not find a knot in a rush! 
„ 220, 1. 7, ^pist on this bush of nettles! 
„ 223, 1. 10, ' bestow his benison ' : 1. 1 3, ' soft fire 

makes sweet maultl ' the curstest cowl ^tc. 
„ 225, 1. I, ' /" ivill come ouer your fallowes' : 

II. 1 1- 1 2, ' When Adam delud \-= A(^v&^ 
and Eve spanne j who was then a Gentle- 
man f I 

„ 226, 1. 3, ' « Veluet slop [will not] make a slouen 

a Gentleman! 
„ 229, 1. 5, ' seeke a knot in a rush! 
„ 232, 1. 14, 'you preach a bowe to[o] hie' — see 

Notes and Illustr. on the place. 
„ 234, 1. 2, 'proue vpon thy bones that thou wert a 

Her! 
II 23s, 1. 21, '«j« hungry sow can smell a sir 

reuerence' — see Notes and Illustr. on the 

place. 
„ 237, 1. 8, ^ your lips hunge in your light! etc. 
„ 238, 1. I, '/^ tailor sOwes with hot needle and 

bumte thred! 
„ 240, 1. 22, ^ playe tlie cooke and licke his owne 

fingers! 
„ 241, 1. I, '/^^/j it salt inhisstomack': 1. 20, 'make 

him scratche where it itclieth not! 
„ 244, 1. 1 1, ^ paies so deere for the lauender it is 

laid vp in ' : 1. 24, ' dub him Sir lohn had 

lande ' = despoil him of ancestral estates. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Page 252, 



12, ^ hunteth for hares with a taber 

1 3, ^ finde a needle in a bottle of hay! 

27, ' with a cap and knee' 
3, ' his roome is better tlian his company,' 
2, ' bless me gaoler from your henhouses' 
15, ' did you not grease the sealer si etc. 
25, 'geue your maister the bagge ' — or as 

we say in Lancashire ' the sack ' = dismiss 
yourself from his employment.' 

28, ^ fleas in their ears' 
24, ' well greased in the fist.' 
II, ' a long lent be your punishment' 

20, ' allfethered of one winge.' 
13, 'loose the fashion^ etc. — see in Notes 

and Illustr. on the place. 
. 16, ' my friend for my mony' 
27, 'all set on a merry pin.' 

21, 'both of an haire' — drawn from 
animals, probably from a dog, in which 
sameness of hair denotes same breed or 
variety. 

291, 1. I, ' The Doctors doubt of that' : 1. 10, 
' tis nothing if his plough goes and his ink 
home be cleere' 

292, 1. 25, 'to be flat with you.' 

A. B. G. 
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